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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Most  of  the  principles  and  reasonings  contained 
in  this  volume  were  published  in  a  work  in  three 
volumes,  called  A  Treatise  of  Human  Nature  ;  a 
work  which  the  Author  had  projected  before  he 
left  College,  and  which  he  wrote  and  published  not 
long  after.  But  not  finding  it  successful,  he  was 
sensible  of  his  error  in  going  to  the  press  too 
early,  and  he  cast  the  whole  anew  in  the  follow- 
ing pieces  j  where  some  negligences  in  his  former 
reasoning,  and  more  in  the  expression,  are,  he 
hopes,  corrected.  Yet  several  writers,  who  have 
honoured  the  Author's  Philosophy  with  answers, 
have  taken  care  to  direct  all  their  batteries  against 
that  juvenile  work,  which  the  Author  never  ac- 
knowledged, and  have  affected  to  triumph  in  any 
advantages  which,  they  imagined,  they  had  ob- 
tained over  it  j  a  practice  very  contrary  to  all 
rules  of  candour  and  fair-dealing,  and  a  strong  in- 
stance of  those  polemical  artifices,  which  a  bigot- 
ted  zeal  thinks  itself  authorised  to  employ.  Hence- 
forth the  Author  desires,  that  the  following  Pieces 
may  alone  be  regarded  as  containing  his  philoso- 
phical sentiments  and  principles. 
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SECTION  I. 


OF  THE  DIFFERENT  SPECIES  OF  PHILOSOPHY. 

• 

JVloRAL  philosophy,  or  the  science  of  human  nature,  may 
be  treated  after  two  different  manners ;  each  of  which  has 
its  peculiar  merit,  and  may  contribute  to  the  entertain- 
ment, instruction  and  reformation  of  mankind.  The  one 
considers  man  chiefly  as  bom  for  action ;  and  as  influen- 
ced in  his  measures  by  taste  and  sentiment ;  pursuing  one 
object,  and  avoiding  another,  according  to  the  value  which 
these  objects  seem  to  possess,  and  according  to  the  light 
in  which  they  present  themselves.  As  virtue,  of  all  ob- 
jects, is  allowed  to  be  the  most  valuable^  this  species  of 
philosophers  paint  her  in  the  most  amiable  colours ;  bor- 
rowing all  helps  from  poetry  and  eloquence,  and  treating 
their  subject  in  an  easy  and  obvious  manner,  and  such  as 
is  best  fitted  to  please  the  imagination,  and  engage  the 
affections.  They  select  the  most  striking  observations 
and  instances  from  common  life ;  place  opposite  charac- 
ters in  a  proper  coi^trast ;  and  alluring  us  into  the  paths 
of  virtue  by  the  views  of  glory  and  happiness,  direct  our 
steps  in  these  paths  by  the  soundest  precepts  and  most 
illustrious  examples.  They  make  us  feel  the  difference 
between  vice  and  virtue ;  they  excite  and  regulate  our 
sentiments ;  and  so  they  can  but  bend  our  hearts  to  the 
love  of  probity  and  true  honour,  they  think  that  they  have 
fully  attained  the  end  of  all  their  labours. 


B  2 


/ 


Tlie  other  species  of  philosophers  consider  man  in  the 
light  of  tt  reasonable  rather  than  an  active  being,  and  en- 
deavour to  form  his  understanding  more  than  cultivate  his 
manners.  They  regard  hunran  nature  as  a  subject  of  spe- 
culation ;  and  with  a.  narrow  scrutiny  examine  it,  in  order 
to  lincl  those  principles  which  regulate  our  understanding, 
excite  our  sentiments,  and  make  us  approve  or  blame  any 
particular  object,  action,  or  b6lmvf(Air.  Th^y  think  it  a 
reproach  to  all  literature,  that  philosophy  should  not  yet 
have  fixed,  beyond  controversy,  tlte  fOundalidii  of  morals, 
rt^osoning,  alid  criticism ;  anil  S^buld  for  eter  talk  of 
truth  and  falsehood,  vice  and  virtue,  beauty  and  defoiini- 
ty,  without  being  able  to  determine  the  source  of  those 
distinctions.  While  they  attempt  this  arduous  task,  they 
are  deterred  by  no  difficulties ;  but  proceeding  from  pttr- 
ticalar  instances  to  general  prtftciples,  they  still  push  on 
their  inquiries  to  principles  more  general,  «nd'  rest  rtoi 
satisfied  till  tliey  arrive  at  those  original  principles ;  by 
which,  in  every  science,  all  human  curiosity  must  be 
bounded.  Though  their  speculations  seem  abstract,  and 
even  unintelligible  to  common  readers,  they  aim  at  the 
approbation  of  the  learned  and  the  wise ;  and  think  them- 
selves sufficiently  compensated  for  tlie  labour  of  thdr 
whole  lives,  if  they  can  discover  some  hidden  truths, 
which  may  contribute  to  llie  instruction  of  posterity. 

It  is  certain  that  the  easy  and  obvious  philosophy  will 
always,  with  the  generality  of  mankind,  have  the  preference 
above  the  accurate  and  abstruse;  and  by  many  will  be  re- 
commended, not  only  as  more  agreeable,  but  more  useful, 
than  the  other.  It  enters  more  into  common  life ;  moulds 
the  heart  and  aflections ;  and,  by  touching  those  principles 
which  actuate  men,  reforms  their  conduct,  and  brinj 
nearer  to  that  model  of  perfection  which  it  descrilw 
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itilt:  contrary,  the  abstruse  philosupliy,  btiiig  founded  on  a, 

I  t^rn  oTntind,  wl)j(;U  cumQt  enter  into  business  and  action, 

Lnii^es  when  th^  pliUosppher  leaves  t)it  shade  and  comes 

iotq  open  day ;  nof'  con  its  prioctples  easily  retain  any  in- 
^flugnce  over  our  cqnduct  and  beht^vig^r.  'Ol^  feelings 
^9f  our  b^rt,  the  agitation  of  our,  passions,  tlje  vehenien<;e 
lof  Qur  aifections,  dissipate  nil  its  conclusions,  and  reduce 
I  ^e  profound  philosopher  to  a  mere  plebeian. 

Tliis,  also  nuist  be  confesied,  that  the  most  durable,  as 
I  ipell  OH  idlest  ffktne,  has  been  actfuircd  by  the  easy  philo- 
I  B/tphy ;  and  that  abstract  reasoners  seem  hjtjiertu  to  have 
I  «njoyed  only  a  momentary  reputation,  from  the  c^rice  or 

tgnproiice  of  tlieir  on'n  age-,  but  have  not,  been  able  to  sup- 
I  porttheirr^npwn  with  more  equitablt;  posterity.  I,ti«easy 
I  ifT  a  profound  philpsopher  to  cpmmit  a  mistake  in  l)i^  sub- 
I  tile  reasonings ;  and  one  mistake  is  the  necessary  parent, 
I  of  aiiotlier,  while  he  pushes. on  his  consequences,  and  is, 
I  qpl  deterred,  &on]  ^m^racing  any  conclusion,  by  it^  un- 
I  y^ual  app^oropc^  or  its  contradiction  to  popular  opinion. 
I  Bat  a  philosopher,  who  purposes  only  tu  represent  the 
Y  ^inmon  sen^  of  mankind  in  nipre  beautiful  apd  more  en- 
I  fl^'"S  colours,  if  by  accident  he  Saiifi  into  error,  goes  no 
Ifiirthcr:  but  renewing  his  appeal  to  common  sense,  ^nd 
I  the  natural  s^ntiaientE  of  the  miml.  returns  into  the  right 
I  path,  and  s«ct>i^*^'>  himself  from  any  dangerous  illusions. 
1  Th^  btno  of  Cicero  flourish^  at  p::esent;  but  that  qi 
I  Ari^^itl^  is  utterly  decayed.  La  Bruyerc  pasges  the  sgas, 
m  fnd  still  maintains  his  repu^tion ;  but  the  glory  of  Male- 
I  ^rauche  is.  cotifine4  ^  1^'^  Q^'>>  natiot),  and  to  his  own 
I  4g|^.  And  Ail^Jison,  perhaps,  will  Ipc  read  willi  pleasure, 
^W/h^>  Lock?  shall  b?  entirely  forgoUen. 

Tlie  mure  phiLwfopher  is  a  character  wfhich  is  cpn^npn- 

'jf  hirt  lit,(k  acceptable  in  th«  worltl,  q.s  being  supposed  to 


contribute  nothing  either  to  the  advantage  or  pleasure  of 
society,  while  lie  lives  remote  from  commuDication  with 
mankind,  and  is  wrapped  up  in  principles  and  notions 
equally  remote  from  their  comprehension.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  mere  ignorant  is  still  more  despised  ;  nor  is  any 
thing  deemed  a  surer  sign  of  an  itliberal  genius,  in  an  age 
and  nation  where  the  sciences  flourish,  than  to  be  entirely 
destitute  of  all  relish  for  those  noble  entertainments.  The 
most  perfect  character  is  supposed  to  lie  between  those 
extremes;  retaining  an  equal  ability  and  taste  for  books, 
company,  and  business ;  preserving  in  conversation  that 
discernment  and  delicacy  which  arise  from  polite  letters ; 
and,  in  business,  that  probity  and  accurac}' which  are  the 
natural  result  of  a  just  philosophy.  In  order  to  diffuse 
and  cultivate  so  accomplished  a  character,  nothing  can  be 
more  useful  than  compositions  of  the  easy  style  and  man- 
ner, which  draw  not  too  nitich  from  life,  reqinre  no  deep 
application  or  retreat  to  be  comprehended,  and  send  back 
the  student  among  maukind  full  of  noble  sentiments  a 
wise  precepts,  applicable  to  every  exigence  of  human  ttlwl 
By  means  of  such  compositions,  virtue  becomes  amiably 
science  agreeable,  company  instructive,  and  retirema 
entertaining. 

Man  is  a  reasonable  being ;  aiul,  as  such,  receives  from*^ 
science  his  proper  food  and  nourishment :  But  so  n 
are  the  bounds  of  human  understanding,  that  little  sati9^^ 
faction  can  he  hoped  for  in  this  particular,  either  from  thS^ 
extent  or  security  of  his  acquisitions.  Man  is  a  sociabWjC 
no  less  than  a  reasonable  being :  But  neither  can  he  alwayrfl 
enjoy  company  agreeable  and  amusing,  or  preserve  ti 
proper  relish  for  them.  Man  is  also  an  active  being ;  am 
from  that  disposition,  as  well  as  from  the  various 
ties  of  human  life,  must  submit  to  business  and  occupatioi 
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But  the  iniiid  requires  some  relaxation,  and  cannot  always 
support  its  bent  to  care  and  industry.  It  seems,  then,  that 
nature  has  pointed  out  a  mixed  kind  of  life  as  most  suitable 
to  the  human  race,  and  secretly  admonished  them  to  allow 
none  of  these  biases  to  draw  loo  much,  so  as  to  incapaci- 
tate them  for  other  occupations  and  entertainments.  In- 
dulge your  passion  for  sciencej  says  she,  but  let  your 
science  be  human,  and  such  as  may  have  a  direct  reference 
to  action  and  society.  Abstruse  thought  and  profound 
researches  I  prohibit,  and  will  severely  punish,  by  the 
pensive  melancholy  which  they  introduce,  by  the  endless 
uncertiunty  in  which  they  involve  you,  and  by  the  cold 
reception  your  pretended  discoveries  shall  meet  with, 
when  communicated.  Be  a  philosopher ;  but,  amidst  all 
your  philosophy,  be  still  a  man. 

Were  the  generality  of  mankind  contented  to  prefer 
the  easy  philosophy  to  the  abstract  and  profound,  without 
throwing  any  blame  or  contempt  on  tlie  latter,  it  might 
not  be  improper,  perhaps,  to  comply  with  this  general 
opinion,  and  allow  every  man  to  enjoy,  without  opposition, 
bis  own  taste  and  sentiment.  But  as  the  matter  is  often 
carried  farther,  even  to  the  absolute  rejecting  of  all  pro- 
found reasonings,  or  what  is  commonly  called  tnetapkyncs, 
we  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  what  can  reasonably  be 
pleaded  in  their  behalf. 

We  may  begin  with  observing,  that  one  considerable 
advantage  which  results  from  the  accurate  and  abstract 
philosophy,  is  its  subserviency  to  the  easy  and  humane  ; 
which,  without  the  former,  can  never  attain  a  sufBcient 
degree  of  exactness  in  its  sentiments,  precepts,  or  reason- 
ings. All  polite  letters  are  nothing  but  pictures  of  human 
life  in  various  attitudes  and  situations,  and  inspire  us  with 
different  sentiments  of  praise  or  blame,  admiration  or  ri- 


dieule,  according  to  tlie  qualities  of  the  object  which  Ulejr  J 
set  before  us.     An  artisf  must  be  better  (jQalificd  to  sutS-' 
cSed  in  this  tuidertakitig,  who,  besides  a  delicate  td^te  an'^  I 
a  quick  apprehension,  possesses  an  accurate  tnowledgeof* 
the  interna!  fabi'ic,  the  operation^  of  the  understanding,' 
the  wurltings  of  the  passions,  and  the  various  species  of  j 
sentiment  which  discriminate  vice  ohd  virtue.     How  pain-' 
ful  soever  this  inward  search  or  hiquiry  mity  appear,  it  be-^  1 
coines'  in  some  measure  requisite  to  those  who  woutd  de-   f 
scribe  with  sticcess  the  obvious  and  ouintat-d  appearances' 
of  life  and  mahners.     The  anatomist  f)reseiits  to  the  eyei  ' 
the  most  hideous  and  disagreeable  objects,  but  his  science'  . 
is  nseful  to  the  painter  in  delineating  even  a  \'enus  or 
Helen.     While  the  latter  employs  all  the  richest  colout^ 
of  his  art,  and  gives  his  figures  the  most  graceftd  and  en- 
gaging nirs,  he  must  still  carry  his  attention  to  the  inward 
structure  of  the  human  body,  the  position  of  the  muscles, 
the  fabric  of  the  bones,  and  the  use  and  figure  of  every 
part  or  organ.     Acritrncy  is,  in  every  c^e,  advantageous 
to  besuty,  and  just  reasoning  to  delicate  sentiment.     In 
vrin  would  we  exalt  the  ofle  by  depreciating  ihc  other. 

Besides,  we  may  observe,  u)  every  art  or  jirofessioii, 
even  those  which  most  concern  life  or  action,  that  a  spirit 
of  accuracy,  however  acquired,  carries  all  of  them  nearer 
their  perfection,  and  renders  them  more  subsetvleiit  to  the 
mterests  of  society.  And  though  n  philosopher  may  live 
remote  from  business,  the  genius  of  philosophy,  if  carefully 
cultivated  by  sevemi,  must  gradually  diffuse  itself  through- 
out the  whole  society,  and  bestow  a  simitar  Correctness  on 
et-ery  art  or  calling.  The  politician  will  acquire  gientii 
foresight  and  subtilty  in  the  subdividing  and  balancing  nf 
power ;  die  lawj'er  more  method  and  finer  principles  in 
his  reasonings ;  aud  the  general  *norc  reguUiiiy  in  hi* 
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discipline,  and  moi's  caution  in  his  plans  and  operations. 
The  stability  of  modern  governments  above  the  ancient, 
and  the  accuracy  of  modem  philosophy,  have  improved, 
and  probably  will  stiH  improve  by  similar  gradations. 

Were  there  no  advantage  to  be  reaped  from  tlicse  stu- 
dies beyond  the  gratificotion  of  an  innocent  curiosity,  yet 
ought  not  even  this  to  be  despised,  as  being  an  accession 
to  those  few  safe  and  harmless  pleasures  which  are  bestow- 
ed on  the  human  race.  The  sweetest  ant?  most  inoffen- 
sive path  of  life  leads  through  tlie  avenues  of  science  and 
learning ;  and  whoever  can  either  remove  any  obstnic- 
ticms  in  this  way,  or  open  up  any  new  prospect,  ought  so 
far  to  be  esteemed  a  benefactor  to  mimlLind.  And  though 
these  rescartlies  may  appear  paintiil  and  fatiguing,  it  is 
with  some  minds  as  with  some  bodies,  which  being  en- 
dowed with  vigcn-ous  and  florid  health,  require  severe  ex- 
ercwc,  and  reap  a  pleasure  from  what,  to  the  generality 
of  miuikind,  may  seem  burdensome  and  laborious.  Ob- 
liciirity,  indeed,  is  painful  to  the  mind  as  well  as  to  the 
eye ;  but,  to  bring  li^t  from  obscurity,  by  whatever  la- 
bour, must  needs  be  delightful  amt  rejoicing. 

But  this  obscnrity,  in  tlie  profound  and  abstiact  phi- 
losophy, is  ohgccted  to,  not  only  as  painftd  and  fatiguing, 
but  as  the  inevitable  source  of  uncertainty  and  error. 
Here,  indeed,  lies  the  justesl  and  most  plausible  objection 
agiunst  n  considerable  part  of  metaphysics,  tfiat  they  are 
not  properly  a  science,  but  arise,  either  from  tlie  fruitless 
efibrta  of  human  vanity,  which  would  penetrate  into  sub- 
jects utterly  inaccessible  to  the  understanding,  or  from 
the  craft  of  popular  superstitions,  which,  being  inialOe  to 
dcftnd  themselves  on  fair  ground,  raise  these  entangling 
brambles  to  cover  and  protect  thctr  weakness.  Chased 
frmn  the  o|»en  country,  these  robbers  fly  into  the  forest, 
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and  Ik  in  wait  to  break  in  upon  every  unguarded  avenue 
of  the  mind,  and  overwhelm  it  with  religious  fears  and, 
prejudices.  The  stoutest  antagonist,  if  he  reiuit  his  watch  ^^ 
a  moment,  is  oppressed  ;  and  many,  through  cowardic 
and  folly,  open  the  gates  to  tlie  enemies,  and  willingly 
receive  them  with  reverence  and  submission  as  their  le-f, 
gal  sovereigns.  ,, 

But  is  this  a  sufficient  reason  why  philosophers  should,,-'! 
desist  from  such  researches,  and  leave  superstition  still  ii^ 
possession  of  her  retreat  ?  Is  it  not  proper  to  draw  a 
postte  conclusion,  and  perceive  the  necessity  of  carrying,- 
the  war  into  the  most  secret  recesses  of  the  enemy  ?  In 
vain  do  we  hope,  that  men,  from  frequent  disappointment,*) 
will  at  last  abandon  such  airy  sciences,  and  discover  the, 
proper  province  of  human  reason;  for,  besides  that  many;, 
persons  find  too  sensible  an  interest  in  perpetuallyrecaU-,   , 
ing  such  topics,  besides  this,  1  say,  tlie  motive  of  blind, 
despair  can  never  reasonably  have  place  in  the  sciences;, 
since,  however  unsuccessful  former  attempts  may  have  pro- , 
ved,  there  is  still  room  to  hope,  that  the  industry,  good, 
fortune,  or  improved  sagacity  of  succeeding  generations^) 
may  reach  discoveries  unknown  to  former  ages.     Each 
adventurous  geuius  will  still  leap  at  the  arduous  prizeif 
and  find  himself  stimulated,  rather  than  discouraged,  by 
the  failures  of  his  predecessors;  while  he  hopes  that  tb^ 
glory  of  achieving  so  hard  an  adventure  is  reserved  for.  I 
him  alone.     The  only  method  of  freeing  learning  at  one* 
from  these  abstruse  questions,  is  to  inquire  seriously  into, 
the  nature  of  human  understanding,  and  .show,  from  e 
exact  analysis  of  its  powers  and  capacity,  that  it  is  by  tiO)  I 
means  fitted  for  such  remote  and  abstruse  subjects.    Ws; 
must  submit  to  this  fatigue,  in  order  to  live  at  ease  evei)  I 
after ;  and  must  cultivate  true  metaphysics  with  some  carv  I 
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in  order  to  destroy  the  false  and  adulterated.     Indolence, 
vhich  to  some  persons  affords  a  safeguard  against  this  de- 
ceitful philosophy,  is,  with  others,  overbalanced  by  curio 
,  sity ;  and  despair,  which  at  some  moments  prevails,  may 
I  give  place  afterwards  to  sanguine  hopes  and  expectations. 
►  Accurate  and  just  reasoning  is  the  only  catholic  remedy 
\  fitted  for  all  persons  and  all  dispositions,  and  is  alone  able 
to  subvert  that  abstruse  philosophy  and  metaphysical  jar- 
'   gon,  which,  being  mixed  up  with  popular  superstition, 
renders  it  in  a  manner  impenetrable  to  careless  rcasoners, 
Uid  gives  it  the  air  of  science  and  wisdom. 

Besides  this  advantage  of  rejecting,  after  deliberate  in- 
quiry, the  most  uncertain  and  disagreeable  part  of  learn- 
ing, there  are  many  positive  advantages,  whicli  result  from 
1  accurate  scrutiny  into  the  powers  and  fucnities  of  hu- 
man nature.  It  is  remarkable,  concerning  the  operations 
of  the  mind,  that  though  most  intimately  present  to  us,  yet, 
whenever  they  become  the  object  of  reflection,  they  seem 
involved  in  obscurity ;  nor  can  the  eye  readily  find  those 
lines  and  boundaries  which  dl-icriminate  and  distinguish 
them.  The  objects  are  too  tine  to  remain  long  in  the  same 
aspect  or  situation ;  and  must  be  apprehended  in  an  in- 
stant, by  a  superior  penetration,  derived  from  nature,  and 
improved  by  habit  and  reflection.  It  becomes,  therefore, 
no  inconsiderable  part  of  science,  barely  to  know  the  dif- 
ferent operations  of  the  mind,  to  separate  litem  from  each 
<  other,  to  class  them  imder  their  proper  heads,  and  to  cor- 
rect all  that  seeming  disorder,  in  which  they  lie  involved, 
when  made  the  object  of  reflection  and  inquiry.  This  task 
of  ordering  and  distinguishing,  which  lias  no  merit,  when 
performed  with  regard  to  external  bodies,  the  objects  of 
oar  senses,  rises  in  its  value,  when  directed  towards  tho 
operations  of  the  miiitl.  in  proportion  to  the  difficulty  and 
UlxHir  which  we  meet  with  in  performing  it.     And  if  we 
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can  go  no  Tarther  than  this  meiitat  geograpliji,  or  Jclinea- 
tion*  of  the  distinct  parts  and  powers  of  tlic  mindi  it  is  at 
least  a  satis&clion  to  go  so  far;  and  the  niore  ol^viouti 
tKis  science  may  appear,  (and  it  is  by  no  moans  obvjuus.) 
the  more  contemptible  still  must  tlie  ignorance  of  it  be  es- 
teemed, in  all  pretenders  to  learning  and  pliiloiiophy. 

Nor  can  there  remain  any  suspicion,  tliat  Lljis  science  is 
uncertain  am]  cbJmericaJ ;  unless  we  should  entertain  sucU 
a  scepticism  as  is  entirely  subversive  of  all  speculation,  and 
even  action.  It  caniiDt  be  doubted  that  Uie  niiml  is  en- 
dowed with  several  powers  and.  faculties,  that  these  powers 
are  distinct  from  each  other,  that  what  is  really  distinct 
to  tlie  immediate  perception  may  be  distinguished  by  re- 
flection ;  and  consequently,  that  there  is  a  truth  and  folse- 
Ikood  in  all  propositions  on  this  subject,  and  a  truth  anil 
falsehooil  which  lie  not  beyond  the  compass  of  human  un- 
derstanding. There  are  many  obvious  distinctions  of  this 
kind,  such  as  those  between  the  will  and  understanding, 
the  imagination  and  passions,  which  fall  within  the  com- 
(irehension  of  every  human  creature ;  and  the  finer  and 
more  philosophical  distinctions  are  no  less  real  and  cer- 
tain, though  more  difficult  to  be  comprehended.  Some 
instances,  especially  lute  ones,  of  success  in  these  inqui- 
ries, may  give  us  a  juster  notion  of  the  certainty  and  soli- 
dity of  this  branch  of  learning.  And  sliall  we  esteem  it 
worthy  the  labour  of  a  philosopher  to  give  us  a  true  syB-= 
Iitu  of  the  planets,  and  adjust  the  position  and  order 
those  remote  bodies;  while  we  aflect  to  overlook  th 
who,  with  so  much  success,  delineate  the  parts  of  the 
mind,  in  which  we  are  so  intimately  concerned? 

But  may  we  nut  hope,  that  philosophy,  if  cultivated 
with  care,  and  encouraged  by  the  attention  of  the  public, 
may  carry  its  researches  still  farther,  and  discover  at  least, 
imi  degree,  \Ik  secret  springs  and  principles  by  wiiirh 
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.  tilt;  liumait  iiund  is  acluatetl  in  lis  operation?  AtitroBO- 
mers  bad  long  contented  themselves  wiiK  |froving,  from 
Uie  plienoineDs,  the  true  motions,  order,  and  mngtiitadc 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  i  till  a  philosopher,  at  last,  arose, 
who  seems,  from' the  haziest  reasoning,  to  have  also  de- 
it^rmined  the  laws  and  forces,  by  wliidi  the  reroiutions  of 
the  plnnets  are>  governed  «ad  dh%cted.    The  like  has  been 

'  ptrfoi'ine<l  witli  regard  to  other  parts  of  nature.  And 
tliere  is  no  reason  to  despair  of  cqtral  success  in  our  in- 

'  qairies  concerning  the  laentnl  powers  and  economy,  if  pro- 
necuted  with  equal 'Capacity  ami  coution.     It  is  probable, 

.  ttiat  tMie  operation  and  pHbciple  of  the  mind  depends  on 
unotlier;  wlii^h,  i^oin,  tnoy  be  resolved  into  one  moru 
general  ondMfverSal :  And  how  far  these  researdies  may 
possibly  be  carried,  it  wilt  be  difficult  for  us,  before,  or  even 

-after,  a  careful  trial,  exactly  to  determine.  Thi.s  is  cer- 
tain, that  atteiapls  of  this  kind  are  every  day  made  even 
by  those  who  philosophize  the  most  negligently:  And  do- 
thing  G«n  bemore  requisite  than  to  enter  upon  die  enter- 
prise with  thorough  care  and  'attention ;  that,  if  it  lie  ■with- 
in tiie  compass  of  human  understanding,  it  may  at  lost  he 
liai^ily  achieved ;  if  not,  it  may,  however,  be  rejected 

-with  9ome  confidence  and  security.  This  last  conclusion, 
snreiy,  is  not  desirable ;  nor  ought  it  to  be  embraced  too 
rashly.     For  how  much  must  we  dtioinish  from  the  beau- 

ity  and  value  ofthis  species  of  philosophy,  upon  such  a  snp- 
r  "iponkioo  'i  Moralists  have  hitherto  been  accustomed,  when 
they  considered'  the  vast  'multitude  and  idiversity  of  those 
actions  that  excite  our  approbation  or  dislike,  to  search 
for  some  common  principle,  on  wliich  this  variety  of  sen- 
timents might  depend.  And  though  they  have  sometimes 
curried  the  matter  too  far,  by  their  passion  for  some  one 
general,  principle;  it  must,  however,  be  confessed,  that 
they  are  excusable  in  expecting  to  find  some  general  prin- 
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ciples,  into  wliicli  all  the  vices  and  virtues  were  justly  U 
be  resolved.  The  like  has  been  the  endeavour  of  critics, 
logicians,  and  even  politicians:  Nor  Imvc  their  attempts 
been  wholly  unsuccessful ;  though  perhaps  longer  time, 
greater  uccurncy,  and  more  nrdent  application,  may  bring 
these  sciences  still  nearer  their  perfection.  To  throw  up 
ut  once  all  pretensions  of  this  kind,  may  justly  be  deemed 
more  rash,  precipitate,  and  dogmatical,  than  even  the  bold- 
est and  most  affirmative  philosophy,  that  has  ever  attempt- 
ed to  impose  its  crude  dictates  and  principles  on  mankind. 
What  tliough  these  reasonings  concerning  human  na- 
ture seem  abstract,  and  of  difHcult  comprehension,  this 
affords  no  presumption  of  their  falsehood.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  seems  impossible,  that  what  has  hitherto  escaped 
so  many  wise  and  profound  phUosophers,  can  be  very  ob- 
vious and  easy.  And  whatever  pains  these  researches  may 
cost  us,  we  may  think  ourselves  sufficiently  rewarded,  not 
only  in  point  of  profit  but  of  pleasure,  if,  by  that  means, 
we  can  make  any  addition  to  our  stock  of  knowledge,  in 
subjects  of  such  unspeakable  importance. 

But  as,  after  all,  the  abstractedness  of  these  speculations 
is  no  recommendation,  but  rather  a  disadvantage  to  them, 
and  as  this  difficulty  may  perhaps  be  surmounted  by  care 
and  art,  and  tlie  avoiding  of  all  unnecessary  detail,  we 
have,  in  the  following  inquiry,  attempted  to  throw  some 
light  upon  subjects,  from  which  uncertainty  has  hitherto 
deterred  the  wise,  and  obscurity  the  Ignorant.  Happy,  if 
we  can  unite  the  boundaries  of  the  dilferent  species  of  phi- 
losophy, by  reconciling  profound  inquiry  with  clearness, 
and  truth  with  novelty  !  And  still  more  happy,  if  reason- 
ing in  this  easy  manner,  we  can  undermine  tlie  founda- 
tions of  an  abstruse  philosophy,  whicli  seems  i 
therto  served  only  as  a  shelter  to  superstition,  a 
-to  itbsurditv  and  error  ! 
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OF  THE  ORIGIN  OF  IDEAS. 

ill  VERY  one  will  readily  allow,  that  there  is  a  considerable 
difference  between  the  perceptions  of  the  mind,  when  a 
man  feels  the  pain  of  excessive  heat,  or  the  pleasure  of 
moderate  warmth ;  and  when  he  afterwards  recaUs  to  his 
memory  this  sensation,  or  anticipates  it  by  his  imagina- 
tion. These  faculties  may  mimic  or  copy  the  perceptions 
of  the  senses ;  but  they  never  can  entirely  reach  the  force 
and  vivacity  of  the  original  sentiment  The  utmost  we 
say  of  them,  even  when  they  operate  with  greatest  vigour, 
is,  that  they  represent  their  object  in  so  lively  a  manner, 
that  we  could  ahnosi  say  we  feel  or  see  it :  But,  except 
the  mind  be  disordered  by  disease  or  madness,  they  ne- 
ver can  arrive  at  such  a  pitch  of  vivacity,  as  to  render 
these  perceptions  altogether  undistinguishable.  All  the 
colours  of  poetry,  however  splendid,  can  never  paint  na- 
tural objects  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  the  description 
be  taken  for  a  real  landscape.  The  most  lively  thought 
is  still  inferior  to  the  dullest  sensation. 

We  may  observe  a  like  distinction  to  run  through  all 
the  other  perceptions  of  the  mind.  A  man  in  a  fit  of  an- 
ger is  actuated  in  a  very  different  manner  from  one  who 
only  thinks  of  that  emotion.  If  you  tell  me,  that  any  person 
is  in  love,  I  easily  understand  your  meaning,  and  form  a 
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just  (,-unception  of  liis  situation;  but  never  can  mistake  that 
conception  for  tlie  real  disorders  and  agitations  of  the  pas- 
sion. When  we  reflect  on  our  past  sentiments  and  affec- 
tiotis,  our  thought  is  a  faitliful  mirror,  and  copies  its  ob- 
jects truly ;  but  the  colours  which  it  employs  are  faint  and 
dull,  in  comparison  of  those  in  which  our  original  percep- 
tions were  clothed.  It  requires  no  nice  discernment  or  me- 
taphysical head  to  mark  the  distinction  between  them, 

Here,  therefore,  we  may  divide  oil  the  perceptions  of  the 
mind  into  two  classes  or  species,  which  are  distinguished 
by  lh«r  different  degrees  of  force  and  vivacity.  The  less 
forcible  and  lively  are  commonly  deiio^ikiated  Tjhouqsts 
or  IttEAS.  The  other  species  waal  a  name  in  our  language 
and  in  most  others ;  1  suppose,  beqause  it  was  not  requi- 
site ibr  any,  but  phUoet^ilHcal  purposes,  tu  riiak  iham  .un- 
der a  general  teom  or  appellation.  Let  us,  thevofore,  use 
a  little  freedoni,  and  call  them  iMPHEesnoxsi  ^uployigg 
that  word  in  a  sense  somewhat  different  from  the  usufd. 
By  the  term  impremon,  then,  I  mean  all  our  more  lively 
perceptions,  when  we  hear,  or  see,  or  feel,  or  love,  or  hate, 
or  desire,  or  will.  And  impressions  arc  di^tii^uishod 
fr«im  ideas,  which  are  the  less  liveJy  perceptions,  of  which 
we  are  conscious,  wlien  we  reflect  on  any  of  those  sensa- 
tions or  movements  above  mentioned. 

Nothing,  at  first  view,  may  seem  more  unbounded  than 
the  thought  of  man ;  which  not  only  escapes  all  hunt^i 
power  and  authority,  but  is  not  even  restrained  within  the 
limits  of  nature  and  reality.  To  form  moufiters,  and  join 
incongruous  sluipes  and  appearances,  costs  thejimagio^tion 
no  more  trouble  than  to  conceive  th&most  natural  and  fa- 
miliar objects.  And  whileithe.bodyisconfiiied  to  one  pla- 
net, along  which  it  creeps,  willi  pain  and  difficulty,  the 
thought  can  in  an  instant  transport  us  into  the  most  dis- 
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mt  regions  of  tbe  universe ;  or  even  beyond  the  universe, 
tSnto  the  unbounded  chaos,  where  nature  is  supposed  to  lie 
s  total  confusion.     What  never  was  seen  or  heard  of,  may 
t  be  conceived ;  nor  is  any  thing  beyond  the  power  of 
lought,  except  what  impUcs  an  absolute  contradiction. 
t  But  though  our  thought  seems  to  possess  this  unbound- 
i  liberty,  we  shall  find,  upon  a  nearer  examination,  that 
s  really  confined  within  very  narrow  hmits,  and  that  all 
Ilis  creative  power  of  the  mind  nmounts  to  no  more  than 
F  tbe  faculty  of  compounding,  transposinf;!  augmenting,  or 
r  diminishing  the  materials  afibrded  us  by  the  senses  and  ex- 
[,  pieiience.     When  we  think  of  a  golden  mountain,  we  only 
Din  two  consistent  ideas,  gold  and  mountain,  with  which 
:  formerly  acquainted.     A  virtuous  horse  we  can 
mcoive ;  because,  from  our  own  feeling,  we  can  conceive 
i  and  this  we  may  unite  to  ihu  figutt;  and  shupe  of 
I*  horse,  which  is  an  animal  familiar  to  us.     In  short,  all 
mfiie  materials  of  thinking  are  derived  either  from  oiir  out- 
ran! or  inward  sentiment :  The  mixture  and  composition 
r  these  belongs  alone  to  the  mind  and  will :  Or,  to  ex- 
is  myself  in  philosophical  language,  all  our  ideas  or  more 
^ble  perceptions  are  copies  of  our  impressions  or  more 
Bively  ones. 

Il  To  prove  this,  the  two  following  arguments  will,  I  hope, 
■He  sufBcient.  First,  When  we  analyse  our  tlioughta  or 
,  however  compounded  or  sublime,  we  always  find  that 
I  tiiey  resolve  themselves  into  such  simple  ideas  as  were  co- 
1  from  a  precedent  feeling  or  sentiment.  Even  those 
as,  which,  at  first  view,  seem  the  most  wide  of  this  ori- 
I,  are  found,  upoik*  nearer  scrutiny,  to  be  derived  from 
The  idea  of  Gon,  as  meaning  an  infinitely  intelligent. 
Be,  and  good  Being,  arises  from  reflecting  on  the  opera- 
IS  of  our  own  mind,  and  augmenting,  without  limit, 
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ihosc  qualities  oi  goodneas  und  wwlon).  We  may  prfw 
cute  thiii  loquivy  tq  wliat  length  we  pleue }  wIictu  we  aball 
always  iiad,  tUftt  every  idea  wliich  wc  examine  is  copied 
irum  a  eim^l^r  iuiprcssion.  Those  who  would  aosert,  that 
this  positioii  ia  uot  universally  true,  nor  without  exception, 
hfkve  only  one,  and  that  mi  eaiiy,  method  of  refuting  it;  by 
ptuduciiig  that  idea,  which,  in  their  opinion,  i&  not  derived 
from  tit'it.  buurce.  U  will  theu  be  incumbent  on  us,  if  we 
would  maintain  our  doctrine,  to  produce  the  impression  or 
lively  perception  which  corresponds  to  it. 

SecoiKlii/,  If  it  huppeni  fioin  a  defect  of  the  organ,  that 
a  Ulan  is  not  Gusceplible  of  any  species  of  Benaation,  we  al- 
ways find  tliat  he  is  as  Utile  suu:cptiiile  of  the  correejion- 
dent  ideas.  A  blind  man  can  form  no  notion  of  colours; 
a  deaf  man  of  sounds.  Restore  either  of  them  (hat  sense 
in  which  he  is  deficient ;  by  opening  this  new  inlet  for  his 
seusaiions,  you  also  open  an  inlet  for  the  ideas  ^  and  he 
finds  no  difficulty  in  conceiving  these  objects.  The  case 
is  tlie  siiHie,  if  the  object  proper  for  exciting  any  station 
has  never  been  applied  to  the  organ.  A  I^plandcr  or  Ne- 
gro has  no  notion  of  the  rehsL  of  wine.  And  tliough  there 
are  few  or  no  iaslaucea  of  a  like  deficiency  in  the  mind, 
where  a  perFoii  has  never  felt,  or  is  wholly  incapable  of  a 
senlimeut  or  passion  that  belongs  to  his  species,  yet  we  find 
the  same  observation  to  take  place  in  a  loss  ilegree.  A 
man  of  mild  manners  cnn  form  no  idea  of  inveterate  re- 
venge or  cruelty ;  nor  can  a  sel£sb  heart  easily  conceivo 
the  heights  of  friendship  and  generosity.  It  is  readily  al- 
lowed, tl)at  other  beings  may  possess  many  senses  of  which 
we  can  have  no  conception ;  because  the  ideas  of  them  have 
never  been  introduced  to  us,  in  the  only  manner  by  which 
nn  idea  can  have  access  to  the  mind,  to  wit^  by  the  actual 
feeling  and  sensation. 
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Tliere  is,  liowerer,  one  contradictory  phenomenon, 
which  may  prove,  that  it  is  uot  absolutely  impofisible  for 
-ideas  to  arise,  independent  of  their  correspondoiit  impres- 
Ifons,  1  believe,  it  wilt  readily  be  allowed,  that  the  several 
disttoct  ideas  of  colour,  which  enter  by  the  eye,  or  those 
of  sound,  which  are  conveyed  by  the  cai',  are  really  dif- 
^eot  from  each  other,  though,  at  the  same  time,  reaera- 
■liling.  Now,  if  this  be  true  of  different  colours,  it  must 
no  less  so  of  the  different  shades  of  the  same  rolotir; 
Wid  each  fthade  produces  a  distinct  idea,  independent  of 
rest.  For  if  this  should  be  denied,  it  is  poaaible.  by 
itie  continual  gradation  of  shadet^,  <.o  run  a  colour  .  ueusi- 
bly  into  what  is  most  remote  from  it ;  and  if  you  will  not 
allow  any  of  the  means  to  be  diiT^rent,  yon  cannot,  v'ltb- 
out  absurdity,  deny  the  extremes  to  be  the  same.  Suppose, 
tlierefore,  a  person  to  have  enjoyed  his  sight  for  thirty 
yeai-s,  and  to  have  become  perfectly  ncr^ainted  with  co- 
ijwirs  of  all  kinds,  except  one  particutar  shade  of  Wiie,  for 
which  it  never  has  been  his  fortune  to  meet  with; 
■fct  all  the  different  shades  of  that  colour,  escq)t  that  single 
Unc,  be  placed  befoitr  him,  dcscnding  gradually  from  the 
)t  to  the  lightest,  it  is  plain,  that  he  will  perceive  « 
tdanli  where  that  shade  is  wanting,  and  wi!I  be  sensible 
tttat  there  is  a  greater  distance  in  that  place  between  the 
contiguous  colours  than  in  any  other.  Now  I  ask,  whe- 
ther it  be  possible  for  him,  from  his  own  imagination,  to 
supply  this  deficiency,  and  raise  up  to  himself  the  idea  of 
that  particular  ehade,  though  it  had  never  been  conveyed 
[to  him  by  his  senses?  I  believe  there  are  few  but  will  be 
'Sf  opinion  that  he  can  ;  and  this  may  serve  as  a  proof, 
the  simple  ideas  are  not  always,  in  every  instance,  de- 
I  from  the  correspondent  impressions,  though  this  in- 
«  is  80  singular,  that  it  is  scarcely  worth  our  obser- 
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ving,  aiiil  Joes  not  merit,  that  Sot  it  alone  we  should  alter 
our  genersi  maxim. 

Here,  thcreforei  is  a  proposition,  which  not  only  seenw 
in  itseir  simple  and  intelligible,  but  if  a  proper  use  were 
made  of  it,  might  render  every  dispute  equally  intelligible, 
and  banish  all  tltat  jargon  which  has  so  long  taken  pos- 
session of  metaphysical  reasonings,  and  drawn  disgrace 
upon  them.  All  ideas,  especially  abstract  ones,  are  natu- 
rally faint  and  obscure.  The  mind  has  but  a  slender  hoUl 
of  them,  'riiey  are  apt  to  be  confounded  with  other  re- 
sembling ideas,  and  when  we  have  often  employed  any 
term,  though  without  a  distinct  meaning,  we  are  apt  to 
imagine  it  has  a  determinate  idea  annexed  to  it.  On  the 
contrary,  all  impressions,  that  is,  all  sensations  cither  out- 
ward or  inward,  are  strong  and  vivid.  The  limits  between 
them  are  more  exactly  determined ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  fall 
into  any  error  or  mistake  with  regard  to  them.  When 
we  entertain,  therefore,  any  suspicion  that  a  philosophical 
term  is  employed  without  any  meaning  or  idea,  (as  is  but 
loo  frequent,)  we  need  but  inquire,  from  what  impression 
is  that  supposed  idea  derived?  And  if  it  be  impossible  to 
assign  any,  this  will  serve  to  confirm  our  suE])icion.  By 
bringing  ideas  into  so  clear  a  light,  we  may  reasonably 
hope  to  remove  all  dispute  which  may  arise  concerning 
their  nature  and  reality". 


«  NoTi  [A.] 
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or  THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  IDEAS. 


IT  is  evident,  that  there  is  a  principle  of  connection  be- 
tween tbe  diSercDt  thoughts  or  ideas  of  the  mind,  and 
4bet,  in  their  appearance  to  the  memory  or  imagination^ 
r  4bey  introduce  each  other  with  a  certain  degree  of  method 
I  .and  regularity.     In  our  more  serious  thinking  or  discourse 
'  this  is  so  obserrablc,  th;it  any  particular  thought,  which 
'    lireaks  in  upon  tbc  rt^ular  tract  or  diain  of  ideas,  is  im- 
I  ^ediatelj  remarked  ami  rejected.     And  even  in  our  wild- 
I  .«l  and  roost  wandering  reveries,  nay,  in  our  very  dreamy 
]  ,we  shall  find,  if  we  reflect,  that  tlic  imagination  ran  not 
f  tflltogether  at  adventures,  but  that  there  was  still  a  conneo 
I  (tion  upheld  among  the  different  ideas  which  succeeded 
each  other.     Were  the  loosest  and  freest  conversation  to 
be  transcribed,  there  would  immediately  be  observed  some* 
thing  which  connected  it  in  all  its  transitions.     Or  where 
this  is  wanting,  the  person  who  broke  tbe  thread  of  dis- 
course might  still  inform  you,  that  there  had  secretly  re- 
Tolved  in  his  mind  a  succession  of  thought,  which  had  gra- 
dually led  him  from  the  subject  of  conversation.     Among 
[.different  languages,  even  where  we  cannot   suspect  the 
[least  connection  or  communication,  it  is  found,  that  the 
I .  words  expressive  of  ideas  the  most  compounded,  do  yet 
uly  oorrMpond  to  each  other ;  a  certain  proof  that  the 
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eimpic  ideas  com prcb ended  in  the  compound  ones  were 
bound  together  by  some  universal  principle,  whicli  had  an 
equal  influence  on  all  mankind. 

Tiiough  it  be  loo  obvious  to  escape  observation,  that 
different  ideas  are  connected  together,  I  do  act  find  that 
any  philosopher  lias  attempted  to  euumerate  or  class  all 
the  principles  of  association,  a  subject,  however,  that  seems 
worthy  of  curiosity.  To  me  there  appear  to  be  only  three 
principles  of  connection  among  ideas,  namely,  Resanllaiicr, 
Contiguilif  in  time  or  place,  and  Came  or  Effect. 

That  these  principles  serve  to  connect  ideas  will  not,  I 
believe,  be  much  dotibteil.  A  picture  naturally  leads  our 
thoughts  to  the  ohginali.  Tlie  nicmion  of  one  apart- 
ment in  a  building  naturally  introduces  an  inquiry  or  dis- 
course concerning  the  others'*  ;  and  if  we  tbinkof  awound, 
we  can  scarcely  forbear  reflecting  on  the  pain  which  fol- 
lows it^.  But  that  this  enumeration  is  complete,  and  that 
there  arc  no  other  principles  of  association  except  these, 
may  be  difficult  to  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  reader, 
or  even  to  a  man's  own  satisfaction.  All  we  can  do,  in 
such  caseS]  is  to  run  over  several  instances,  and  examine 
carefully  the  principle  which  binds  the  different  thoughts 
to  each  other,  never  stopping  till  we  render  the  principle 
as  general  as  possible'.  The  more  instances  we  examine, 
and  the  more  care  we  employ,  the  more  assurance  shall 
we  acquire,  that  the  enumeration  which  we  form  from  the 
whole  is  complete  and  entire. 


■  BocKiblmce.  ''  ConligiiUf.  '  Cauic  ani  EtTecl. 

"^  Fcr  iasunce.  Contrast  or  rancniricl]',  ii  also  »  ronaKlian  unicing  ideas, 
but  it  may  fterliaps  be  KjnuikraJ  M  a  mikturo  o(  Qititalum  nod  Sciem- 
Uanee.  Wlicre  two  objtcli  are  contiari,  tlic  one  detlroyi  iSjc  other ;  th»t 
n,  the  [.line  of  hs  (nnil  ill  alio  ii,  and  Ittc  idCw  of  the  Bimihilatioii  of  in  ob- 
jtcl,  in^liei  tbe  idnt  of  it»  fonoec  tiutcnce. 


SECTION  IV. 


RtU  bOUBTS  CONCERMING  TUB  OP&EATIOKB  OF  THE 
UNDEBSTANDING. 


PART  I. 


r  AtL  the  objects  of  homan  reason  or  inquiry  may  natural- 
ij  be  divided  into  two  kinds,  to  wit,  Relottons  of  Ideas,  and 
Jdatlers  of  Fad.  01' the  first  kind  are  the  sciences  of  Geo- 
metry, Algebra,  and  Arithmetic;  and  in  short  ei'ory  af- 
frrmation  which  is  cillicr  inmhively  or  deinoHstrativcIy  cer- 
bun.  That  the  square  of  the  ht/potfiemtsc  is  equal  tv  ihe 
iguate  of  the  Itoo  sfrfw,  is  a  proposition  which  expresses  n. 
Riatiou  between  those  fibres.  Tficit  three  times  fve  it  e- 
gual  to  the  half  of  thirty,  expresses  a  relation  between  theae 
cambers.  Propositions  of  this  kind  are  Hiscoterable  by 
the  mere  operation  of  thought,  without  dependence  on  what 
»  any  where  existent  in  the  universe.  Though  tiiere  ne- 
Ter  were  a  circle  or  triangle  in  nature,  the  truths  demonstra- 
ted by  Eudid  would  for  ever  retain  their  certainty  and  c- 
vidence. 

Matters  of  fact,  which  are  the  second  objects  of  human 
fauoii}  are  not  ascertained  in  the  same  manner ;  nor  is  our 
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r  truth,  however  great,  of  a  like  nature  with 
The  contrary  of  every  matter  of  fact  is  still 
possible ;  because  it  can  never  imply  a  contradiction,  and 
is  conceived  by  tlie  mind  with  the  same  facili^  and  dis- 
tinctness, as  if  ever  so  conformable  to  reality.  Thai  the 
sun  -xill  not  rise  io-morroTs,  is  no  less  intelligible  a  propo- 
sition, and  implies  no  more  contradiction,  than  the  affirm- 
ation, thai  it  will  rise.  Wc  should  in  vain,  therefore,  at- 
tempt to  demonstrate  its  falsehood.  Were  it  demonstra- 
tively fdsc,  it  would  imply  a  contradiction,  and  could  ne- 
ver be  distinctly  conceived  by  the  mind. 

It  may  therefore  be  a  subject  worthy  of  curiosity,  to  in- 
<|uire  what  is  the  nature  of  that  evidence,  which  assures  us 
of  any  real  cxkteuce  and  matter  of  fact,  beyond  the  pre- 
sent testimony  of  our  senses,  or  the  records  of  our  memo- 
ry. This  part  of  philosophy,  it  is  observable,  had  been  lit- 
tle cultivated,  either  by  the  ancients  or  moderns  ;  and 
therefore  our  doubts  and  errors,  in  ilie  prosecution  of  so 
important  an  inquiry,  may  be  the  more  excusable,  while  we 
march  through  such  difficult  paths  without  any  guide  or 
direction.  They  may  even  prove  useful,  by  exciting  curio- 
sity, and  destroying  that  implicit  Gtitli  and  security,  which 
is  the  bane  of  all  reasoning  and  free  inquiry.  The  disco- 
very of  defects  in  the  common  philosophy,  if  any  such  there 
be,  wIU  not,  I  presume,  be  a.  discouragement,  but  rather 
an  incitement,  as  is  usual,  to  attempt  something  more  full 
and  satisfactoiy  than  has  yet  been  proposed  to  the  pubh'c. 
All  reasonings  concerning  matter  of  fact  seem  to  be 
founded  on  the  relation  of  Cause  and  EJfcct.  By  means  of 
that  relation  alone  we  can  go  beyond  the  evidence  of  our 
memory  and  senses.  If  you  were  to  ask  a  man,  why  he  be- 
lieves any  matter  of  fact  which  is  absent ;  for  instance,  that 
bis  friend  is  in  the  country  or  in  France ;  he  would  give 
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i  reason ;  and  this  reason  would  be  some  other  fact : 
a  letter  received  from  blni,  or  the  knowledge  of  liis  for- 
r  resolutions  and  promises.     A  man,  finding  a  watch  or 
Mj  other  machine  in  a  desert  island,  would  conclude  that 
ere  had  once  been  men  in  that  inland.     AH  our  reason- 
is  concerning  lact  are  of  the  same  nature.     And  here  it 
||  constantly  supposed,  that  there  is  a  connection  between 
e  present  lact  and  that  which  id  inferred  from  it.    Were 
lerc  nothing  to  bind  them  together,  the  inference  would 
e  entirely  precarious.     The  liearing  of  on  avticiilate  voice 
ffnd  rational  discourse  in  the  dark,  assures  us  of  the  pre- 
I  aence  of  some  person :  M'hy  ?  because  these  are  the  effects 
muf  the  human  make  and  fabric,  and  closely  connected  with 
If  tre  anatomize  all  theotherreasonings  of  this  nature, 
e  shall  find,  tliai  they  arc  founded  on  the  relation  of 
pause  and  eSect,  and  that  this  rolatioEi  is  either  near  or  re- 
I  vote,  direct  or  collateral.     Heat  and  light  ore  collateral 
Itfiectsof  £re,  and  tbeoneeffect  may  justly  be  inferred  from 

e  other. 

I  h  If  we  would  satisfy  ourselves,  therefore,  concerning  the 
mure  of  ihat  evidence  which  assures  us  of  matters  of  fact, 
e  must  inquire  bow  we  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  cause 
i  eSect. 

I  shall  venture  to  affirm,  as  a  general  proposition  which 
[  admiu  of  no  exception,  that  the  knowledge  of  this  relation 
I  not,  in  any  instance,  attained  by  reasonings  a  priori  .■ 
I  but  arises  entirely  from  experience,  when  wc  find,  that  any 
I  particular  objects  are  constantly  conjoined  with  each  other. 
I  Let  an  object  be  presented  to  a  man  of  ever  so  strong  ns- 
I  taral  reason  and  abilities :  if  that  object  be  entirely  new  to 
I  Urn,  he  wilt  not  be  able,  by  the  most  accurate  examination 
iflFits  sensible  qualities,  to  di!»x>ver  any  of  its  causes  or  ef- 
fects.   Adam,  though  his  rational  faculties  be  supposed,  at 
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the  very  first,  entirely  perfect,  could  not  have  inferred  from 
the  fluidity  and  transpureiicy  of  water,  ihat  it  would  sulfo< 
cate  him  (  or  from  the  light  and  wnrmth  of  fire,  that  it 
would  consume  him.  No  object  ever  discovers,  by  the 
qualities  which  appear  to  the  senses,  cither  the  causes 
which  produced  it,  or  the  effects  which  will  arise  from  it( 
nor  can  our  reason,  unassisted  by  experience,  ever  draw 
any  infisrence  concerning  real  existence  and  matter  of  fact. 

This  proposition,  thai  causes  attd  rffl-cts  arc  discaveralile, 
not  by  reason,  but  by  experience,  will  readily  bo  admitted 
with  regard  to  such  objects  as  we  remember  to  have  once 
been  altogether  unknown  to  us;  since  we  must  be  con- 
scious of  the  utter  inability  which  vc  then  lay  under  of  fore- 
telling what  would  arise  from  them.  Present  two  smooth 
pieces  of  marble  to  a  man  who  has  no  tincture  of  natural 
philosophy  ;  he  will  never  discover  (hat  they  will  adhere 
together  in  such  a  manner  as  to  rei]uire  great  force  to  se- 
parate ihcni  in  a  direct  lino,  white  they  make  so  small  a  re- 
siitflHcc  to  a  lateral  pressure.  Such  events  as  bear  little 
analogy  lo  the  common  course  of  nature,  are  also  readily 
confessed  to  be  known  only  by  experience }  nor  does  any 
man  imagine  that  the  explosion  of  gunpowder,  or  the  at- 
traction of  a  loadstone,  could  ever  be  discovered  by  argu- 
ments a  priori.  Ja  hke  manner,  when  an  effect  is  suppo- 
sed to  depend  upon  an  intricate  machinery  or  secret  struc- 
ture of  ports,  we  make  no  difficulty  in  attributing  all  our 
knowledge  of  it  to  experience.  Who  will  assert,  that  he 
can  give  iho  ultimate  reason,  why  milk  or  bread  is  proper 
nourishment  for  a  man,  not  for  a  lion  or  tiger  i 

But  the  same  trulli  may  not  appear  at  first  sight  to  have 
the  same  evidence  witli  regard  to  events,  which  have  become 
familiar  to  us  from  our  first  appearance  in  the  world, 
which  bear  a  dose  analogy  to  the  whole  course  of  naUiM^ 
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1  vhich  ore  supposed  W  depcind  on  the  simple  qualitius 

[of  objects,  without  any  secret  structure  of  parts.     We  are 

Kapt  to  imagine,  that  we  could  discover  tliesc  eifccU  hy  the 

BTe  operation  of  our  reaion  witliout  experience.     We 

■cy,  that  were  we  brouglu  on  a  sudden  into  this  world, 

e  could  at  first  have  inferred,  that  one  billiard-ball  would 

Rimunicate  niotioii  to  anolhcr  upon  impulse;  and  dint 

I  necdt'd  not  to  have  waileil  for  the  event,  in  order  to 

ronounco  with  certainty  concerning  ii.     Such  is  the  in- 

lence  of  custom,  that,  where  it  i^  strongest,  it  not  only 

wori  our  iiattiral  i^orauce,  but  even  conceals  itself,  and 

fbems  not  to  take  place,  lUtirdy  because  it  is  found  in  the 

I  Ugliest  degree. 

But  to  convince  us,  tliut  all  the  lows  of  nature,  and  all 

;  operations  of  bodies,  without  exception,  arc  known 

■  aoly  by  experience,  the  following  retleclioiu>  may  perhaps 

AVcre  any  objttt  presented  to  us,  and  wore  we 

inquired  to  pronounce  cmiccrniug  tlie  effect  which  will  re* 

lolt  from  it,  without  consullinj,'  pust  observatiou;  after 

|«hat  maiini^r,  1  beseech  you,  must  the  mind  proceed  in 

<  ojieratlon  f   It  must  invent  or  imagine  some  event 

^icli  it  ascribes  to  the  object  as  its  effect ;  and  it  is  plain 

IBt  tilts  invention  must  be  entirely  arbitrary.     The  mind 

■n  never  possibly  find  tiio  effect  in  tlie  supposed  cause, 

Lhy  the  roost  accurate  scrutiny  and  examination.     For  the 

(fficct  is  totally  ditfL^rent  from  the  cause,  and  conseqirently 

Ecn  never  be  discovered  in  it.     Motion  in  the  second  biU 

U'd-ball  is  a  quite  distinct  event  from  motion  in  the  Hrst; 

!  there  any  thing  in  tlie  one  to  suggest  the  smallest 

bint  of  the  other.     A  stone  or  piece  of  nitiul  raised  into 

t  Mr,  nnd  left  without  any  support,  immedintely  falls : 

jput  to  consider  the  matter  a  priori,  is  there  any  tiling  we 

jver  in  lliis  situation  which  can  beget  the  ideft  of  a 
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downward,  rather  than  an  upward,  or  aay  otlicr  motion^ 
in  the  stone  or  metal? 

And  aa  the  first  imagination  or  invention  of  a  particular 
effect,  in  all  natural  operations,  is  arbitrary,  where  we  con- 
sult not  experience;  so  must  we  also  esteem  the  supposed 
tic  or  connection  between  the  cause  and  effect  which  binds 
them  together,  and  renders  it  impossible,  lliat  any  other 
effect  could  result  from  the  operation  of  that  cause.  When 
I  see,  for  iostance,  a  billiard-ball  moving  in  a  straight  line 
towards  another ;  even  suppose  motion  in  the  second  ball 
should  by  accident  be  suggested  to  me  as  the  result  of  their 
contact  or  impulse ;  may  I  not  conceive,  that  a  hundred 
different  events  might  as  well  follow  from  tliat  cause  ?  May 
not  both  these  balk  remain  at  absolute  rest  ?  May  not 
the  first  ball  return  in  a  straight  line,  or  leap  off  from 
the  second  in  any  line  or  direction  ?  All  these  suppositions 
are  consistent  and  conceivable.  Why  then  should  we  give 
the  preference  to  one,  which  is  no  more  consistent  or  con- 
ceivable than  the  rest  i*  All  our  reasonings  a  priori  will  ne- 
ver be  able  to  show  us  any  foundation  for  this  preference. 

In  a  word,  then,  every  effect  is  a  distinct  event  from  its 
cause.  It  could  not  therefore  be  discovered  in  the  cause ; 
and  the  first  invention  or  conception  of  it,  a  priori,  must 
be  entirely  arbitrary.  And  even  after  it  is  suggested,  the 
conjunction  of  it  wilh  the  cause  must  appear  equally  arbi- 
trary ;  since  there  are  always  many  other  effects,  which, 
to  reason,  must  seem  fully  as  consistent  and  natural.  In 
vain,  therefore,  should  we  pretend  to  determine  any  single 
event,  or  infer  any  canse  or  effect,  without  the  assistance 
of  observation  and  experience. 

Hence  we  may  discover  the  reason,  why  no  philosopher, 
who  is  rational  and  modest,  has  ever  pretended  to  assign 
tlie  attimste  cause  of  any  natural  operation,  or  to  show 
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distinctly  the  action  of  that  power,  nliich  produces  any 
I  ■siDglc  effect  in  tlie  universe.  It  is  eonfessed,  that  tlie  ut- 
t  effort  of  human  reason  is,  to  reduce  tlie  principle* 
■  Woductive  of  natural  phenomena  to  a  greater  simplicity^ 
ind  to  rcBolve  the  many  particular  effects  into  a  few  ge- 
r^eral  causes,  liy  means  of  reasonings  from  analogy,  expe- 
^rience,  and  observation.  But  as  to  the  causes  of  these 
■■general  causes,  we  ehould  in  vain  attempt  their  discovery ; 
Iflior  shall  we  ever  be  able  to  satisfy  ourselves  by  any  par- 
Blicutar  explication  of  them.  These  ultimate  springs  and 
f  principles  are  totally  shut  up  from  human  curiosity  and 
7  inquiry.  Elasticity,  gravity,  cohesion  of  parts,  communi- 
I  ication  of  motion  by  impulse ;  these  are  probably  the  uiti- 
1  nalG  causes  and  principles  which  we  shall  ever  discover  in 
I  tiaturc ;  and  we  may  esteem  ourselves  sufficiently  happy, 
1  i^  by  accurate  inquiry  and  reasoning,  we  can  troce  up  the 
I  particular  phenomena  to,  or  near  to,  these  general  prin- 
I  cipfes.  The  most  perfect  philosophy  of  tlie  natural  kind 
LjOnly  staves  off  our  ignorance  a  little  longer;  as  perhaps 
Ktbe  most  perfect  philosophy  of  tlie  moral  or  metaphysical 

tiod  serves  only  to  discover  larger  portions  of  it.  Thus 
■file  observation  of  human  blindness  and  weakness  )s  the 
rvesult  of  all  philosophy,  and  meets  us,  at  every  turn,  iu 
T  Ipite  of  our  endeavours  to  etude  or  avoid  it. 

Nor  is  geometry,  when  taken  into  the  a^istance  of  na- 
[  tural  philosophy,  ever  able  to  remedy  this  defect,  or  lead 
k  na  into  the  knowledge  of  ultimate  causes,  by  all  that  accu- 
llBcy  of  reasoning  for  which  it  is  so  justly  celebrated.  Eve- 
jr  part  of  mixed  mathematics  proceeds  upon  the  suppoai- 
V^i'^n,  that  certain  laws  arc  established  by  nature  in  her 
MfierationB ;  and  abstract  reasonings  are  employed,  either 
»  assist  experience  in  the  discovery  of  these  laws,  or  to 
i  tbcir  iofiuence  in  particular  insunces,  where  it 
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depends  upon  any  precise  degree  of  distance  and  quanti- 
ty. Thus,  it  is  n  law  cf  nioJon.  iliscovered  by  experience, 
that  the  moment  or  forci;  of  nny  l^ody  iii  motiT  i^  in  the 
compouml  ratio  or  proportion  of  its  solid  contc-ats  and  its 
velocity :  and  consequently,  that  a  siiiall  force  may  remove 
the  greatest  ob^lade,  or  raiiie  the  greatest  weight,  if  by  any 
contrivance  or  machinery,  wo  can  increase  the  velocity  of 
that  force,  eo  as  lo  moke  it  an  overmatch  for  its  aittago- 
uiiit.  Geometry  nssists  ua  in  the  application  of  this  law, 
by  giving  us  the  just  dimensions  of  all  the  parts  and  fi- 
gures which  can  enter  into  any  species  of  machine;  but 
still  the  discovery  of  the  law  Itself  is  owing  merely  to  ex- 
perience; aiid  all  the  abstract  reasonings  in  the  world 
could  never  lead  us  one  step  towards  the  knowledge  of  it. 
When  wo  reason  a  priori,  and  consider  merely  any  object 
or  eauw,  as  it  appears  to  the  mind,  independent  of  nil  ob- 
servation, it  never  could  suggest  to  us  the  notion  of  any 
distinct  object,  such  as  its  effect ;  much  less  sltow  us  the 
inseparable  and  inviolable  connection  between  ihcm.  A 
man  must  be  very  sagacious  who  could  discover  by  rea- 
soning, that  crystal  is  the  cnict  of  heat,  and  ice  of  cold, 
without  being  previously  acquainted  with  the  i^>eratiou  of 
tlicsc  qualities. 


But  we  have  not  yet  attained  any  tolerable  satisfvclion 
witb  regard  lo  the  question  first  proposed.  Each  sohition 
still  gives  rise  to  a  new  question  as  difficult  as  the  forego- 
ing, and  >eads  us  on  to  ikrther  inquiries.    When  it  is  oak- 
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1,  tVAnt  it  the  Tialitre  if  all  ottr  reasonings  coiwrrnlii^  mat- 
ter of  fait  ?  (Ite  proper  answer  eecms  to  be,  TIi;it  tlicy  are 
tounded  on  the  relolion  of  cause  ami  clFect.  When  figaiu  it 
is  uked,  What  is  the  Jaundadon  qf  nil  our  ycasoriiiigs  and 
conchisions  concerning  that  rdadon  "  it  may  be  replied  in 
one  wordt  Experienck.  But  if  wc  still  carry  on  our  siti* 
ing  humoar,  and  ask,  fVhat  is  the  fmmilation  of'oU  amctii- 
siom  from  experience  ?  tliis  implies  a  new  qnestion,  which 
may  be  of  more  difBcult  solution  and  explication.  Philo- 
sophers, that  give  ihemflflTes  airs  of  superior  wisdom  and 
sufficiency,  have  a  hard  task  when  they  encounter  pei-sons 
of  inqubitivG  ilispoBitions,  who  push  them  from  every  cor- 
to  which  they  retreat,  and  who  ai'c  sure  at  last  to  bring 
Aem  to  some  dangerous  dilemma.  The  best  expedient 
to  prevent  this  confusion,  is  to  be  modest  in  our  preten- 
sions; and  even  to  di»co^"cr  the  diincully  ourselves  before 
k  is  objected  to  us.  By  this  means  we  may  make  a  kind 
merit  of  our  very  ignorance. 

I  shall  content  myself  in  thl$  section,  with  an  esksy  task, 
Mid  shall  pretend  only  to  give  a  negative  answer  to  the 
question  here  proposed.  I  say  then,  that  even  aflcr  we 
have  experience  of  the  operations  of  cause  and  effect,  our 
CDodosionB  from  that  experience  are  nol  Ibimdcd  on  rea- 
■  g,  or  any  process  of  (he  understanding.  Tltie  answer 
must  endeavour  both  to  explain  and  to  defend. 
It  must  certainly  be  allowed,  that  nature  has  kept  us  at 
great  distance  from  all  her  secret!!,  and  has  afforded  U4 
ily  the  knowleilge  of  a  few  superficial  qualities  of  objects ; 
while  ahe  conceals  from  us  those  powers  and  principles  on 
which  the  Influence  of  these  objects  entirely  depends.  Our 
sense*  Inform  us  of  the  colour,  weight,  and  consistence  of 
bread ;  but  neither  sense  nor  reason  can  ever  inform  us  of 
iboK  qualities  which  fit  it  for  the  nourishment  and  support 
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of  tbe  Lunian  body.  Sight  or  feeling  convcya  an  idea  of 
the  actual  motioa  of  bodies ;  but  as  to  tliat  wojiderful  force 
or  powpr  whidi  would  carry  on  a  moving  body  for  ever  in 
a  continued  clnuige  of  place,  and  which  bodies  never  lose 
but  by  communicating  It  to  otlieis  |  of  this  we  cannot  form 
the  most  distant  conception.  But  notwithstanding  this  ig- 
norance of  natural  powers  '  and  principles,  we  always  pre- 
sume when  we  see  like  sensible  qualities,  that  they  have 
like  secret  powers,  and  expect  that  cfTects  similar  to  ihose 
which  we  liave  experienced  will  follow  from  them.  If  a 
body  of  like  colour  and  consistence  with  that  bread  which 
we  have  formerly  eat,  be  presented  to  us,  we  make  no 
scruple  of  repeating  the  cxporimcut,  and  foresee,  with  cer- 
tainly, like  nourishment  and  support.  Now  this  is  a  pro- 
cess of  the  mind  or  thought,  of  which  1  would  willingly 
know  the  foundation.  It  is  allowed  on  all  hands  that 
there  is  no  known  connection  between  the  sensible  quali- 
ties and  the  secret  powers  ;  and  consequently,  that  the 
mind  is  not  led  to  form  such  a  conclusion  concerning  their 
constant  and  regular  conjunction,  by  any  thing  which  it 
knows  of  their  nature.  As  to  past  Experience,  it  can  be 
allowed  to  give  direct  and  ccriaiti  information  of  those  pre- 
cise objects  only,  and  that  precise  period  of  time  which  fell 
under  iu  cognisance :  But  why  this  experience  should  be 
extended  to  future  times,  and  to  other  objects,  which,  for 
aught  we  know,  may  be  only  in  appearance  similar  ;  this 
is  the  main  question  on  which  1  would  insist.  The  bread 
which  1  formerly  eat  nourished  me ;  that  is,  a  body  of  such 
sensible  qualities  was,  at  that  time,  endued  with  such  secret 
powers :  But  does  it  follow,  that  other  bread  must  also 
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■.Nourish  me  iit  another  time,  and  that  like  sensible  quaU- 

Kties  niust  always  be  attended  with  the  like  secret  powers? 

lie  ccnuequelice  seems  nowise  nccetisary.      At  least,  it 

last  be  acknowledged,  tliat  there  is  here  a  consequence 

rawn  by  the  mind  ;  that  there  is  a  certain  step  taken  ;  a 

ess  of  thought,  and  an  intercncc  which  wants  to  be  ex- 

bincd.     These  two  propositions  are  Far  from  being  the 

Ifcttic,  I  have  J'lnmd  that  such  an  object  has  <disays  been  at- 

milrd  wiiA  sarA  an  effect,  and  I  Joresee,  that  other  ohjects 

)ihick  are,  in  appearance,  similar,  •xilt  be  alfcmled  "aslth  si'- 

Yl^ar  effects.     I  shall  allow,  if  you  please,  that  the  one 

I  proposition  may  justly  be  inferred  from  the  Mher :  I  know, 

I  Id  fact,  that  it  always  is  inferred.     But  if  you  insist,  that 

c  mierence  is  made  by  a  chain  of  reaaoningi  I  desire  you 

■  to  produce  that  reasoning.  The  connection  between  these 
I  jiroposiiions  is  not  intuitive.  There  is  re<iHired  a  mediani, 
1  which  may  enable  the  miitd  to  draw  such  an  intcrencc,  if 
I  bdeed  it  be  drawn  by  reasoning  and  argument.     What 

ftist  medium  is,  I  must  confess  passes  my  comprehension  ; 
I  ind  it  is  incumbent  on  those  to  produce  it  who  assert,  that 
lit  really  exists,  nnd  Is  the  original  of  all  our  conclusions 
f  tencemiDg  matter  of  fact. 

I  '  This  negative  argument  must  certainly,  in  process  of 
'  time,  become  altogether  convincing,  if  many  penetrating 
I  and  able  philosophers  shall  turn  their  inquiries  thi!<  way  { 
1  and  no  one  be  ever  able  to  discover  any  connecting  pro- 
I  position  or  intei^ediate  step  which  supports  the  undcr- 
I  itanding  in  this  conclusion.  But  as  the  question  is  yet 
,  every  reader  may  not  trust  so  far  to  his  own  peniv 

■  Itstion  as  to  conclude,  because  an  argument  escapes  bisis- 
B^ry,  that  therefore  it  docs  not  really  exist.    For  this  rea- 

,  it  may  be  requisite  to  venture  upon  a  more  difficult 
i  and,  enumerating  all  the  branches  of  human  know- 
VOL.  II.  n 
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ledge,  endearour  to  shew,  tiiat  none  of  them  can  sfiord 

[  racli  an  argument. 

All  reasonings  may  be  divided  into  two  kinds,  namely, 

'  demonstrative  reaaonfng,  or  that  concerning  relations  of 
ideas  and  moral  reasoning,  or  iliat  concerning  matter  of 
&ct  and  existence.  That  tliove  aic  no  demonstrative  acgu- 
menta  in  the  case,  seems  evident ;  since  it  implies  no  con- 
tradiction, that  the  course  of  nature  may  change,  and  that 
an  object,  seemingly  like  ibose  which  vre  have  experienced, 
may  be  attended  with  different  or  contrary  etTects.  May 
I  not  clearly  and  distinctly  conceive,  that  a  body,  tailing 
from  the  clouds,  and  which  in  all  other  respects  resembles 
snow,  has  yet  the  taste  of  salt  or  leeling  of  fire  ?  Is  there 
any  more  intelligible  ])roposition  than  to  afBrm,  that  all  the 
irees  will  Hourish  in  December  and  January,  and  decay  in 
May  and  June?  Now  whatever  is  intelligible,  and  can  be 
distinctly  conceived,  implies  no  contradiction,  and  can  ne- 
ver be  proved  fdlse  by  any  demonstmtive  argument  or  ab- 
stract reasoning  a  priori. 

If  we  be,  therefore,  engaged  by  argument*  to  put  trust 
in  past  experience,  tuul  make  it  the  standard  of  our  future 

judgment,  tlicse  arguments  must  be  probable  only,  or  such 
as  regard  matter  of  fact  and  real  existence,  according  to 


the  division  above  tnentioncd.     But  that  there  h 


a  argu- 


m«il  of  this  kind,  must  appear,  if  our  explication  of  that 
species  of  reasoning  be  admitted  as  solid  and  satiniactory. 
W'c  have  said  that  all  arguments  concerning  existence  arc 
founded  on  the  relation  of  cause  and  cQect ;  that  our  know- 
ledge of  that  relation  is  derived  entirely  from  experience ; 
and  that  all  our  experimental  conclusions  proceed  upon  the 
supposition,  that  the  future  will  be  conformable  to  the  past. 
To  endeavour,  therefore,  the  proof  of  this  last  supposition 
by  probable  arguments,  or  arguments  regarding  euitencey 
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BBust  be  evidently  going  in  a  circle,  and  taking  that  for 
I  granted  which  is  the  very  point  in  question. 

In  reality)  all  arguments  from  experience  arc  founded 
n  the  Bimdarity  which  we  discover  among  natural  objects, 
land  by  which  we  arc  induced  to  expect  effects  similar  to 
e  which  wc  have  found  to  follow  from  such  objects. 
I  And  though  none  but  a  fool  or  madman  will  ever  pretend 
I  to  dispute  the  authority  of  cKpericnce,  or  to  reject  that 
[great  guide  of  human  life;  it  may  surely  be  allowed  aphi- 
[  losopher  to  have  so  much  curiosity,  at  least,  as  to  examine 
I  the  principle  of  human  nature  which  gives  this  mighty  au- 
1  Ihority  to  experience,  and  makes  us  draw  advantage  from 
that  similarity  which  nature  has  placed  among  diSerent 
I  objects.  From  causes  which  appear  similar,  wc  expect  ai- 
L  milar  effects.  This  is  the  sum  of  all  our  experimental 
I  conclusions.  Kow  it  seems  evident)  that  if  this  conclusioa 
Were  Jbrmed  by  reason,  it  would  be  as  perfect  at  first,  and 
I  upon  one  instance,  as  after  ever  so  long  a  course  of  expe- 
[  xieucc:  but  the  case  is  far  otherwise.  Nothing  so  like  as 
i^lggB  i  yet  no  one,  on  account  of  this  appearing  similarity, 
I  expects  the  same  taste  and  relish  in  all  of  them.  It  ison- 
1^  after  a  long  course  of  uniform  experiments  in  any  kind, 
I  that  we  attain  a  firm  reliance  and  security  with  regard  to 
k  particular  event.  Now,  where  is  that  process  of  rcason- 
[  ing>  which,  from  one  inslance,  draws  a  conclusion  so  diffc- 
[  rent  from  that  which  it  infers  from  a  hundred  instances 
I  diat  are  nowise  different  from  that  single  one  !  Tliis  qucs- 
I  lion  I  propose,  as  much  for  the  sake  of  information,  oa 
Iwith  an  intention  of  raising  difficulties.  I  cannot  find,  I 
Rcannot  imagine,  any  sncli  reasoning.  But  1  keep  my  mind 

i  open  to  instruction,  if  any  one  will  vouclisafe  to  bo- 

m  it  on  me. 

Should  it  be  said,  that,  from  a  number  of  uniform  expe- 
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rimeiits,  we  inft->'  a  connection  between  the  sensible  (juali- 
ties  and  llie  secret  powers  ;  this,  1  must  can!'es»,  seoms  the 
same  diSiculty,  couched  in  different  terms.  The  qaesiion 
still  occura,  On  what  process  of  argnment  is  this  ijiferenec 
founded?  Where  is  the  rnedium,  the  interposing  ideae, 
which  join  prepositions  so  ver_v  wide  of  each  other  i  It  is 
conlbsseil,  that  [hu  colour,  consistence,  and  other  sensible 
qualities  ol  brsiid,  sppcnr  not  of  thcmselvL-s  to  hnvc  any 
connection  widi  the  secret  powers  of  nouriahment  and  sup- 
port :  Fur  otiierwiac  we  could  infer  these  secret  powers 
from  the  first  appearance  of  these  sensible  qualities,  with- 
out llie  aid  of  experience,  coiitmry  to  the  sentiment  of  all 
phiiosopliers,  end  contrary  to  plain  matter  of  fuct.  Here 
then  is  our  nnlnrs]  state  of  ignorance  with  regard  to  the 
powers  and  influence  of  all  objects.  How  is  this  remedied 
by  experience  F  It  onlj-  shows  us  a  number  of  uniform  ef- 
fects resuhing  from  certain  objects,  and  teaches  us  that 
those  pai'licular  objects*  at  that  particular  time,  were 
endowed  with  sudi  powers  and  forces.  When  a  new  ob- 
ject, endowed  with  similar  sensible  ijaaltties,  is  produced, 
we  expect  similar  powers  and  forces,  and  look  for  n  like 
effect.  From  ft  body  of  like  colour  and  consistence  with 
bread,  we  expect  like  noui-isliment  and  support.  But  this 
surely  is  a  step  or  progress  of  the  mind  which  wants  to  be 
explained.  When  a  man  says,  I  huve  J'l/imd,  in  all  past 
iiistaTice!,  such  tevsibU  ^talilies,  conjoined  icllk  siich  secret 
jwwers !  and  when  he  says,  slmlar  sensible  qualities  -.eiU 
always  lie  tovjoincd  tf-il/t  similar  secret  pov:ers  ,■  he  is  not 
guilty  of  a  tautology,  nor  are  these  propositions  in  any 
respect  the  snme.  ^'oa  say  that  the  one  proposition  is 
iin  inference  Jrom  the  other  :  But  you  must  confess  that 
the  inference  is  not  intuitive ;  neither  is  it  demonstrative. 
Of  what  nature  is  it  then?  To  aay  it  is  experitnootBl, 
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f«  be^ag  tlie  question.     For  til  inferences  from  £xpe- 
[  cienee  suppose,  as  lltcir  fountlation,  that  lUe  future  will 
e  the  past,  and  that  similar  powers  will  be  coo- 
toed  with  similar  Ecnsibie   qualities.      If  there  be  any 
■spicion  that  the  course  of  nature  may  oJianget  and  tliat 
e  past  may  be  no  rule  for  the  future,  all  experiouoe  be- 
Dies  useless,  and   can  give  rise  to  no  inference  or  con- 
ion.     It  is  impossible,  therefore,  that  any  arguments 
1  experience  can  prove  this  resemblance  of  ihe  past  to 
[dte  future:  since  ail  diete  arguments  arc  founded  on  the 
upposition  of  that  resemblance.     Let  the  course  of  things 
r  be  allowed  hitherto  ever  so  regular ;  that  alone,  without 
[  lomo  new  argument  or  inference,  proves  not  that  tor  the 
I  jiaure  it  will  continue  so.     In  vain  do  you  pretend  to  have 
■learned  the  nature  of  bodies  from  jour  past  experience. 
P  ^Their  secret  nature,  and  consequently  ail  their  cficcts  and 
ifluence,  may  change,  without  any  change  in  ihcir  scnsi- 
I  Ue  qualities.     I'his  happens  sometimes,  and  with  regard 
i  objects  :   Why  may  It  not  happen  always,  and 
I  with  regard  to  all  objects  ?  W'hat  logic,  what  procciis  of 
KJU^ument,  secures  you  against  tliis  supposition  ?  My  prac- 
u  say,  refutes  my  doubts.     But  you  mistake  the 
Purport  of  tny  question.     As  an  ngent,  I  am  quite  satit- 
1  fied  in  the  points  but  as  a  philosopher,  who  has  some 
I  aliare  of  curiosity,  I  will  not  say  scepticism,  I  want  to  leant 
I  the  fonndauon  of  this  inference.     No  reading,  no  inquiry, 
I  iaayet  been  able  to  remove  my  difficulty,  or  give  me  aatis&c- 
kin  in  a  matter  of  such  importance.     Can  I  do  belter  than 
I  |M^lpose  the  difficulty  to  the  pubhc,  even  tliough,  perhaps 
I  have  small  hopes  of  obtaining  a  solution  f  W'c  shall  at 
:,  by  this  means,  be  sensible  of  our  ignorance,  if  we  do 
lot  augment  our  knowledge. 
K-    1  must  confess,  that  a  man  is  guilty  of  oapardonable  ai- 
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rogonce,  who  concludes,  because  an  argument  has  escaped 
his  own  investigation,  that  therefore  it  does  not  really  ex- 
ist. I  must  also  confess,  that  though  all  the  learned,  for 
several  ages,  should  have  employed  themselves  in  fruitless 
search  upon  any  subject,  it  may  still,  perhaps,  be  rash  to 
conclude  positively,  that  the  subject  must  therefore  pass  all 
human  comprehension.  Even  though  we  examine  all  the 
sources  of  our  knowledge,  and  conclude  them  unfit  for 
such  a  subject,  there  may  still  remain  a  suspicion,  that  the 
enumeration  is  not  complete,  or  the  examination  not  ac- 
curate. But  with  regard  to  the  present  subject,  there  are 
some  considerations  which  seem  to  remove  all  this  accusa- 
tion of  arrogance  or  suspicion  of  mistake. 

It  ia  certain,  tliat  the  most  ignorant  and  stupid  peasants, 
oay  infants,  nay  even  brute  beasts,  improve  by  experience, 
and  learn  the  qualities  of  natural  objects,  by  observing  tlie 
effects  which  result  from  them.  When  a  child  has  felt  the 
sensation  of  pnin  from  touching  tlic  flame  of  a  candle,  he 
will  be  careful  not  to  put  his  hand  noar  any  candle  ;  but 
will  expect  a  similar  eSect  from  a  cause  which  is  similar 
in  its  sensible  ((ualitics  and  appearance.  If  you  assert, 
therefore,  tliat  the  imderstanding  of  the  child  is  led  into 
this  conclusion  by  any  process  of  argument  or  ratiocina- 
tion, I  may  justly  require  you  to  produce  that  argument; 
nor  have  you  any  prctcticc  to  refuse  so  equitable  a  demand. 
You  cannot  say,  that  the  argument  is  abstruse,  and  may 
possibly  escape  your  inquiry ;  since  you  confess  tlial  it  is 
obvious  to  the  capacity  of  a  mere  infant.  If  you  hesitate, 
therefore,  a  moment,  or  if,  after  reflection,  you  produce  on 
intricate  or  profound  argument,  you,  in  a  manner,  give  up 
the  question,  and  confess,  that  it  is  not  reasoning  which 
engages  us  to  suppose  the  past  resembling  the  future,  and 
io  expect  similar  effects  from  ceuaesi  which  arc  to  appear* 
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ance  similar.  This  is  the  proposition  which  I  intended  to 
enfcM'ee  in  the  present  section.  If  I  be  right,  I  pretend 
not  to  haye  made  any  mighty  discovery.  And  if  I  be 
wrong,  I  must  acknowledge  jpysdf  to  be  indeed  a  very 
backward  scholar;  since  I  cannot  now  discover  an  argu- 
ment, which,  it  seems^  was  perfectly  familiar  to  me  long 
before  I  was  out  of  my  cradle. 
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SCEPTICAI.  SOLUTtOEI  OF  THESE  DOUBtS. 


1  UE  paseion  Tor  philosophy,  like  that  for  religion,  seems 
liable  to  this  inconvenience,  that  though  it  aims  at  the  cor- 
rection of  our  manners,  and  extirpation  of  our  viccg,  it 
may  only  serve,  by  imprudent  management,  to  foster  a 
predominant  inchnation,  and  push  the  mind,  with  more 
determined  resolution,  towards  tliat  side  which  already 
draus  too  much,  by  the  bias  and  propensity  of  the  natural 
temper.  It  is  certain,  that  while  we  aspire  to  the  magna- 
nimous firmness  of  the  philosophic  sage,  and  endeavour  to 
confine  our  pleasures  altogether  within  our  own  minds,  wc 
may,  at  last,  render  our  philosophy  like  that  of  Epictetns, 
and  other  Stoics,  only  a  more  refined  system  of  selfishness, 
and  reason  ourselves  out  of  all  x-irtue  as  well  as  social  en- 
joyment. While  we  study  with  attention  the  vanity  of 
liumoQ  life,  and  turn  all  our  thoughts  towards  the  empty 
and  transitory  nature  of  riches  and  honours,  we  are,  per- 
haps, all  the  while,  fiattering  our  natural  indolence,  whicli, 
hating  the  bustle  of  the  world,  and  drudgery  of  business, 
seeks  ft  pretence  of  reason  to  give  itself  a  full  and  uiicon- 
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'  trolled  indulgence.     There  is,   however,  one  species  of 
'  philosophy  which  seems  little  liable  to  this  inconreiiience, 
URii  ihat  because  it  strikes  iu  with  no  disorderly  passion  of 
the  human  Ipind,  tior  can  mingle  itself  with  any  natural 
L  affection  or  propensity ;  nnd  that  is  the  Acodcmic  or  Scep- 
1  tical  philosophy.     The  academics  alwnys  talk  of  doubt  anil 
■ospense  of  judgment,  of  danger  in  hasty  determinations, 
I  of  confining  to  very  narrow  bounds  tlie  inquiries  of  tlie  udt 
I  ^rstanding,  and  of  renouncing  all  speculations  which  lie 
I  not  within  the  limits  of  cnnimon  life  and  practice.     No- 
thing, tlierefb  re,  can  be  more  contrary  than  such  a  philoso- 
phy to  the  supine  indolence  of  the  mind,  its  rash  arrogance, 
its  lofty  preteniiions,  and  its  superstitious  credulity.    Every 
passion  ia  mortiiicd  by  it,  except  (he  love  of  truth ;  and 
tbal  passion  never  is,  nor  can  be  carried  to  too  high  a  de- 
gree.    It  is  surprising,  therefore,  that  this   philosophy, 
which,  in  almost  e*ery  instance,  must  be  harmless  and  in- 
Doccnl,  should  be  the  subject  of  so  much  groundless  re- 
proach and  obloijiiy.     But,  perhaps,  the  very  circumstance 
Thich  renders  it  so  innocent,  is  what  chiefly  exjioses  it  to 
tlie  pubhc  hatred  and  resentment.     By  ilultering  no  irre- 
gular passion,  it  gains  few  partisans :   Dy  opposing  so  ma- 
ny vices  and  foilies,  it  raises  to  itself  abundance  of  enemies, 
vho  stigmatise  it  as  libertine,  profane,  and  irreligious. 

Nor  need  we  fear,  that  this  philosophy,  while  it  endea- 
vours to  Umit  our  inquiries  to  common  life,  should  ever 
undermiae  the  reasonings  of  common  lite,  and  carry  its 
doubts  so  fu  as  to  destroy  all  action  as  well  as  speculation. 
Nature  will  always  maintain  her  rights,  and  jirevail  in  the 
end  over  any  abstract  reasoning  whatsoever.  'i"hough  we 
should  conclude,  for  instance,  aa  in  the  foregoing  section, 
I  Ibat,  in  all  reasonings  from  experience,  there  is  a  step  ta* 
P  JWP  by  the  tftind,  which  is  not  supported  by  any  argument 


or  process  of  the  understanding  t  thero  is  do  danger  that 
these  reasonings,  on  which  almost  all  knowledge  depends, 
will  ever  be  affected  by  such  a  discovery.  If  the  mind  be 
not  engaged  by  argument  to  make  this  step,  it  must  be  in- 
duced by  some  other  principle  of  equal  weight  and  autho- 
rity ;  and  that  principle  will  preserve  its  influence  as  long 
as  human  nature  remains  the  same.  What  that  principle 
is,  may  well  be  worth  the  pains  of  inquiry. 

Suppose  a  persont  though  endowed  with  the  strongest 
faculties  of  reason  and  reflection,  to  be  brought  on  a  sud- 
den into  this  world ;  he  would,  indeed,  immediately  ob- 
serve a  continual  succession  of  objects,  nnd  one  event  fol- 
lowing another ;  but  he  would  not  be  iible  to  discover  any 
thing  farther.  He  would  not  at  first,  by  any  reasoning, 
be  able  to  reach  the  idea  of  cause  and  effect ;  since  tlie 
particular  powers,  by  which  all  natural  operations  are  per- 
formed, never  appear  to  ihe  senses ;  nor  is  it  reasonable 
to  conclude,  merely  because  one  event  in  one  instance  pre- 
cedes another,  that  therefore  the  one  is  the  cause,  the  other 
the  effect.  The  conjunction  may  be  arbitrary  nnd  casual. 
There  may  be  no  reason  to  infer  the  existence  of  one  from 
the  appearance  of  the  other  :  And  in  a  word,  such  a  per- 
son, without  more  experience,  could  never  employ  his  con- 
jecture or  reasoning  concerning  any  matter  of  fact,  or  be 
assured  of  any  thing  beyond  what  was  immediately  present 
lo  his  memory  or  senses. 

Suppose  again,  tliat  he  has  acquired  more  experience, 
and  has  lived  so  long  in  the  world  as  to  have  observed  si- 
milar objects  or  events  to  be  constantly  conjoined  together  j 
what  is  the  consequence  of  this  experience  ?  He  imme- 
diately infers  l!ie  existence  of  one  object  from  the  appear- 
ance of  the  other :  Yet  he  has  not,  by  all  his  experience, 
ttctjuired  any  idea  or  knowledge  of  the  Eecret  powers  bj 
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which  the  one  object  produces  the  other ;  nor  is  it,  by  any 
proccM  of  reasoning,  he  is  engaged  to  draw  ihis  inference; 
buttiill  he  finds  him&clf  determined  to  draw  it;  and  though 
be  should  be  convinced  that  his  understanding  has  no  part 
in  the  operation,  he  would  nevertheless  continue  in  the 
same  course  of  thinking.  There  is  some  other  principle 
which  determines  him  to  form  such  a  ccnchision. 

This  principle  is  Custom  or  Habit.  For  wherever 
the  re{>etition  of  any  particular  act  or  operstion  produces  a 
propensity  to  renew  the  same  act  or  operation,  without  be- 
iu(^  impelled  by  any  reasoning  or  process  of  the  under- 
standing, we  always  say,  thai  ibis  propensity  is  the  efTect 
of  Custom,  By  employing  that  word,  we  pretend  not  to 
have  given  the  ultimate  reason  of  such  a  propensity.  We 
only  point  out  a  principle  of  human  nature,  which  is  uni- 
veTi>&lly  acknowledged,  and  which  is  well  known  by  its  ef- 
fects. Terhspfi  we  can  push  our  inquiries  no  farther,  or 
pretend  to  give  the  cause  of  this  cause ;  but  must  rest  con- 
tented with  it  as  the  ultimate  principle,  which  we  can  as- 
Mgn,  of  oil  our  conclusions  from  experience.  It  is  suffi- 
cient satisfaction,  that  v^e  can  go  so  'tar,  without  repining 
•t  the  narrowness  of  our  faculties ;  because  they  will  carry 
us  no  farther.  And  It  is  certain  we  here  advance  a  very 
intelligible  proposition  at  least,  il'  not  a  true  one,  when  we 
BSierl,  that,  after  the  constant  conjunction  of  two  objects, 
hest  and  Bame,  for  instance,  weight  and  solidity,  we  are 
determined  by  custom  alone  to  expect  the  one  from  the 
appearance  of  the  other.  This  hypothesis  seems  even  the 
only  one  which  expbins  the  difficulty,  why  wc  draw,  from 
a  thousand  instances,  an  inference  which  we  are  not  able 
to  draw  from  one  instance  lliat  is,  in  no  respect,  different 
from  them.  Reason  is  incapable  of  any  such  variation. 
The  condusioRs  which  it  draws  from  considering  one  cir- 


clei  nre  tlic  same  which  it  would  form  upon  surveying  all 
the  circles  in  the  universe.  But  no  man,  having  &eeu  on- 
ly one  body  move  after  being  impelled  by  aoDlher,  could 
iofer,  that  every  other  body  will  move  after  a  like  impulse. 
All  inferences  from  experience^  therefore,  are  effects  of 
custom,  not  of  reasoning'. 

Custom,  then,  is  the  great  guide  of  human  life.  It  is 
that  principle  nlone  which  renders  our  experience  useful 
to  us,  and  makes  us  expect,  fur  the  future,  a  similar  train 
of  event  s  ivitli  those  which  have  appeared  in  the  past. 
Without  the  influence  of  custom,  we  should  be  entirely  ig- 
norant  of  every  matter  of  fact,  beyond  what  is  immediate- 
ly present  to  the  memory  and  senses.  We  should  never 
know  how  to  adjust  means  to  ends,  or  to  employ  our  na- 
tural powers  in  the  production  of  any  effect.  There  would 
he  an  end  at  once  of  all  action  as  well  as  of  the  chief  part 
of  speculation. 

But  here  it  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  though  our 
conclusions  from  experience  carry  us  beyond  our  memory 
and  senses,  and  assure  us  of  matters  of  fact  which  liappcn- 
cd  in  the  most  distant  places  and  most  remote  ages  ;  -yet 
some  fact  must  always  \k  present  to  the  senses  or  memo- 
ry, from  which  we  may  tirst  proceed  in  drawing  these  con- 
clusions. A  man,  who  should  lind  in  n  desert  country  the 
remains  of  pompous  buildings,  would  conclude,  that  the 
country  had,  in  ancient  times,  been  cultivated  by  civilized 
inhabitants ;  but  did  nothing  of  this  nature  occur  to  him, 
lie  could  never  form  such  an  inference.  We  learn  the 
events  of  former  ages  from  history  ;  but  then  we  must  per- 
use the  volume  in  which  this  instruction  ia  contained,  and 
llience  carry  up  our  inferences  from  one  testimony  to  aaot  • 
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Itber,  till  we  arrive  at  tiie  eyc-witnesscs  and  spectators  of 

c  distant  events.     In  a  word,  if  wc  proceed  not  npon 

me  fact  present  to  the  memory  ur  senses,  our  rensonings 

nuld  be  merely  hypothetical;  and  however  the  prtiticulnr 

might  be  connected  with  each  other,  the  wliolccliain 

f  inferences  would  have  nothing  to  support  it,  nor  could 

r  by  its  meaos  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  any  real 

istcncc.     If  1  ask,  why  you  believeany  particular  matter 

r  tiict  which  you  relate,  you  must  tell  mo  sonie  reuon  ; 

1  this  reason  will  be  some  other  fact  connected  with  it. 

1 3ut  as  you  cannot  proceed  after  this  manner  in  infinitum, 

\  jou  must  St  last  terminate  in  uonx;  &ct  which  is  present  to 

r^our  memory  or  senses ;  or  must  allow  that  your  belief  is 

Btirely  witJiout  loundation. 

1 1:  Whet  then  is  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  ?  A 

mple  one ;  though,  it  must  bo  confessed,  pretty  remote 

|.ftom  the  common  theories  of  philosophy.     All  belief  of 

utter  of  fact  or  real  existence  is  derived  merely  irom  some 

Igcct  present  to  the  memoi-y  or  senses,  and  a  customary 

injunction  between  that  and  some  other  object ;  or,  in  o- 

%tt  words,  having  found,  in  many  instances,  that  any  two 

Inds  of  objects,  flame  and  heat,  snow  and  cold,  ha*e  al- 

ttys  been  conjoined  together :  If  flame  or  snow  be  pre- 

lifeDted  anew  to  the  senses,  the  mind  is  carried  by  custom 

Lto  expect  heat  or  cold,  and  to  believe,  thut  such  a  (lUality 

!■  Ates  exist,  and  will  discover  itself  upon  a  nearer  approach. 

iXbis  belief  is  the  necessary  result  of  placing  the  mind  in 

Kh  circ  urn  a  lances.     It  is  an  operation  of  the  sonl,  when 

c  so  situated,  as  uuavoidnbte  as  to  feel  the  passion  of 

l»e,  when  we  receive  benefits ;  or  hatred,  when  we  meet. 

It  injuries.     AH  these  operations  are  n  species  of  natural 

■tincts,  which  no  reasoning  or  process  of  the  thought 

dradentanding  it  able  either  to  produce  or  to  prerent. 
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At  this  point,  it  woald  be  very  allowable  for  us  to  stop 
our  philosophical  researches.  In  most  questions,  we  can 
never  make  a  single  step  further ;  and  in  all  questions  we 
must  terminate  here  at  Inst,  atler  our  most  restless  and  cu- 
rious inquiries.  But  still  our  curiosity  will  be  pardonable, 
perhq»  commendable,  if  it  carry  us  on  to  still  tarther  re- 
senrches,  and  make  us  examine  more  accurately  the  nature 
of  this  belief,  and  of  the  customary  coiyutifUnn,  whence  it 
is  derived.  By  this  means  we  may  meet  wirh  some  expli- 
cations and  analogies  that  will  give  satisfaction,  at  least  to 
such  as  love  the  abstract  sciences,  and  can  be  entertained 
with  speculations,  which,  however  accurate,  may  still  re- 
tain a  degree  of  doubt  and  uncertainty.  As  to  readers  of 
a  different  taslc,  the  remaining  part  of  this  Section  is  not 
i.-alculale<l  for  them;  and  the  following  inquiries  may  well 
he  understood,  ibougb  it  be  neglected. 


.  KoTHiKG  is  more  free  than  the  imagination  of  man,  and 
though  it  cannot  exceed  that  original  stock  of  ideas,  fur- 
nished by  the  internal  and  external  senses,  it  has  unlimited 
power  of  mixing,  compounding,  separating,  and  dividing 
these  ideas,  in  all  the  varieties  of  fiction  and  vision.  It 
can  feign  a  train  of  events  with  all  the  appearance  of  rea- 
lity, ascribe  to  them  a  particular  time  and  place,  conceive 
them  as  existent,  and  paint  them  out  to  itself  witli  every 
circumstance  that  belongs  to  any  historical  fact,  which  it 
believes  with  the  greatest  certainly.  Wlierein,  therefore, 
consists  the  diiference  between  such  a  fiction  and  beliefs 
It  lies  not  merely  in  any  peculiar  ide*  which  is  amiexied 
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I  le  such  a  conception  as  commands  our  assent,  and  vhicU 

I  it  vaDting  to  every  known  fiction.     For  as  the  mind  has 

Mlhority  over  all  its  ideas,  it  could  voluntarily  annex  this 

1  particular  ides  to  any  fiction,  and  consequently  be  able  to 

elieve  whatever  it  pleases,  contrary  to  what  we  find  by 

iily  experience.     We  can,  in  our  conception,  join  the 

ead  of  a  man  to  the  body  of  a  horse ;  but  it  is  not  in  our 

tower  to  believe  that  such  an  animal  has  ever  really  exist- 


It  follows,  therefore,  timt  the  ditl'erencc  between  Jklioit 

I  ted  belief  lies  in  some  sentiment  or  feeling  which  is  an- 

pexed  to  tlie  latter,  not  to  the  former,  and  which  depends 

[  «ot  on  the  will,  nor  can  be  demanded  at  pleasure.    It  must 

1  be  excited  by  nature  like  all  other  sentiments,  and  must 

i  from  the  particular  situation  in  which  the  mind  i^ 

I  (placed  at  any  particular  juncture.     Whenever  any  objecl 

I  jb  presented  to  the  memory  or  senses.  It  Immediately,  by 

I  die  force  of  custom,  carries  the  imagination  to  conceive 

ut  object  which  is  usually  coujoined  to  it ;  and  this  coo- 

iption  is  attended  with  a  Iceling  or  sentiment  diflcreni 

rom  the  loose  reveries  of  the  Sancy.     la  this  coniiists  the 

Mrhole  nature  of  belief.     For,  as  there  is  no  matter  of  fnct 

Vliich  we  believe  so  firmly,  thai  we  cannot  conceive  the 

ivonirary,  there  would  be  no  difference  between  the  con- 

I'Ception  assented  to,  and  that  which  is  rejected,  were  it 

J  not  for  some  sentiment  which  distinguishes  the  one  from 

I  tbe  other.     If  I  sec  a.  billiard-ball  moving  towards  another 

a  a  smooth  table,  I  can  easily  conceive  to  stop  upon  coa- 

This  conception  implies  no  contradiction ;  but  still 

t  feels  very  difierently  from  that  conception  by  which  I 

sent  to  myself  the  impulse  and  the  communication 

f  motion  from  one  boll  to  another. 

Were  we  to  attempt  a  defimtion  of  this  sentiment,  ire 
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shoiitti,  perhaps,  fmd  it  a  very  diSicuIt,  if  not  an  impossi- 
lile  task ;  in  tlie  same  manner  as  if  we  should  endeavour  to 
define  tlio  t'celitin  of  cold,  or  passion  of  linger,  to  a  crea- 
ture wlio  never  had  any  experience  of  these  sentiments. 
Belief  is  the  true  ami  proper  name  of  this  feeling ;  and  no 
one  is  ever  at  a  loss  to  know  the  meaning  Of  that  term  j 
hecuuse  every  man  is  every  moment  conscious  of  the  senti* 
nent  represented  by  it.  It  may  not,  however,  be  impro- 
per to  attempt  a  description  of  this  sentiment ;  in  liopes 
we  may,  by  that  means,  arrive  at  some  analogies  which 
may  afford  a  more  perfect  explication  of  it.  1  say,  that 
belief  is  nothing  but  a  more  vivid,  lively,  forcible,  firm, 
steady  conception  of  an  object,  than  what  the  imagination 
ulone  M  ever  able  to  attain.  This  variety  of  terms,  which 
may  seem  so  unphtlosophical,  is  intended  only  to  express 
tliat  act  of  the  mind  which  renders  realities,  or  what  is  ta- 
ken for  such,  more  present  to  us  than  tictions,  eauses  them 
to  weigh  more  in  the  thought,  and  gives  them  a  superior 
influence  on  the  passions  and  imagination.  Pixtvided  we 
agree  about  the  thing,  it  is  needless  to  dispute  about  the 
terms.  The  imagination  has  the  command  over  all  its 
ideas,  and  can  join,  and  mix,  and  vary  theni^  in  all  the 
ways  possible.  It  may  conceive  fictitious  objects  with  all 
the  circumstances  of  place  and  time.  It  may  set  them 
in  a  manner  before  our  ej'es,  in  their  true  colonrs,  just  as 
they  might  have  existed.  But  as  it  is  impossible  that  this 
faculty  of  imagination  can  ever,  of  itself,  reach  belief,  it  is 
evident  that  belief  consists  not  in  the  peculiar  Jiature  or  or- 
der of  ideas,  but  in  the  nirrr;n»- of  their  concrpiion,  and  in 
i\\e\T  feeling  to  the  mind.  I  confess,  that  it  is  impossible 
jH-rfectly  to  explain  this  feeling  or  nmnncv  of  conception. 
We  may  make  use  of  words  which  express  something  near 
i*.     But  its  true  and  proper  name,  as  we  observed  before. 
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l-^erstan(l»  in  common  life.  And  inphUnRophy  we  can  go  no 

I  Jftrcher  ihan  assert,  that  belief  i&  somelhin<r  fell  by  the  mind, 

I  -which  distinffuislieK  the  ideas  of  tlie  judgment  from  thefic- 

5  of  the  imaj^ination.      It  gives  them  more  weight  and 

■l[|fluence ;  makes  them  appear  of  ^eatcr  importance ;  en- 

pcw  them  in  the  mind ;  and  renders  (hem  the  governing 

trinciple  of  our  aciions.     I  hear  at  present,  for  instance,  a 

KF'^n's  voice,  with  whom  1  iim  acquainted ;  and  the  sound 

|j£Dmes  as  from  the  next  room.     This  impression  of  my 

mmediately  conveys  my  thought  to  the  person,  to- 

L  fether  with  all  the  surronnding  objects.     I  paint  them  out 

[  A<^  myself  as  cxi&ting  at  present,  wilh  the  same  qualities 

ind  relations  of  which  I  formerly  knew  them  possessed. 

TiTheiie  ideiis  take  fiisler  hold  of  my  mind  than  ideas  of  an 

leDchrtntcd  castle.     They  are  very  difl'erent  to  the  feeling, 

I  and  have  a  much  greater  influence  of  every  kind,  either  to 

I  give  pleasure  or  pain,  joy  or  sorrow. 

Let  us,  then,  take  in  the  whole  compass  of  this  doctrine, 

)nd  allow  that  tlie  sentiment  of  bt^lief  is  nothing  but  a  con- 

1  more  intense  and  steady  than  what  attends  the 

IBere  fictions  ot  the  imagination,  and  that  this  mannei-  of 

mceptioD  arises  from  a  customary  conjunction  of  the  ob- 

ect  with  something  present  to  the  memory  or  senses  :  I 

I  believe  thai  it  will  not  be  difficult,  upon  these  suppositions, 

I  4o  find  other  operations  of  the  mind  analogous  to  it,  and 

I  lo  trace  up  these  phenomena  to  principles  still  more  ge- 

[  neral. 

We  have  already  observed,  that  nature  has  established 

lonnections  among  particular  ideas,  and  that  no  sooner 

e  idea  occurs  to  our  thoughts  than  it  introduces  its  cor- 

elativc,  and  carries  our  attention  towards  it,  by  a.  gentle 

VjUi<l  insensible  movement.     These  principles  of  couneclion 

r  association  wc  have  reduced  to  three,  namely,  lietciit- 
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an  idea  of  tliem.  But  as  in  this  latter  case,  both  the  ob- 
jects of  the  miiiJ  are  ideas,  notwithittandiiig  there  is  an 
cusy  transition  between  them;  that  transition  alone  is  not 
able  to  give  a  superior  vivacity  to  any  of  the  ideas,  for 
want  of  home  immediate  impression  '. 

No  one  can  doubt  but  causation  hae  the  Kame  influence 
as  the  other  two  relations  of  resemblance  and  contiguity. 
Superstitious  people  are  fi<nd  of  the  reiiques  of  saints  and 
holy  men,  for  the  same  reason  that  they  seek  afier  types 
or  images,  in  order  to  enliven  their  devotion,  and  give  them 
&  mere  intimate  and  strong  conception  of  those  exemplary 
lives  which  they  desire  to  imitate.  Now  it  is  evident,  that 
one  of  the  best  lelitiiies  which  a  devotee  could  procure, 
would  be  the  handiwork  of  a  saint ;  and  if  his  clothes  and 
furniture  are  ever  to  be  considered  in  this  light,  it  is  because 
they  were  once  at  his  disposal,  and  were  moved  and  aScct- 
ed  by  him  ;  in  which  rei^pect  they  arc  to  be  considered  as 
imperfect  effects,  and  as  connected  with  him  by  a  shorter 
chnin  of  consetjuences  than  any  of  those  by  which  we  learn 
tile  reality  of  iiis  existence- 
Suppose  that  tlie  ^n  of  a  friend,  who  had  been  long 
dead  or  absent,  were  presented  to  ut ;  it  is  evident  that 

*  "  Nuluniw  nobis  inquil,  ilatum  dicun,  an  eirore  quodain,  ut,  cum  ea  In. 
"  ca  fiileainuti  in  quIbu>iiiEnioiiadlgiio5Tin»  acccpcrimua  multuDi  csMi«r- 
"  latos.  mag^i  moiuatDur,  quam  nqiuuKlo  coruiii  ipwrum  luC  Taru  audiunui 
'■  ml  Uriptutn  aliquod  Icgamut?  Velul  ego  nunc  inofMr.  VcnitPnim  milii 
"  FlaUiiiu  in  meutcm,  qiicin  acccpunuA  ptiniuiu  bic  diapatve  vdhuia  -.  Cu* 
"  jut  ctiam  llli  honuli  propinque  non  memorism  M>lunt  mibi  alfbninl,  lei 
"  ipHim  videniur  in  conspcclu  meo  hie  poncrc.  Hie  Speusippiii,  hit  Xeiii>- 
■■cnlai,  liic  Fjui  auditor  Potano  I  cujui  ipa  illawuio  fiiit.  i|ubid  Tidtsmui. 
"  EquiJfin  tlitm  curiam  noatram,  UoMiliaiD  dico,  rod  baiic  novam,  quae 
"  mibi  mitun  tav  videluc  (wsiquam  <-A  m^jor.  lolcLiain  inluen^  SvipiouvDi, 
"  IjElium,  noclnim  «cro  in  priinit  aium  cogitare.  TaDia  y'a  admonitiaoii 
"  i»l  in  loci*:  ui  non  sine  cauu  ex  hh  incmDri>  dcdoCU  sit  diaciplinn." 
Ocrra  tie  Finibuii  Jjt,  r. 
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>ct  vould  instantly  revive  its  correlatii'c  idea,  and 
recall  lo  our  lhou;j;hts  ail  past  intimacies  and  fmiiiliatilies, 
in  more  lively  colours  than  they  would  otherwise  have  ap- 
peared to  us.  This  is  another  phenomenon,  which  seems 
to  prove  the  principle  above  mentioned. 

We  may  observe,  that  in  these  phenomena,  the  belief  of 
the  correlative  object  is  always  presupposed  ;  without  which 
the  relation  could  have  no  effect.  The  influence  of  the 
picture  supposes,  that  we  believe  our  friend  to  have  once 
existeil.  Contigu^y,' to  home  can  never  excite  our  ideas 
of  honie,  Ui^less  we  believe  that  it  really  exists.  Now,  I  as- 
sert, that  this  belief,  where  it  reaches  beyond  the  memory 
or  senses,  is  of  a  similar  nature,  and  arises  from  similar 
causes,  with  the  transition  of  thought  and  vivacity  of  con- 
ception here  explained.  When  1  throw  a  piece  of  dry 
wood  into  a  fire,  my  mind  is  immediately  carried  to  con- 
ceive that  it  augments,  not  extinguishes  the  flame.  This 
transition  of  thought  from  the  cause  to  the  effect  proceeds 
not  from  reason.  It  derives  its  origin  altogether  from  cus- 
tom and  experience.  And  as  it  first  begins  from  an  ob- 
ject, present  to  the  senses,  it  renders  the  idea  or  conception 
of  flame  more  strong  or  lively  than  any  loose,  floating  re- 
verie uf  the  imagination.  That  idea  arises  immediately. 
The  thought  moves  instantly  towards  it,  and  conveys  to  it 
all  (hat  force  of  conception  which  is  derived  from  the  im- 
pression present  to  the  senses.  When  a  snord  is  levelled 
at  my  breast,  does  nut  the  idea  of  wound  and  pain  strike 
me  more  strongly,  than  when  a  glass  of  wine  is  presented 
to  me,  even  though  by  accident  this  idea  should  occur  af- 
ter the  appearance  of  the  latter  object  ?  But  what  is  there 
in  this  whole  matter  to  cause  such  a  strong  conception,  ex- 
cept  only  a.  present  object  and  a  customary  transition  to  the 
idea  of  another  otyect,  which  wc  have  been  accustomed  to 
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CODJuin  with  tbu  former  ?  ThU  is  ilie  wliole  operation  of 
ihe  mind,  in  all  our  conclusions  concerning  matter  of  fact 
and  existence  ;  and  it  is  a  smtisrnctiun  to  find  some  analo- 
gies by  whicli  it  may  be  explained.  The  transition  from 
u  present  object  does  in  all  cases  give  etrengtli  and  solidity 
to  the  related  idea. 

Hero,  then,  is  a  kind  of  pre-estiibllHhed  harmony  be- 
tween the  course  of  nature  and  the  sueceseion  of  our  ideas; 
and  though  the  powers  and  forces,  by  which  the  former  is 
governed,  be  wholly  unknown  to  us;'j't4  our  thoughts  and 
conceptions  Imve  still,  we  find,  gone  on  In  the  same  train 
with  the  other  works  of  nalurc.  Custom  is  that  principle 
by  which  this  correspondence  has  been  eflected ;  so  neces- 
sary to  the  subsistence  of  our  species,  and  the  regulation  of 
our  conduct)  in  every  circumstance  and  occurrence  of  hu- 
man life.  Had  not  tlio  presence  of  an  object  instantly  cx- 
ciled  the  idea  of  those  objects  commonly  conjoined  with  it, 
all  our  knowledge  must  have  been  limited  to  the  narrow 
sphere  of  our  memory  and  senses;  and  wc  should  never 
have  been  able  to  adjust  means  to  ends,  or  employ  our  na- 
tural powers,  either  to  the  producing  of  good,  or  avoiding 
of  evil.  Those  who  delight  in  the  discovery  and  contem- 
plation ofji'Mi/  causes,  liave  here  ample  subject  to  employ 
their  wonder  and  admiration. 

I  shall  add,  for  a  further  conftrmalion  of  the  foregohig 
theory,  that,  as  this  operation  of  the  mind,  by  which  we  in- 
fer like  effects  from  like  causes,  and  vice  versa,  is  so  essen- 
tial to  the  subsistence  of  all  human  creatures,  it  is  not  pro- 
bable that  it  could  be  trusted  to  the  fallacious  deductions 
of  our  reason,  which  is  slow  in  its  operations;  appears  not, 
in  any  degree,  during  the  first  years  of  infancy ;  and  at  best 
is,  in  every  age  and  period  of  human  life,  extremely  liable 
te  errcH'  uid  ntiitake.    It  u  more  confoiiDeble  to  the  o 
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Bltry  wisdom  of  nature  to  secure  so  necessary  an  act  of  the 
■niDd)  by  some  instinct  or  mechanical  tendency,  which  may 
e  infallible  in  its  operations,  may  discover  itself  at  the  first 

'  appearance  of  life  and  thought,  and  may  br  independent 
of  ail  Uie  laboured  deductions  of  the  understanding.  As 
nature  has  taught  us  the  use  of  our  limbs,  without  giving 
us  the  knowledge  of  the  muscles  and  nen-es  by  which  they 
arc  actuated  ;  so  has  she  implanted  in  us  an  instinct,  which 
carries  forward  the  thought  in  a  correspondent  course  to 
that  which  she  has  established  among  external  objects ; 
though  we  are  ignorant  of  those  powers  and  forces  on 

I  which  this  regular  course  and  succession  of  objects  totally 
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OF  PROBABILITY' 


1  HOUGH  there  be  no  such  thing  os  C/ianrc  in  the  workli 
our  ignorance  of  the  real  cause  vf  any  event  has  the  same 
e  on  the  unilerstanding,  and  begets  a  like  species 
of  belief  or  opinion. 

Tlicre  is  certainly  a  probability,  which  arises  from  a  su- 
periority of  chances  on  any  side ;  and  according  as  this 
superiority  increases,  and  surpasses  the  opposite  chances  j 
the  probability  receives  a  proportionable  increase,  and  be- 
geta  still  a  higher  degree  of  belief  or  assent  to  that  side  In 
which  we  discover  the  superiority.  If  a  die  were  niarked 
with  one  fignre  or  number  of  spots  on  four  sides,  and  with 
another  figure  or  number  of  spots  on  the  two  remaining 
sides,  it  would  be  more  probable  that  the  former  would  turn 
up  than  the  latter ;  though,  if  it  had  a  thousand  sides 
marked  in  the  same  manner,  and  only  one  side  difTereni, 
the  probability  would  be  much  higher,  and  our  belief  or 
expectation  of  ihe  event  more  steady  and  secure.      This 

■  Mr  Locke  diiidetall  urgumcnti  into  deniaiumtive  and  probatile.  In 
thiivkw,  we  wait  uy.  UiU  it  b  onlj  pnibibli.'  all  men  muii  die,  or  ih.>i  ilie 
But  to  coafomt  our  len^igr  morr  to  tammoa 
\ut.  we  oughi  to  di»icle  irpimenU  iaio  •temamlnitumi.  projfi,  and  pnibahiU. 
tttt.  By  proofs,  meiniag  tuch  ■^umeala  from  etpcrience  u  lc«(e  no  room 
for  doubl  or  oppowOoo. 


T|tfOCcss  of  ihc  thought  or  reasoning  may  seem  trivial  aud 
obvious ;  but  (u  those  who  consider  it  more  narrowly,  it 
may,  perbaps,  afford  matter  lor  curious  speculation. 

It  iieeins  evident,  that  when  the  mind  looks  forward  to 
discover  the  event,  which  may  result  from  the  throw  of 
kuch  a  die,  it  considers  tiie  lurning  up  of  each  particular 
bide  as  alike  probable  ;  and  this  is  the  very  nature  of  chance, 
to  render  oil  the  parllculnr  events,  comprehended  in  it,  en- 
tirely equal.  But  finding  a  greater  number  of  sides  con- 
cur in  the  one  event  than  in  the  other,  the  mind  is  car- 
ried more  fretjuenily  to  that  event,  and  meelsit  ofiencr,  in 
revolving  the  various  possibilities  or  chances  on  which  the 
ultimate  result  depends.  This  concurrence  of  several 
views  in  one  particular  event  begets  immediately,  by  an 
explicable  contrivance  of  nature,  the  sentiment  of  belief, 
and  gives  that  event  ihe  advantnge  over  its  antagonist, 
which  is  supported  by  a  smaller  number  of  views,  and  re- 
curs less  Irequenliy  to  the  mind.  If  wc  allow  that  belief 
is  nothing  but  a  firmer  and  stronger  conception  of  an  ob- 
ject than  what  attends  the  mere  fictions  of  the  imagination, 
this  operation  may,  perhaps,  in  some  measure,  be  account- 
ed for.  The  concurrence  of  these  several  views  or  glimpses 
imprints  the  idea  more  strongly  on  the  imagination ;  gives 
it  superior  force  and  vigour  ;  renders  its  influence  on  the 
passions  and  afibctions  more  sensible ;  and  in  a  word,  be- 
gets that  reliance  or  security  which  constitutes  the  nature 
of  belief  and  opinion. 

The  cose  is  the  same  with  the  probability  of  causes  as 
with  that  of  chance.  There  are  some  causes  which  are 
entirely  uniform  and  constant  in  producing  a  particular  ef- 
fect ;  and  no  instance  has  ever  yet  been  found  of  any  fail- 
ure or  irregularity  in  their  operation.  Fire  has  always 
burned,  and  water  sulfocsted,  every  human  creature  :  'i'he 


production  of  motion  by  impulse  and  gravity  is  an  univer- 
sal law,  whicfi  lias  hitborto  admitted  of  no  excejjiion.  But 
there  are  oClicr  causes  which  have  been  found  more  irre- 
gular and  uncertain  ;  nor  has  rhubarb  always  proved  a 
purge,  or  opium  a  soporific,  to  every  one  who  haE  taken 
these  medicines.  It  is  Irtie,  when  any  cause  fails  of  pro- 
ducing its  usual  elfect,  philosophers  ascribe  not  this  to  any 
irregularity  in  nature ;  but  suppose,  that  some  secret  causes, 
in  (he  particular  structure  of  parts,  have  prevented  iho  o- 
peration.  Our  reasonings,  however,  and  conclusions,  con- 
cerning the  event,  arc  the  same  as  if  this  principle  had  no 
place.  Being  dcterminetl  by  custom  to  transfer  the  past 
to  the  future  in  nil  our  inferences;  where  the  past  has 
been  entirely  regular  and  uniform,  we  expect  the  event 
with  the  greatest  assurance,  and  leave  no  room  fur  any 
contrary  supposition.  But  where  different  effects  have 
been  found  to  follow  from  cauf^es,  which  are  to  apjiearancf 
exactly  similar,  all  these  various  effects  must  occur  to  the 
mind  in  transferring  the  past  to  the  future,  and  enter  into 
our  consideration  when  we  determine  the  probability  of 
the  event.  Though  we  give  the  preference  to  that  which 
has  been  found  most  usual,  and  believe  that  this  effect  will 
exist,  we  must  not  overlook  the  other  effects,  but  must  as- 
sign to  each  of  them  a  particular  weight  and  authority,  in 
pruportion  ns  we  hnve  found  it  to  be  more  or  less  frequent. 
It  is  more  probable,  in  almost  every  country  of  Europe,  that 
there  will  be  frnst  some  time  In  January*,  than  that  the  wea- 
ther will  continue  open  throughout  that  whole  month  ; 
though  this  probability  varies  according  to  the  different  cli- 
mates, and  approaches  lo  a  certainty  in  the  more  northern 
kingdoms.  HerclhinitseemseTidenl,  that  when  we  trans- 
fer the  past  to  the  future,  in  order  to  determine  the  effect 
which  will  result  from  any  cause,  we  transfer  all  the  dide- 
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rent  events^  in  the  same  proportion  as  they  have  appeared 
in  the  past,  and  conceive  one  to  have  existed  a  hundred 
times,  for  instance,  another  ten  times,  and  another  once. 
As  a  great  number  of  views  do  here  concur  in  one  event, 
they  fortify  and  confirm  it  to  the  imagination,  beget  that 
sentiment  which  we  call  beliefs  and  give  its  object  the  pre- 
finrence  above  the  contrary  event,  which  is  not  supported 
by  an  equal  number  of  experiments,  and  recurs  not  so 
frequently  to  the  thought  in  transferring'  the  past  to  the 
future.  Let  any  one  try  to  account  for  this  operation  of 
the  mind  upon  any  of  the  received  systems  of  philosophy, 
and  he  will  be  sensible  of  the  difficulty.  For  my  part,  I 
•hail  think  it  sufficient,  if  the  present  hints  excite  the  cu- 
riosity of  philosophers,  and  make  them  sensible  how  defec- 
tive all  common  theories  are  in  treating  of  such  curious 
and  such  svblime  suigects. 
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PART    I. 

1  HE  great  advantage  of  the  mathematical  sciences  above 
the  moral  consists  in  this,  that  the  ideas  of  the  former,  be- 
ing sensible,  are  always  clear  and  determinate,  the  smallest 
distinction  between  them  is  immediately  perceptible,  and 
the  same  terms  ore  still  expressive  of  the  same  ideas,  witb- 
out  ambiguity  or  variation.  An  oval  is  never  mistaken  for 
a  circle,  nor  an  hvpcrbola  Tor  an  ellipsis.  The  isosceles  and 
scalcnum  arc  distinguished  by  boundaries  more  exact  than 
vice  and  virtue,  right  and  wrong.  If  any  term  be  defined 
in  geometry,  the  mind  readily,  of  itself,  i^ubstitutes,  on  all 
occasions,  the  definition  fur  the  term  defined :  Or  even 
when  no  definition  is  employed,  the  object  ilsolfniay  be 
presented  to  the  senses,  and  by  that  means  be  steadily  and 
clearly  apprehended.  But  the  finer  sentiments  of  the 
mind,  (he  operations  of  the  understanding,  the  various 
agitations  of  the  passions,  though  really  in  themselves  dis* 
tinct,  easily  escape  us,  when  surveyed  by  reflection  ;  nor  is 
it  in  our  power  to  recall  the  original  object,  as  often  as  we 
have  occasion  to   contemplate   it.      Ambiguity,  bjr  tbii 
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nioatli,  K  gradually  introduced  into  our  rcaaoolngg  :  Si. 
inilar  objecls  are  readily  taken  to  be  thesnnie:  And  the 
coRCJusion  betomes  at  last  very  wide  of  the  premises. 

One  may  safely>  however,  afiirm,  that  if  we  consider 
these  sciences  in  a  proper  light,  their  advaniages  and  dis- 
advantages nearly  compensate  each  olher,  and  reduce  both 
of  them  to  a  state  of  etjuality-  If  the  mixidi  with  greater 
facility,  retains  the  ideas  of  geometry  clear  and  determinate, 
it  must  carry  on  a  much  longer  and  more  intricate  chain 
of  reasoning,  and  compare  ideas  much  wider  of  each  other, 
in  order  to  reach  the  abstruser  truths  of  that  science. 
And  if  moral  ideas  are  apt,  without  extreme  care,  to  fall 
into  obscurity  and  confusion,  the  inferences  are  always 
much  shorter  in  these  distjuisitiond,  and  the  intermediate 
steps,  which  lead  to  the  conclusion,  much  fewer  than  in 
the  sciences  which  treat  of  quantity  and  number.  In  reali- 
ty,  there  is  scarcely  a  proposition  in  Euclid  so  simple  as 
not  to  consist  of  more  parts  than  are  to  be  found  in  any 
moral  reasoning  which  runs  not  into  chimera  and  conceit. 
Where  we  trace  the  principles  of  the  human  raind  through 
a  few  steps,  we  may  be  very  well  satisfied  with  our  progress, 
considering  how  soon  nature  throws  a  bar  to  all  oar  in- 
quiries concerning  causes,  and  reduces  us  to  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  our  ignorance.  The  chief  obstacle,  there- 
Jbic,  to  our  improvement  in  the  moral  or  metaphysical 
sciences  >$  the  obscurity  of  the  ideas,  and  ambiguity  of  the 
terms.  TJie  principal  difficuliy  in  the  mathematics  is  the 
length  of  inferences  and  compass  of  thought  requisite  to 
the  forming  of  any  conclusion.  And,  perhaps,  our  pro- 
gress in  natural  phUosophy  is  chiefly  retarded  by  the  want 
of  proper  experimenli  and  phenomena,  which  are  often 
discovered  by  clumce,  and  cannot  always  be  found  when 
requisite,  even  by  the  most  diligent  and  prudent  inquiry. 
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As  moral  pliilosophy  Gcema  hitlicrto  to  have  received  Jets 
improvement  than  either  geometry  or  pliy^iicH,  we  may 
conclude,  that  if  there  be  any  diftVrencc  in  this  respect 
among  these  sciences,  the  difficultiea  which  obstruct  the 
progress  of  ihe  I'ormer  require  superior  care  and  cnpacity 
to  be  surmounted. 

There  arc  no  ideas  which  occur  in  metaphysics  more 
obfictirc  and  uncertain  than  those  of  jxncer,  Jorcc,  eneigy, 
or  ntc-'t:sary  co'itieclian,  of  wliich  it  is  every  moment  neces* 
sary  for  us  lo  treut  in  all  our  dis<]ci is! lions.  We  bholl 
therefore  endeavonr,  in  this  section,  to  fix,  if  pnssibic,  the 
precise  nieaninfj  of  these  terms,  and  thereby  remove  some 
part  of  iliat  obscurity  which  is  so  much  complained  of  in 
this  species  of  philosophy. 

It  seems  a  proposition  which  will  not  admit  of  much  di&- 
pute,  that  uli  our  ideas  are  nothing  but  copies  of  our  im- 
pressions, or,  in  other  words,  that  it  is  impossible  for  us 
to  tAiii/i  of  any  thing  which  we  have  not  atitecedcntlyyf/i, 
either  by  our  external  or  internal  senses,  I  have  endea- 
voured'  to  explain  and  prove  ihis  proposition,  and  have 
expressed  my  hopes,  that  by  a  proper  application  of  it, 
men  may  reach  a  greater  clearness  and  preciiion  in  philo- 
sophical reasonings  ihau  what  tliey  have  hitherto  been  able 
to  attain.  Complex  ideas  may,  perhaps,  be  well  known 
by  definition,  which  is  nothing  but  an  enumeration  of 
those  parts  or  simple  ideas  that  compose  them.  But  when 
we  have  pushed  up  definitions  to  ihe  most  simple  ideos, 
and  find  still  some  ambiguity  and  obscnrity ;  what  resource 
arc  we  then  possessed  of  i*  By  what  invention  can  we  throw 
light  upon  these  ideas,  and  render  them  altogether  precise 
•ml  determinate  to  our  iotelleclual  view  ?  Produce  (he  iin- 
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presucHis  or  original  sentiments  from  which  i)ic  ideas  are 
copied.  These  impressions  are  all  strong  and  sensible. 
Tiwy  admit  not  of  ambiguity.  They  ore  not  only  pl.-iced 
in  s  full  light  themselves,  hut  may  throw  light  on  their 
correspondent  ideas,  which  lie  in  obscurity.  And  by  this 
mtau^  we  may  perhaps  obtain  a.  new  microscope  or  species 
of  optics,  by  which,  in  the  moral  sciences,  the  most  mi- 
nute, and  most  simple  ideas  may  he  so  enlarged,  as  to  foil 
readily  under  our  apprehensiuni  nnd  be  equally  kuown 
nitli  the  grossest  and  most  sensible  Ideas  that  can  be  the 
object  of  our  inquiry. 

To  be  fully  acquainted,  therefore,  with  the  idea  of  power 
or  necessary  connection,  let  us  examine  its  impressiuu  j 
and,  in  order  to  find  the  Impressiou  with  greater  certainty, 
let  US  search  for  it  in  alt  the  souices  from  which  it  may 
possibly  be  derived. 

When  we  look  about  us  towards  external  objects,  and 
consider  the  operation  of  causes,  we  are  never  able,  in  a 
single  instance,  to  discover  any  power  or  necessary  con- 
nection ;  any  quality  which  binds  the  efli'ct  to  the  cause, 
and  renders  the  one  an  infallible  consequence  of  the  other. 
We  only  find  that  tlie  one  does  actually  in  fact  follow  the 
other.  Tlie  impulse  of  one  billiard-ball  is  attended  with 
muliuD  in  the  second.  This  is  the  whole  that  ap])Gars  to 
the  oulvMTd  senses.  The  mind  feels  no  sentiment  or  in- 
uarii  impression  from  this  succession  ofobjecls:  Conse- 
quently there  is  not,  in  any  single  particular  instance  of 
cause  and  elTect,  any  ihing  which  can  suggest  the  idea  of 
power  or  necessary  connection. 

From  the  first  oppearance  of  an  object,  we  never  can 
conjecture  what  efiect  will  result  from  it.  But  were  the 
power  or  energy  of  ony  cause  discoverable  by  the  mind, 
we  could  foresee  the  eliect,  even  without  exptrlcnce ;  and 
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niiglit,  at  first,  pronounce  with  certainty  coiicerniiig  it,  by 
the  mere  dint  ol'  thou<rht  and  rcBsoning. 

In  reality,  tliere  is  no  piiri  of  matter  tlint  does  ever,  by 
its  sensible  qualities,  discover  any  power  or  energy,  or  give 
us  ground  to  imagine  that  it  could  produce  any  thing,  or 
be  followed  by  any  other  object  which  we  could  denomi- 
nate its  effect.  Solidity,  extension,  motion  ;  these  quali- 
ties are  ail  complete  in  Lbemsclvcs,  and  never  point  out 
any  other  event  wbicli  may  result  from  them.  The  scenes 
ol'tlie  universe  ore  continually  shifting,  and  one  object  fol- 
lows another  in  an  uninterrupted  succession  ;  but  the  power 
or  force,  wbicb  actuates  tbe  whole  machine,  is  entirely 
concealed  from  us,  and  never  discovers  itself  in  anv  of  the 
sensible  qualities  of  body.  We  know  that,  in  fact,  heat 
is  a  constant  Bitenilant  of  flame ;  but  what  is  the  connec- 
tion between  ibein  we  have  no  room  so  much  as  to  con- 
jecture or  iuiafjine.  It  is  impossible,  therefore,  that  the 
idea  of  power  can  be  derived  from  tbe  contemplation  of 
bodies,  in  single  instances  of  their  operation ;  because  no 
bodies  ever  discover  any  power,  which  can  be  the  original 
of  this  idea'. 

Since,  therefore,  external  objects,  as  they  appear  to  the 
scnsca,  give  us  no  idea  of  power  or  necessary  connection, 
by  their  operation  in  particular  instances,  let  ns  see,  w  hether 
this  idea  be  derived  from  reflection  dh  ihe  operations  of 
our  own  minds,  and  be  copied  from  any  internal  impression. 
It  may  be  said,  that  wc  are  every  moment  conscious  of  in- 


'  ^Ir  Li>ckc',  in  h»  rlui»ei  of  power,  Uf  b,  lliat,  finiling  frmn  eipericDC£, 
that  Ihcru  aiv  Kvienl  iiuw  productions  in  matter,  and  cDucluding  Ihat  tlicro 
iniiit  wmewhorc  Iw  a  power  capable  of  produring  them,  we  arrive  al  Insi  by 
lh»  rcasonni;;  at  ibe  idea  or  power.  But  nu  reasoning  caa  ever  giie  us  a 
KL'W,  oti|)iiuil,  simple  i()e>(  ai  this  ptiiloMplici  hinuelf  coDfcsies.  TbUi 
Uicrelure,  can  never  be  tlic  origin  ut'  lint  iJca, 
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while  we  feel,  that,  by  the 
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of  our  will,  we  can  move  the  orgnns  of  our  body,  or  direct 
the  faculties  of  our  mind.  An  act  of  volition  produces 
motion  id  our  limbs,  or  raises  a  new  idea  in  our  imagina- 
tion. This  influence  of  the  will  we  know  by  conscious- 
ness. Hence  we  acquire  the  idea  of  power  or  energy ;  and 
are  certain,  that  we  ourselves  and  all  other  intelligent  be- 
ings are  possessed  of  power.  This  idea,  then,  is  an  idea  of 
reflection,  since  it  arises  from  reflecting  on  the  operations 
of  our  own  mind,  and  on  the  command  which  is  exercised 
by  will,  both  over  the  organs  of  the  body  and  faculties  of 
tbe  soul. 

We  shall  proceed  lo  examine  this  pretension ;  and  first, 
ith  regaid  lo  the  influence  of  volition  over  the  orgnns 
of  the  body.  This  influence,  we  niay  observe,  is  a  fact 
which,  like  all  other  natural  events,  can  be  known  only  by 
experience,  and  can  never  be  foreseen  from  any  apparent 
energy  or  power  in  the  cause,  which  connects  it  with  the 
effect,  and  renders  the  one  an  infallible  consequence  of  the 
other.  The  motion  of  our  body  follows  upon  the  com- 
mand of  our  will.  Of  this  we  are  every  moment  conscious. 
But  the  means  by  which  this  is  effected ;  the  energy  by 
which  thcwlll  penbrms  so  extraordinary  an  operation  ;  of 
this  we  are  so  far  from  being  immediately  conscious,  that 
it  must  for  ever  escape  our  most  diligent  inquiry. 

foTfJirtt,  Is  there  any  principle  in  oil  nature  more  my- 
ious  than  tlie  union  of  soul  with  body :  by  which  a  sup- 
spiritual  substance  acquires  such  an  influence  over  a 
material  one,  that  the  moat  refined  thought  is  able  to  ac> 
tuaie  the  groaseat  matter  ?  Were  we  empowered,  by  a  se- 
cret wish,  to  remove  mountains,  or  cuutrol  the  planets  in 
their  orbit ;  this  extensive  authority  would  not  be  more  ex- 
traordinary, nor  more  beyond  our  comprehension.  But  if 
.  II.  T 


by  consciousness  we  perceived  any  power  or  energy  in  tho 
will,  we  niUAt  know  this  power;  we  must  know  iu connec- 
tion with  llie  effect-,  we  must  know  the  secret  union  of 
Eoul  and  body,  and  the  nature  of  both  these  substances  ; 
by  which  the  one  is  able  to  operate,  in  so  many  instances, 
upon  the  other. 

Secondly,  We  are  not  able  to  move  all  the  organs  of  the 
body  with  a  like  authorily ;  tliough  we  cannot  assign  any 
reason)  besides  experience,  for  so  remarkable  a  difference 
between  one  and  the  other.  Why  has  the  will  an  influence 
over  tlie  tongue  and  fingers,  not  over  the  heart  or  liver  ? 
This  qneslion  would  never  embarrass  us,  were  we  conscious 
of  a  power  in  the  former  case,  not  in  the  latter-  We  should 
then  perceive,  independent  of  experience,  why  the  autho- 
rity of  the  will  over  the  organs  of  the  body  is  circumscribed 
within  such  particular  limits.  Being  in  that  case  fully  ac- 
quainted with  the  power  or  force  by  which  it  operates,  we 
should  also  know  why  its  influence  reaches  precisely  to 
such  boundaries,  and  no  farther. 

A  man,  suddenly  struck  with  a  palsy  in  the  log  or  arm, 
or  who  had  newly  lost  those  members,  frequently  endea^ 
Tours,  at  first,  to  move  them,  and  employ  ihem  in  their 
usual  offices.  Here  be  is  as  much  conscious  of  power  to 
command  such  limbs,  as  a  man  in  perfect  health  is  con- 
scious of  power  to  actuate  any  member  which  remains  in 
its  natural  state  and  condition.  But  conBciouiinei<s  never 
deceives.  Consequently,  neither  in  the  one  case  nor  in 
the  other  are  we  ever  conscious  of  any  power.  We  learn 
the  influence  of  our  will  from  experience  alone.  And  ex- 
perience only  teaches  us,  how  one  event  constantly  follows 
another;  without  instructing  us  in  the  secret  connection 
which  binds  them  together,  and  renders  them  inseparable. 
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Thirdit/,  We  Jesra  from  anatomy,  that  the  immediate 

-algect  of  power  in  voluntary  motion,  is  not  the  member  it- 

whicli  is  moved,  but  certain  muscles,  and  nerves,  and 

tnimal  spirits,  and,  perhaps,  Eomcthing  still  more  minute 

and  more  nnknoivn,  through  which  the  motion  is  succes- 

fiively  propagated,  ere  it  reach  the  member  itself  whose 

motion  is  the  immediate  object  of  volition.     Can  there  be 

a  more  certain  proof  that  the  power  by  which  this  whole 

operation  is  performed,  so  far  from  being  directly  and  fully 

mown  by  an  inward  scnlinienl  or  consciousness,  is  to  the 

ut  degree  mysterious  and  unintelligible !    Here  the  mind 

I  jrills  a  certain  event :  Immediatelyanothcr  event,  unknown 

1(0  ourselves,  and  totally  different  from  the  one  intended  is 

reduced  :  This  event  produces  another,  equally  unknown  : 

I'll!  at  last,  through  a  long  succession,  the  desired  event  is 

li^roduced.     But  if  the  original  power  were  felt,  it  must  be 

Icnowu  :    Were  it  known,  its  effect  must  also  be  known, 

since  all  power  is  relative  to  its  effect.     And  vice  versa,  if 

the  cdect  be  not  known,  the  power  cannot  be  known  nor 

felL     How  indeed  can  we  be  conscious  of  a  power  to  move 

our  limbs,  when  we  have  no  such  power ;  hut  only  that  to 

move  certain  animal  q)irits,  which,  though  they  produce 

it  last  the  motion  of  our  limbs,  yet  operate  in  such  a  man- 

■  iwr  as  is  wholly  beyond  our  comprehension  ? 

We  may,  therefore,  conclude  from  the  whole,  I  hope^ 

■ithout  any  temerity,  though  with  assurance,  that  our  idea 

Wbf  power  is  not  copied  from  any  sentiment  or  consctous- 

a  of  power  within  ourselves,  when  we  give  rise  to  ani- 

1  motion,  or  apply  our  limbs  to  tlieir  proper  use  and 

That  their  motion  follows  the  command  of  the 

,  is  a  matter  of  common  experience,  tike  other  natural 

;  But  the  power  or  energy  by  which  this  is  effected, 
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like  tliat  in  other  natural  events,  is  unknown  and  incon- 
ceivable '. 

Kfiall  wc  then  assert,  that  we  are  conscious  of  a  power 
or  energy  in  our  own  minds,  when,  by  an  act  or  command 
of  our  will,  we  raise  up  a  nuw  idea,  fix  the  mind  to  the 
contemplation  of  it,  turn  it  on  all  »idet>,  and  at  last  dismiss 
it  for  some  other  idea,  when  we  think  that  we  have  sur- 
veyed it  with  sufficient  accuracy  ?  I  believe  the  same  argu- 
tnentjj  wilt  prove,  that  even  this  command  of  the  will  gives 
us  no  real  idea  offeree  or  energy. 

First,  It  must  be  allowed,  that  when  we  know  a  power, 
we  know  that  very  circumstance  in  the  cause  by  which  it 
is  enabled  to  prothicc  the  effect ;  for  these  arc  supposed  to 
be  svnnnymous.  We  must,  therefore,  know  both  the  cause 
and  effect,  and  the  relation  between  them.  But  do  we  pre- 
tend to  be  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  human  soul 
and  the  nature  of  an  idea,  or  the  aptitude  of  the  one  to  pro- 
duce the  other?  This  is  a  real  creation:  a  production  of 
something  out  of  nothing  ;  which  implies  a  power  so  great, 
that  it  may  seem,  at  first  sight,  beyond  the  reach  of  any  be- 
ing Ices  than  infinite.  At  least  it  must  be  owned,  that  such 
a  power  is  not  felt,  nor  known,  nor  even  conceivable,  by 
the  mind.  We  only  feel  the  event,  namely,  the  existence 
of  an  idea,  consequent  to  a  command  of  the  will :  I3ut  the 
manner  in  which  this  operation  in  perlbrmeil,  the  power 
by  which  it  is  produced,  is  entirely  beyond  our  coniprehen- 


Secmidli/,  The  command  of  the  mind  over  itself  is  limit- 
ed, as  well  as  its  command  over  the  body ;  and  these  li- 
mits are  not  known  by  reason,  or  any  acquaintance  with 
ihe  nature  of  cause  and  effect ;  but  only  by  experience  and 
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rvBtion,  as  in  all  other  natural  events,  and  in  the  ope- 
KlMtion  of  exiernal  objects.  Our  authority  over  our  sen tt- 
Ments  anil  passions  is  much  weaker  than  thnt  over  uur 
ideas;  and  even  the  Iatt<.'r  authority  is  circumscrihtd  with- 
in very  narrow  boundaries.  Will  an)'  one  pretend  to  as- 
sign the  ultimate  reason  of  these  buuadarie«,  or  show  why 
Ibe  power  is  deficient  in  one  case,  not  in  another  ? 

T/iirtUif,  This  self  command  is  very  dilferent  at  different 
man  in  health  possesses  more  of  it  than  one  lon- 
[uUhing  with  sickness.      We  are  more  master  of  our 
)ughts  in  the  morning  than  in  the  evening;  fasting,  than 
Fjrficr  a  full  meat.     Can  we  give  any  reason  for  thc»c  varia- 
l4ions  except  experience?     Where  then  is  the  power  of 
vhich  we  pretend  lo  be  conscinus  ?   Is  there  not  here,  ei- 
ther in  a  spiritual  or  material  substance,  or  both,  some  se- 
cret meultanism  or  structure  of  parts,  upon  which  the  ef- 
fect depends,  and  which,  being  entirely  unknown  to  us, 
Hidcrs  the  power  or  energy  of  the  will  equally  unknown 
md  incomprehensible? 

',  VnlitTon  is  surely  an  act  of  the  mind  with  which  we  are 
IGciently  acquaintetl.  Reflect  upon  it.  Consider  it  on 
»id««.  Do  you  find  any  thing  in  it  tike  this  creative 
,  by  which  it  raises  from  nothing  a  new  idea,  und, 
rilti  a  kind  of  Fiat,  imitates  the  omnipotence  of  its  Ma- 
Eer,  if  1  may  be  allowetl  so  to  speak,  who  called  forth  into 
{'kuitence  all  the  various  scenes  of  Nature  ?  So  far  from 
ctous  of  this  energy  in  the  will,  it  requires  as  cer- 
1  experience  as  that  of  which  we  are  possessed,  to  con- 
ince  us  that  such  extraordinary  effects  do  ever  result  from 
l^atmplc  act  of  volition. 

I  The  generality  of  mankind  never  find  any  difficulty  in 
punting  for  the  more  common  and  familiar  operations 
f  nature;  such  as  the  descent  of  heavy  bodies,  the  growth 
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of  plants,  the  geticrnlion  ofanimalB,  or  the  nourishment  of 
bodies  by  food  :  but  suppose  that,  in  all  these  cases,  they 
l»erceive  the  very  force  or  energy  of  tlie  cause,  by  wliich  it 
is  connected  with  its  efiect,  and  is  for  ever  infallible  in  its 
operation.  They  acquire,  by  long  habit,  such  a  turn  of 
mind,  that  upon  the  appearance  of  the  cause,  they  imme* 
dialcly  expect  with  assurance  its  usual  attendant,  and  hard- 
ly conceive  it  possible  that  any  other  event  could  result 
from  it.  It  is  only  on  the  discovery  of  extraordinHry  phe- 
nomena, such  as  earthquakes,  pestilence,  and  prodigies  of 
any  kind,  thiit  (liey  find  themselves  at  a  loss  (o  assign  a 
pro{ier  cause,  and  to  expUin  the  manner  in  which  tlie  ef- 
fect is  produced  by  it  It  is  usual  for  men,  in  such  difB- 
culties,  to  have  recourse  to  some  invisible  intelligent  prin* 
ctple*,  as  the  immediate  cause  of  that  event,  which  sur- 
prises them,  and  which  they  think  cannot  be  accounted  for 
from  the  common  powers  of  nature.  But  philosophers, 
who  carry  their  scrutiny  a  little  farther,  immediately  per- 
ceive, that,  even  in  the  most  familiar  events,  the  energy  of 
the  cause  is  as  unintelligible  as  in  the  most  unusual,  and 
that  we  only  learn  by  experience  the  frequent  conjunction 
of  objects,  without  being  ever  able  to  comprehend  any  thing 
like  connection  between  them.  Here,  then,  many  philo- 
sophers think  themselves  obliged  by  reason  to  have  recourse, 
on  alt  occasions,  to  the  same  principle,  which  the  vulgar 
never  appeal  to  but  in  cases  that  appear  miraculous  and 
supernatural.  They  acknowledge  mind  and  intelligence  to 
be,  not  only  the  ultimate  and  original  cause  of  all  things, 
but  llie  immediate  and  sole  cause  of  every  event  which  ap- 
peals in  nature.  They  pretend,  that  those  objects  which 
arc  commonly  denominated  causes,  are  in  reality  nothing 
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It  occasions:  and  ihat  the  true  and  direct  principle  of 
srerj  effect  is  not  any  power  or  force  in  nature,  but  a  to- 
XtioD  of  the  Supreme  Being,  who  wills  that  such  particular 
objccU  should  for  ever  be  conjoined  with  eoch  other.  In- 
stead of  aa3iing,  that  one  biUiard-ball  moves  another  by  a 
force  which  it  has  derived  front  the  author  of  nature  ;  it  is 
the  Deity  himself,  they  say,  who,  by  a  particular  volition, 
moves  the  second  ball,  being  determined  to  ihis  operation 
by  the  impulse  of  the  first  ball ;  in  consequence  of  tlioss 
leral  laws  which  he  has  laid  down  to  himself  in  the  go- 
nment  of  the  universe.  But  philosophers,  advancing 
still  in  their  inquiries,  discover,  that  as  we  are  totally  Ig- 
Boraut  of  the  power  oa  which  depends  the  mutual  opera- 
tion of  bodies,  we  arc  no  less  ignoraut  of  that  power  on 
which  depends  the  opemtion  of  niind  on  body,  or  of  body 
on  mind  ;  nor  are  we  able,  either  from  our  senses  or  con- 
sciousness, to  assign  the  ultimate  principle  in  the  one  case 
more  than  in  the  other.  The  same  ignorance,  therefore, 
reduces  them  to  the  same  conclusion.  They  assert,  that 
the  Deity  is  the  immediate  cause  of  the  union  between  wul 
and  body ;  and  tliat  they  are  not  the  organs  of  sense,  which, 
being  agitated  by  external  objects,  produce  sensations  in 
HtB  mind  ;  but  that  it  is  a  particular  volition  of  our  omni- 
potent Maker,  which  excites  such  a  sensation  in  consc- 
ience of  such  a  motion  in  the  organ.  In  like  manner,  it 
ot  any  energy  in  the  will  that  produces  local  motion  in 
meoibers:  It  ii  God  hiiuself  who  is  pleased  to  second 
will,  in  itself  impotent)  and  to  command  that  motion, 
ve  erroneously  attribute  to  our  own  power  and  effi- 
Nor  do  philosophers  stop  at  this  conclusion.  They 
ictimes  extend  the  same  inference  to  the  mind  itself  ii 
internal  operations.  Our  mental  vision  or  conception 
is  nothing  but  n  revelation  made  to  us  by  our 
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ker.  When  wg  voluiiCaiily  turn  our  lliougiits  to  any  ol>- 
ject,  nnd  raise  up  iu  image  in  ihc  fancy,  it  is  not  the  will 
which  crcntcs  that  idea:  it  is  the  universal  Creator  who 
(lisGUvera  it  to  the  mind,  and  renders  it  present  to  us. 

Thus,  according  to  these  philosophers,  every  thing  is 
full  of  God.  Not  content  with  the  principle,  that  nothing 
exists  but  by  his  will,  that  nothing  possesses  any  power 
but  by  his  concession;  they  rob  nature,  and  all  created 
beings,  of  every  power,  in  order  to  render  their  dependence 
on  the  Deity  still  more  sensible  and  immediate.  They 
consider  not,  that  by  this  theory  they  diminish,  instead  of 
magnitying,  llie  grandeur  of  those  altributes,  which  they 
affect  so  much  to  celebrate.  It  argues,  surely,  more  power 
in  the  Deily,  to  delegate  a  certain  degree  of  power  to  in- 
ferior creatures,  than  lo  produce  every  thing  by  hi*  own 
immediate  volition.  It  argues  more  wisdom  to  contrive  at 
first  the  fabric  of  the  world  with  such  periect  foresight, 
that  of  iWelf,  and  by  its  proper  operation,  it  may  serve  all 
the  purposes  of  Providence,  than  if  the  great  Creator  were 
obliged  every  moment  to  adjust  its  parts,  and  animate  by 
his  breath  ail  tlie  wheels  of  that  stupendous  machine. 

But  if  we  would  have  a  more  philosophical  confutation 
of  this  theory,  perhaps  the  two  following  reflections  may 
suiBce : 

Firsty  It  seems  to  me,  that  this  theory  of  the  uqiversal 
energy  and  operation  of  the  Supreme  Being  is  too  bold 
ever  to  carry  conviction  with  it  to  a  man  sufBcienlly  appri- 
zed of  the  weakness  of  human  reason,  and  the  narrow  limits 
to  which  it  is  confined  in  all  its  operations.  Though  the 
chainof  arguments  which  conduct  to  it  wereeversological* 
tliere  must  arise  a  strong  suspicion,  if  not  an  absolute  as- 
surance, that  it  Las  carried  us  quite  beyond  the  reach  of 
our  faculties,  wbea  It  leada  to  toncluaiona  so  extraordinuryf 
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Land  so  remote  from  common  life  and  experience.     We 
are  got  into  fairy  land  long  ere  we  have  reached  the  last 
steps  or  our  theory ;  and  there  we  have  no  reason  to  trust 
our  common  methods  of  argument,  or  to  think  that  our 
usual  analogies  and  probabilities  have  any  authority.     Our 
line  is  too  short  to  fathom  such  immense  abysses.     And 
however  we  may  flatter  ourselves,  that  we  are  guided,  in 
every  *ttep  which  we  take,  by  a  kind  of  vcriaimihtudc  and 
experience ;  we  may  be  assured  that  this  fancied  experience 
has  no  authority,  when  we  thus  apply  it  to  subjects  that  lie 
entirely  out  of  the  sphere  of  experience.     But  on  this  we 
^lall  liave  occasion  to  touch  afterwards  '. 
Kgi  Secondlif,  I  cannot  perceive  any  force  in  the  arguments 
B  which  this  theory  is  founded.     We  arc  ignorant,  it  is 
me,  of  tlie  manner  in  which  bodies  operate  on  each  other. 
Iheir  force  or  energy  is  entirely  incomprehensible :  But 
;  not  c<]UaIly  ignorant  of  the  manner  or  force  by 
bich  a  mind,  even  the  Supreme  Mind,  operates,  either 
1  itself  or  on  body  ?  Whence,  I  beseech  you,  do  we  ac- 
"^ire  any  idea  of  it  ?  We  have  no  sentiment  or  conscious- 
ness of  this  power  in  ourselves.     We  have  no  idea  of  the 
Supreme  Being  but  what  wc  learn  from  refleclion  on  our 
1  faculties.     Were  our  ignorance,   therefore,  a  good 
a  for  rqecting  any  thing,  we  should  be  led  into  that 
[.principle  of  denying  all  energy  in  the  Supreme  Being,  as 
ich  as  in  the  grossest  matter.      We  surely  comprehend 
*  little  the  operations  of  the  one  as  of  the  other.    Is  it  more 
^  difficult  to  conceive,  that  motion  may  arise  from  impulse, 
than  that  it  may  arise  from  volition  i  All  we  know  is  our 
profound  ignorance  in  both  cases  ''. 
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But  to  hasten  to  a  con'-Iusion  of  this  argument,  which 
is  already  drawn  out  to  too  great  s  length:  We  have 
lought  in  vain  for  an  idea  of  power  or  necessary  connection) 
in  all  the  sources  from  which  we  nrould  suppose  it  to  be 
derived.  It  appears  that,  in  single  instances  of  the  opera- 
tion of  bodies,  we  never  can,  by  our  utmost  scrutiny,  dis- 
cover any  thing  but  one  event  following  another ;  without 
being  able  to  comprehend  any  force  or  power  by  which  the 
cause  operates,  or  any  connection  between  it  and  its  sup- 
posed effect.  The  same  difficulty  occurs  in  contemplating 
the  operations  ol'  mind  on  body ;  where  we  observe  the 
motion  of  tlic  latter  to  follow  upon  the  volition  of  tlie  for- 
mer ;  but  are  not  able  to  observe  or  conceive  the  tie,  which 
binds  together  the  motion  and  volition,  or  the  energy  by 
which  the  mind  produces  this  e9ect.  The  authurity  of  the 
will  over  its  own  faculties  and  ideas  is  not  a  whit  more  com- 
prehensible: So  that,  upon  the  whole,  there  appears  not, 
throughout  all  nature,  any  one  instance  of  connection, 
which  is  conceivable  by  us.  Ail  events  seem  entirely  loose 
and  separate.  Uiic  event  follows  another,  but  we  never 
can  observe  any  tie  between  them.  They  seem  cotijoined, 
but  never  connected.  But  as  we  can  have  no  idea  of  any 
thing,  which  never  appeared  to  our  outward  sense  or  in- 
ward Bentimcni,  the  necessary  conclusion  seems  to  be,  that 
we  have  no  idea  of  connection  or  power  at  all,  and  that 
these  words  are  absolutely  without  any  meaning,  when 
employed  either  iu  pbilosopliical*  reasonings  or  common 
life. 

But  there  still  remains  one  method  of  avoiding  this  con- 
clusion, and  one  source  which  we  have  not  yet  examined. 
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rWhcD  any  natural  object  or  event  is  presented,  it  is  im- 
pouible  for  ns,  by  any  sagacity  or  penetration,  to  distroveri 
or  even  conjecture,  without  experience,  what  event  will 
result  from  it,  or  to  carry  our  foresight  beyond  tliat  object, 
which  is  immediately  present  to  the  memory  and  senses. 
Even  after  one  inetance  or  experiment,  where  we  have  ob- 
served a  particular  event  to  follow  upon  another,  we  are 
not  entitled  to  form  a  general  rule,  or  foretell  what  will  bap- 
pen  in  like  cases  ;  it  being  justly  esteemed  an  unpardon- 
able temerity  to  judge  of  the  whole  course  of  nature  from 
one  tingle  experiment,  however  accurate  or  certain.  But 
when  one  particular  species  of  events  has  always,  in  all  in- 
ttances,  been  conjoined  with  another,  we  make  no  longer 
any  scruple  of  foreteiiing  one  upon  tlie  appearance  of  the 
other,  and  of  employing  that  reasoning,  which  can  alone 
assure  ub  of  any  matter  of  fact  or  existence.  We  then  call 
the  one  object  Cause  .■  the  other  Effect.  \Vc  suppose 
that  there  is  some  connection  between  them  ;  some  power 
in  the  one,  by  which  it  infallibly  produces  the  other,  and 
operates  with  tlie  greatest  certainty  and  strongest  necessity. 
It  a|>pear8,  then,  that  this  idea  of  a  necessary  connection 
among  events  arises  from  a  number  of  similar  instances, 
ilhich  occur,  of  the  constant  conjunction  of  these  events ; 

rttor  can  tliat  idea  ever  bo  suggested  by  any  one  of  these 
Instances,  surveyed  in  all  possible  lights  nnd  positions. 
But  there  is  nothing  in  a  number  of  instances,  different 
from  every  single  instance,  which  is  supposed  to  be  exactly 
similar;  except  only,  that  after  a  repetition  of  similar  in- 
stances, the  mind  ii  carried  by  habit,  upon  the  appearance 
of  one  event,  to  expect  its  usual  attendant,  and  to  believe 
that  it  will  exist.  This  connection,  lliercfore,  which  we 
feel  in  the  mind,  this  customary  transition  of  the  imagina- 
tkni  from  one  object  to  its  usual  attendant,  is  the  sentiment 
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or  impression,  from  which  we  form  the  idea  of  power  or 
necessary  connection.  Nothing  farther  is  in  the  case. 
Conieinpliite  the  subject  on  all  sides  i  you  will  never  find 
any  other  origin  of  that  idea.  This  is  the  sole  difft-rence 
between  one  instancei  from  which  wc  can  never  receive 
the  idea  of  connection,  and  a  number  uf  similar  instan- 
ces, by  which  it  is  suggested.  The  first  time  a  man  saw 
the  communication  of  motion  by  impulse,  as  by  the  sliock 
of  two  billiard- balls,  he  could  not  pronounce  that  the 
one  event  was  connected,  but  only  that  it  was  conjoined 
with  the  other.  After  he  has  observed  several  instances 
of  this  nature,  he  then  pronounces  them  to  be  connected. 
What  alteration  has  happened  to  give  rise  to  this  new  idea 
of  cort/ieclion  ?  Nothing  but  that  he  now  fiels  these  events 
to  be  connected  in  his  imagination,  and  can  readily  foretell 
the  existence  of  one  from  tlie  appearance  of  the  other. 
When  we  soy,  therefore,  that  one  object  is  connected  with 
another,  wc  mean  only  that  they  have  acquired  n  connec- 
tion in  our  thought,  and  gave  rise  to  this  inference,  by 
which  they  become  proofs  of  each  other's  existence!  a 
conclusion  which  is  si>mcwhat  extraordinary,  but  which 
seems  founded  on  sufBcicnt  evidence.  Nor  will  its  evi- 
dence be  weakened  by  any  general  difhdence  of  the  under- 
standing, or  sceptical  suspicion  concerning  every  conclusion 
which  is  ne*  and  extraordinary.  No  conclusions  con  be 
more  agreeable  to  scepticism  than  such  as  make  dii^coveries 
concerning  the  weakness  and  narrow  limits  of  human  rea* 
son  and  capaeily, 

And  what  stronger  instance  can  be  produced  of  the  sur- 
prising ignorance  and  weakness  of  the  understanding  than 
the  present  ?  For  surely,  if  there  be  any  relation  among 
objects,  which  it  imports  us  \o  know  perfectly,  it  is  that  of 
cause  and  e%ct.     On  this  are  founded  ali  our  reosoiuugi 
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concerning  matter  of  fact  or  existcace.  By  means  of  it 
alone  we  attain  any  assurance  concerning  objects  which 
are  removed  from  the  present  testimony  of  our  memory 
and  senses.  The  only  immediate  utility  of  uU  sciences  is 
to  teach  us  how  to  control  and  regulate  future  events  by 
their  causes.  Our  thoughts  and  inquiries  are,  therefore, 
every  moment  employed  about  this  relation:  Yet  so  im- 
perfect are  the  ideas  which  we  fi>rm  concerning  it,  that  it 
is  impossible  to  give  any  jubt  definition  of  cuuse,  except 
That  ia  drawn  from  something  extnincous  and  foreign  to 
it.  Similar  objects  are  always  conjoined  with  similar. 
Of  this  we  have  experience.  Suitably  to  this  experience, 
thereforct  we  may  (ie6ne  a  cause  to  be  an  objecl^JbUtmsed 
bff  anolker,  and  where  all  the  ofjccts,  similar  to  the  Jtrsf, 
arefollaaxd  by  objectt  timilar  to  l/re  second.  Or,  in  other 
words,  tcAerf,  if  the  Jint  o/ijcct  had  not  been,  the  secoiul 
never  had  existed.  The  appearance  of  a  cause  always  con- 
veys the  mind,  by  a  customary  transition,  to  the  idea  of 
the  effect.  Of  tiiis  also  we  have  esjieriencc.  We  may, 
therefore,  suitably  to  this  experience,  form  another  defi- 
nition of  cause ;  and  call  it,  an  objcef  followed  by  another, 
and  vhose  appearance  always  conveys  the  thotighf  to  thai 
other.  But  though  both  these  definitions  be  drawn  from 
circumstances  foreign  to  the  cause,  we  cannot  remedy  this 
inconvenience,  or  attain  any  more  perfect  definition,  which 
may  point  out  that  circumstance  in  the  cause  which  gives 
it  a  connection  with  its  efTect.  We  have  no  idea  of  this 
connection  ;  nor  even  any  distinct  notion  what  it  is  we 
desire  to  know,  when  we  endeavour  at  a  conception  of  it. 
We  My,  for  instance,  that  the  vibration  of  this  string  is 
the  cause  of  this  particular  vound.  But  what  do  we  mean 
by  that  affirmation?  We  either  mean,  that  this  lihralion 
ufoUcrxed  hy  this  ioutid,  and  that  all  similar  vibrations 
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have  beeiijollowed  In/  similar  sounds  ■■  Or,  that  this  viltra' 
Hon  is  followed  by  this  sound,  and  that  upon  the  appearance 
^  oite,  the  mind  a/Uicijiatcs  the  senses,  andfmtns  immedi- 
ately  an  idea  of  the  other.  We  maj'  consider  tlie  relation 
of  cause  and  effect  in  cither  of  these  two  lights ;  but  be- 
yond these  we  have  no  idea  of  it '. 

To  recapitulate,  therefore,  the  reasonings  of  this  Sec- 
tion: Every  idea  is  copied  from  some  preceding  inipres- 
Eion  or  sentiment;  and  where  wc  cannot  find  any  iniprcs- 
,  we  may  be  certain  that  there  is  no  idea.  Ji)  uil  sin- 
gle instances  of  the  operation  of  bodies  or  minds,  tlicre  is 
nothing  that  produces  any  impression,  nor  consequently 
can  suggest  any  idea,  of  power  or  necessary  connection. 
But  when  many  uniform  instances  appear,  and  the  same 
object  is  always  followed  by  the  same  event ;  we  then  be- 
gin to  entertain  the  notion  of  cause  and  connection.  We 
ihenjeei  a  new  sentiment  or  impression,  to  wit,  a  custo- 
mary connection  in  the  thought  or  imagination  between 
one  object  and  its  usual,  attendant ;  and  this  sentiment  is 
the  original  of  that  idea  which  we  seek  for.  For  as  this 
idea  arises  from  a  number  of  similar  instances,  and  not 
from  any  single  instance  ;  it  must  arise  from  that  circum- 
stance, in  which  the  number  of  instances  differ  from  every 
individual  instance.  But  this  customary  connection  or 
transition  of  the  imagination  is  the  only  circumstance  in 
which  they  differ.  In  every  other  particular  they  are 
alike.  The  first  instance  which  we  saw  of  motion,  com- 
municated by  the  shock  of  two  billiard* balls  (to  return  to 
this  obvious  illustration)  is  exactly  similar  to  any  instance 
that  may,  at  present,  occur  to  [us;  except  only  thnt  we 
foaid  not,  at  first,  infer  one  event  from  the  other ;  which 
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we  are  enabled  to  do  at  present,  after  so  long  a  course  of 
uniform  experience.  I  know  not  whether  the  reader  will 
readily  apprehend  this  reasoning.  I  am  afraid  that,  should 
f,  multiply  words  about  it,  or  throw  it  into  a  greater  varie- 
tj  of  lights,  it  would  only  become  more  obscure  and  intri- 
cate. In  all  abstract  reasonings,  there  is  one  point  of  view 
which,  if  we  can  hiq>pily  hit,  we  shall  go  farther  towards 
illustrating  the  subject,  than  by  all  the  eloquence  and  co- 
pious expression  in  the  world.  This  point  of  view  we 
should  endeavour  to  reach,  and  reserve  the  flowers  of  rhe* 
toric  for  subjects  which  are  more  adapted  to  them. 
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PART  I. 


It  might  reasonably  be  expected,  in  questions  which  have 
bc€n  canvassed  and  disputed  witli  grc.it  eagerness,  since 
tlic  first  origin  of  science  and  philosophy,  that  the  mean- 
ing of  all  the  terms,  at  least,  should  have  been  agreed  upon 
among  the  diaputants ;  and  our  inquiries,  in  the  course  of 
two  thousand  years,  been  able  to  pass  from  words  to  the 
true  and  real  subject  of  the  controversy.  For  how  easy 
may  it  seem  to  give  exact  deGnittons  of  the  terms  employ- 
ed in  reasoning,  and  make  these  definitions,  not  tlie  mere 
sound  of  words,  the  object  of  future  scrutiny  and  exami- 
nation ?  But  if  we  consider  the  matter  more  narrowly,  we 
shall  be  apt  to  draw  a  quite  opposite  conclusion.  From 
this  circumstance  alone,  that  a  controversy  has  been  long 
kept  on  foot,  and  remains  still  undecided,  we  may  pre- 
sume that  there  is  some  ambiguity  in  the  expression,  and 
that  the  disputants  affix  different  ideas  to  the  terms  em- 
ployed in  the  controversy.  For  as  the  faculties  of  the  mind 
are  supposed  to  be  naturally  alike  in  every  individual ; 
othcnvise  nothing  could  be  more  fruitless  than  to  reason  or 
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dispute  together ;  it  were  impossible,  if  men  affix  the  same 
ideas  lo  tlieir  terms,  that  they  could  so  long  form  dilferent 
I  <^iaions  of  the  same  subject ;    especially  when  they  com- 
[  KUDicale  their  views,  and  each  party  turn  themselves  oa 
til  sides,  in  search  of  arguments,  which  may  give  ihem  the 
I  victory  over  their  antagonists.     It  is  true;  if  men  attempt 
I  ibe  discussion  of  questions,  which  lie  entirely  beyond  the 
I  zeacli  of  human  capacity,  such  as  those  concerning  the 
■"Wigin  fif  worlds,  or  the  economy  of  ihe  intellectual  system 
I  of  spirits,  they  may  long  beat  the  air  in  their 
f  4nillle>.s  conleMs,  and  never  arrive  at  any  determinate  con- 
I  elusion.     But  if  the  question  regard  any  subject  of  com- 
I  mon  life  and  experience;  nothing,  one  would  think,  could 
J  preserve  the  dispute  so  long  undecided,  but  some  amSigu- 
{wis  expressions,  which  keep  the  antagonists  still  at  a  dis- 
lance,  and  hinder  them  from  grappling  with  each  otlier. 
This  has  been  the  case  in  the  long  disputed  question 
koonceniing  liberty  and  necessity  j  and  to  so  remarkable 
I  degree,  that,  if  I  be  not  much  mistaken,  we  shall  find 
AbI  all  mankind,  both  learned  and  ignorant,  have  always 
been  of  the  same  opinion  with  regard  to  this  subject,  and 
that  a  few  intelligible  de6nitions  would  immediately  have 
pot  en  end  to  the  whole  controversy.     I  own,  that  this 
dispute  has  been  so  much  canvassed  on  all  hands,  and  has 
led  philosophers  into  such  a  labyrinth  of  obscure  sophistry, 
that  it  is  no  wonder,  if  a  sensible  reader  indulge  his  ease 
so  far  Bs  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  proposal  of  such  a  ques- 
tion, from  which  he  can  expect  neither  instruction  nor  en- 
tertainment.    But  the  slate  of  the  argument  here  proposed 
may,  perhaps,  serve  lo  renew  his  attention  ;  as  it  has  more 
novelty,  promises  at  leas'tsome  decision  of  the  controversy, 
and  will  not  much  disturb  his  ease  by  any  intricate  or  ob- 
scure reasoning. 
TOL.  u.  a 
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I  hope,  tber^re,  to  make  it  f^}pear,  that  all  men  have 
ever  agreed  in  the  doctrine  both  or  necc&sily  and  oflibertj', 
according  to  any  reasonable  sense  which  can  be  put  on 
these  terms ;  and  that  the  whole  controversy  has  hitherto 
turned  merely  upon  words.  We  shall  begin  with  exami- 
ning the  doctrine  of  necessity. 

It  is  univcr^ly  allowed,  that  matter,  in  all  its  opera- 
tions, is  actuated  by  a  necessary  force,  and  that  every  na- 
tural efiect  is  go  precisely  determined  by  the  energy  of  its 
cause,  that  no  other  eSect,  in  such  particular  circumstan- 
ces, could  possibly  have  resulted  from  it.  The  degree  and 
direction  of  every  motion  is,  by  the  laws  of  nature,  pre- 
scribed with  such  exactness,  that  a  living  creature  may  as 
soon  arise  from  the  shock  of  two  bodies,  as  motion,  in  any 
other  degree  or  direction,  than  what  is  actually  produced 
by  it.  Would  we,  therefore,  form  a  just  and  precise  idea 
oinecessity,  we  must  consider  whence  that  idea  arises,  when 
we  apply  it  to  the  operation  of  bodies. 

It  seems  evident,  that  if  all  the  scenes  of  nature  were 
continually  shilled  in  such  a  manner,  that  no  two  events 
bore  any  resemblance  to  each  other,  but  evei'y  object  was 
entirely  new,  without  any  similitude  to  whatever  had  been 
seen  before,  we  should  never,  in  that  case,  have  attained 
the  least  idea  of  neceseily,  or  of  a  connection  among  these 
objects.  We  might  say,  upon  such  a  supposition,  that 
object  or  event  has  followed  another,  not  that  one  was 
produced  by  the  other.  The  relation  of  cause  and  effect 
must  be  utterly  unknown  to  mankind.  Inference  and  rea- 
Boning  concerning  the  operations  of  nature  would,  from 
that  moment,  be  at  an  end  ;  and  the  memory  and  sense* 
lemain  the  only  canals  by  whicli  the  knowledge  of  any  real 
existence  could  possibly  have  access  to  the  mind.  Our  idea, 
thereforei  of  necessity  and  causatioDj  arises  entirely  &om 
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e  uniformity  observable  in  the  operations  of  nature;  where 
rimilar  objects  are  constanU;  conjoined  together,  and  the 
mind  is  deierDiinetl  by  custom  to  infer  the  one  from  the 
ajipear.ince  of  the  other.  These  two  circumstances  form 
the  whole  of  that  neceiisily  which  wc  ascribe  to  matter. 
Beyond  the  constant  conjunction  of  similar  objects,  and  the 
consequent  inference  from  one  to  the  other,  we  have  no 
notion  of  any  necessity  of  connection. 

If  it  appear,  therefore,  that  all  mankind  have  ever  allow- 
ed, without  any  doubt  or  hesitation,  that  thei^e  two  circum- 
stances lake  place  in  the  voluntary  actions  of  men,  and  in 
the  operations  of  mind  ;  it  must  follow,  that  all  mnnkind 
have  ever  agreed  in  the  doctrine  of  necessity,  and  that 
they  have  hitherto  disputed,  merely  for  not  understanding 
each  other. 
'  As  to  the  first  circumstance,  the  constant  and  regular 
^conjunction  of  similar  events  ;  we  may  possibly  satisfy  our- 
selves by  llic  following  considerations.  It  is  universally 
acknowledged,  (hat  there  is  a  great  uniformity  among  the 
actions  of  men,  in  all  nations  and  ages,  and  that  human 
nature  remains  still  the  same,  in  its  principles  and  opera- 
tions. The  same  motives  always  produce  the  same  actions ; 
the  same  events  follow  from  the  same  causes.  Ambition, 
avarice,  self-love,  vanity,  friendship,  generosity,  public  spi- 
rit i  these  passions,  mixed  in  vaiious  degrees,  and  distri- 
buted through  society,  have  been,  from  the  beginning  of 
the  world,  and  still  are,  the  source  of  all  the  actions  and 
enlerprises  which  have  ever  been  observed  among  man- 
kind. Would  you  know  the  sentiments,  inclinations,  and 
course  of  life  of  the  Greeks  and  liomans  i'  Study  well  the 
temper  and  actions  of  the  French  and  English  :  You  can- 
not be  much  mlstakwi  in  transferring  to  the  former  most 
of  the  observations  which  you  have  made  with  regard  to 
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the  latter.  Mankind  are  so  much  the  same,  in  all  times 
ajid  places,  that  history  informs  us  of  nothing  new  or 
strange  in  this  particular.  Its  cliieruse  is  only  to  discover 
the  constant  and  universal  principles  of  human  nature,  by 
shewing  men  in  all  varieties  of  circumstances  and  situa- 
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aterials,  from  which  we 


may  form  our  observations,  and  become  acquainted  with 
the  regular  springs  of  human  action  and  behaviour.  These 
records  of  wars,  intrigues,  factions,  and  revolutions,  are  so 
many  collections  of  experiments,  by  which  the  politician  or 
moral  philosopher  fixes  the  principles  of  his  science  ;  in  th« 
same  manner  as  the  physician  or  natural  philosopher  be- 
comes acquainted  with  the  nature  of  plants,  minerals,'and 
other  external  objects,  by  the  experiments  which  he  forms 
concerning  them.  Nor  are  the  earth,  water,  and  other 
elements,  examined  by  Aristotle  and  Hippocrates,  more 
like  to  those  which  at  present  lie  under  our  observation, 
than  the  men,  described  by  Polybius  and  Tacitus,  arc  to 
those  who  now  govern  the  world. 

Should  a  traveller,  returning  from  a  far  country,  bring 
us  an  account  of  men  wholly  different  from  any  with  whom 
we  were  ever  acquainted  ;  men  who  were  entirely  divested 
of  avarice,  ambition,  or  revenge ;  who  knew  no  pleasure 
but  friendship,  generosity,  and  public  spirit ;  we  should 
immediately,  from  these  circumstances,  detect  the  false- 
hood, and  prove  him  a  Uar,  with  the  same  certainty  as  if 
he  had  stuffed  his  narration  with  stories  of  centaurs  and 
dragons,  miracles,  and  prodigies.  And  if  wc  would  ex- 
plode any  forgery  in  history,  we  cannot  make  use  of  & 
more  convincing  argument  ihan  to  prove,  ihat  the  actions 
ascribed  to  any  person  are  directly  conlrary  to  the  course 
of  nature,  and  that  no  human  motives,  in  such  circum- 
stances, could  ever  induce  him  to  such  a  conduct.    The 
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•Veracity  of  Quintus  Curtius  is  as  much  to  be  suspected, 
when  be  describes  tlie  supcmaturai  courage  of  Alexander, 
by  vhich  be  was  hurried  on  singly  to  attack  multitudes,  aa 
when  be  describes  bis  supernatural  force  and  activity,  by 
which  be  was  able  to  resist  them.  So  readily  and  univer- 
sally do  we  acknowledge  a  unifortnity  in  human  motives 
and  actions,  as  well  as  in  the  operations  of  body. 

Hence,  likewise,  the  benefit  of  that  experience,  acqui- 
red by  long  life  and  a  variety  of  business  and  company,  in 
order  to  instruct  us  in  the  principles  of  human  nature,  and 
r^ulate  our  future  conduct,  as  well  as  speculation.  By 
means  of  this  guide  we  moimt  up  to  the  knowledge  of 
men's  inclinations  and  motives,  from  their  actions,  expres- 
sions, and  even  gestures ;  and  ogain  descend  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  their  actions,  Irom  our  knowledge  of  their 
motives  and  inclinations.  The  general  observations,  trea- 
sured up  by  a  course  of  experience,  give  us  the  clue  of 
human  nature,  and  teach  us  to  unravel  all  its  intricacies. 
Pretexts  and  appearances  no  longer  deceive  us.  Public 
declarations  pass  for  the  specious  colouring  of  a  cause.  And 
though  virtue  and  honour  bo  allowed  tbelr  proper  weight 
and  authority,  that  perfect  disinterestedness,  so  often  pre- 
tended to,  is  never  expected  in  multitudes  and  parlies; 
seldom  in  their  leaders;  and  scarcely  even  in  individuals 
of  any  rank  or  station.  But  were  there  no  uniformity  in 
liuman  actions,  and  were  every  experiment,  which  we  could 
tbrm  of  this  kind,  irregular  and  anomalous,  it  were  impos- 
sible to  collect  any  general  observations  concerning  man- 
kind ;  and  no  experience,  however  accurately  digested  by 
reflection,  would  ever  serve  to  any  purpose.  Why  is  the 
aged  husbandman  more  skijfu!  in  his  calling  than  the  young 
beginner,  but  because  there  is  a  certain  unitormity  in  the 
openttion  of  the  sag,  rain,  «nd  earth,  towards  the  produo- 


tion  of  vegetables ;  and  experience  teaches  the  old  practi- 
tioner the  rules  by  which  this  operation  is  governed  and 
directed  ? 

We  must  not,  however,  expect,  that  this  uniformity  of 
human  actions  should  be  carried  to  such  &  length,  as  that 
all  men,  in  the  same  circumstances,  will  always  act  precise- 
ly in  the  same  manner,  without  making  any  allowance  for 
the  diversity  of  characters,  prejudices]  and  opinions.  Such 
a  uniformity,  in  every  particular,  is  found  in  no  part  of 
nature.  On  the  contrary,  from  observing  the  variety  of 
conduct  in  different  men,  we  are  enabled  to  form  a  greater 
variety  of  maxiEns,  which  still  suppose  a  degree  of  unifor* 
mity  and  rcgulurity. 

Are  the  manners  of  men  different  in  different  ages  and 
countrieu  ?  Wc  learn  thence  the  great  force  of  custom 
and  education,  which  mould  the  human  mind  from  its  in- 
fancy, and  form  it  into  a  fixed  and  established  character. 
Is  the  behaviour  and  conduct  of  the  one  sex  very  unlike 
that  of  the  other  ?  It  is  thence  we  become  acquainted  with 
the  different  characters  which  Nature  has  impressed  upon 
the  sexes,  and  which  she  preserves  with  constancy  and  re- 
gularity. Are  the  actions  of  the  same  person  much  diver- 
sified in  the  different  periods  of  his  life,  from  infancy  to 
old  age  ?  This  afibrds  room  for  many  general  observations 
concerning  the  gradual  change  of  our  sentiments  and  in- 
clinations, and  the  different  maxims  which  prevail  in  the 
diflEirent  ages  of  human  creatures.  Even  the  charactera 
which  are  peculiar  to  each  individual  have  a  uniformity 
in  their  influence  ;  otlierwise  our  acquaintance  with  the 
persons,  and  our  observation  of  their  conduct,  could  never 
teach  us  their  dispositions,  or  serve  to  direct  our  behaviour 
with  regard  to  them. 

1  grant  it  poeaible  to  find  some  ftclions,  which  aeem  to 
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hate  no  rcga)sr  conneaion  with  any  known  motives,  nid 
are  exceptions  to  all  die  measures  of  conduct  which  bare 
ever  been  established  for  Uie  govermnent  of  men.  But  if 
we  could  willingly  know  what  judgment  Ebould  be  formed 
of  such  irregular  and  extraordinary  actions,  we  may  consi- 
der the  sentiments,  commonly  entertained  with  r^ard  to 
those  irregular  events  which  appear  in  the  course  of  na- 
ture, and  the  operations  of  external  objects.  All  causes 
arc  not  conjoined  to  their  usual  effects  with  like  uniformi- 
ty. Ad  artificer,  who  handles  only  dead  matter,  may  be 
disappointed  of  hii  aim,  as  well  as  ihc  politician,  who  di- 
rects the  conduct  of  teiuible  and  intelligent  agents. 

The  vulgar,  who  take  things  according  to  their  first  ap- 
pearance, attribute  the  uncertainty  of  events  to  such  an 
uncertainty  io  the  causes,  as  makes  the  latter  often  fail  of 
their  usual  influence ;  though  they  meet  with  no  impedi- 
ment in  their  operation.  But  philosophers,  observing 
that,  almost  in  every  part  of  nature,  there  is  contained  a 
vast  variety  of  springs  and  principles,  which  are  hid,  by 
reason  of  their  minuteness  or  remoteness,  find,  that  it  is 
at  least  possible  the  contrariety  of  events  may  not  proceed 
from  any  conlingmcy  in  the  cause,  but  from  the  secret 
operation  of  contrary  causes.  This  possibility  is  converted 
into  certainty  by  farther  observation,  when  they  remark 
that,  upon  on  exact  scrutiny,  a  contrariety  of  e^cts  always 
betrays  a  contrariety  of  causes,  and  proceeds  from  their 
mutual  opposition.  A  peasant  can  give  no  better  reason 
for  the  stopping  of  any  clock  or  watch,  than  to  say  that  it 
does  not  commonly  go  right :  But  an  artist  easily  perceives, 
that  the  same  force  in  the  spring  or  pendulum  has  always 
the  same  influence  on  the  wheels  ;  but  fnils  of  its  usual  ef- 
fect, perhaps  by  reason  of  a  grain  of  dust,  which  puts  a 
(top  to  the  whole  movement.    From  the  observatioa  of 
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several  parallel  instances,  philosophers  fortn  a  maxim, 
that  the  connection  between  ail  causes  and  effects  is  equal- 
]y  necessary]  and  that  its  seeming  uncertainty  in  some 
instances  proceeds  from  the  secret  opposition  of  contrary 
causes. 

Thus,  for  instance,  in  the  human  bod^i  when  the  usual 
symptoms  of  health  or  sickness  disappoint  our  expectation ; 
when  medicines  operate  not  wiih  their  wonted  powers ; 
when  irregular  events  follov  from  any  particular  cause  : 
the  philosopher  and  physician  are  not  surprised  at  the 
matter,  nor  are  ever  tempted  to  deny,  in  general,  the  ne- 
cessity and  uniformity  of  those  principles,  by  whicli  the 
animal  economy  is  conducted.  They  know  that  a  human 
body  is  a  mighty  complicated  machine :  That  many  secret 
powers  lurk  in  it,  which  are  altogether  beyond  our  com- 
prehension :  That  to  us  it  must  often  appear  very  uncer- 
tain in  its  operations  :  And  that  therefore  the  irregular 
events,  which  outwardly  discover  themselves,  can  be  no 
priiof  that  the  laws  of  Nature  are  not  observed  with  the 
greatest  regularity  in  its  internal  uperatione  and  govern- 
ment. 

The  philosopher,  if  he  be  consistent,  must  apply  the 
same  reasoning  to  the  actions  and  volitions  of  intelligent 
agents.  The  most  irregular  and  unexpected  resolutions  of 
men  may  frequently  be  accounted  for  by  those  who  know 
every  particular  circumstance  of  their  character  and  situa- 
tion. A  person  of  an  obliging  disposition  gives  a  peevish 
answer:  But  he  has  the  tuothach,  or  has  not  dined.  A 
stupid  fellow  discovers  an  uncommon  alacrity  in  his  car-~ 
riagc  :  But  he  has  met  with  a  sudden  piece  of  good  for- 
tune. Or  even  when  an  action,  as  somt-iimes  happens, 
cannot  be  particularly  accounted  for,  either  by  llie  person 
himself  or  by  others ;  wc  know,  in  general,  that  the  clia- 
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irs  of  met)  are,  to  a  certain  degree,  inconstant  and  ir- 
regular. This  is,  in  a  manner,  the  constant  character  of 
human  nature  ;  though  it  be  ap))lic«ble,  in  a  more  parti- 
cuiar  manner,  to  some  persons  who  have  no  fixed  rule  fur 
their  conduct,  but  proceed  in  a  continued  course  of  caprice 
and  inconstancy.  Tlic  internal  principles  and  motives 
may  operate  in  a  uniform  manner,  notwithstanding  theiie 
seeming  irregularities;  in  the  same  manner  as  the  winds, 
rains,  cloudii,  and  other  variations  of  the  wcuihcr  are  sup- 
posed to  be  governed  by  steady  principles;  though  not 
easily  discoverable  by  human  sagacity  and  inquirj'. 

Thus  it  appears,  not  only  that  the  conjunction  between 
motives  and  voluntary  actional  is  as  regular  and  uniform 
as  that  between  ihe  cause  mid  effect  iu  any  part  of  nature ; 
but  also  that  this  regular  coiijunciion  has  been  universally 
acknowledged  among  mankind,  and  has  never  been  ihc 
subject  of  dispute,  either  in  philosophy  or  common  life. 
Now,  as  it  is  from  past  experience  that  we  draw  all  infe- 
rences concerning  the  future,  and  as  we  conclude  that  ob- 
jects will  always  be  conjoined  together,  which  we  find  to  have 
always  been  conjoined ;  it  may  seem  superfluous  tn  prove, 
(hat  this  experienced  uniformity  in  human  actions  is  a 
source  whence  wc  draw  inference  concerning  them.  But 
in  order  to  throw  the  argument  into  a  greater  variely  of 
lights,  we  shall  also  lUiht,  though  briefly,  on  this  latter 
topic. 

The  mutual  dqicndcnce  of  men  is  so  great,  in  all  socie- 
ties, thai  scarce  any  human  action  h  entirely  complete  in 
itself,  or  is  performed  without  some  reference  to  the  ac- 
tions of  oiher«,  which  are  requisite  to  make  it  answer  fully 
the  intention  of  the  agent.  The  poorest  artificer,  who  la- 
bours alone,  expects  at  least  ibc  protection  of  the  magis- 
irate,  to  insure  him  the  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  bis  la,' 
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bour.  He  also  expects,  that  when  he  carries  hia  goods  to 
marlcet,  and  ofiers  them  at  a  reasonable  price,  lje  shall  find 
purchasers  i  and  shall  be  able,  bj)  the  money  he  acquires, 
to  engage  others  to  supply  him  witli  tliose  commodities 
which  are  requisite  for  his  subsistence.  In  proportion  as 
men  extend  their  dealings,  and  render  their  intercourse 
with  others  more  complicated,  they  alwajs  comprehend 
in  their  schemes  of  life  a  greater  variety  of  voluntary  ac- 
tions, which  they  expect,  from  the  proper  motives,  to  co- 
operate with  their  own.  In  all  these  conclusions,  they 
take  their  measures  from  past  experience,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  in  their  reasonings  concerning  external  objects; 
and  firmly  believe  that  men,  as  well  as  all  the  elements, 
are  to  continue  in  their  operations  the  same  that  they 
have  ever  found  them.  A  manufacturer  reckons  upon  the 
labour  of  his  servants  for  the  execution  of  any  work,  as 
much  ns  upon  the  tools  which  he  employs,  and  would  be 
equally  surprised  were  his  expectations  disappointed.  In 
short,this  experimental  inference  and  reasoning  concerning 
the  actions  uf  others  enters  so  much  into  human  life,  that 
no  man,  while  awake,  is  ever  a  moment  without  employing 
it.  Have  we  not  reason,  therefore,  to  aflirm,  that  all  man- 
kind  have  always  agreed  in  the  doctrine  of  necessity,  ac- 
cording to  the  foregoing  definition  and  explication  of  it  ? 

Nor  have  philosophers  ever  entertained  a  different  opi- 
nion from  the  people  in  this  particular.  For  not  to  men- 
tion that  almost  every  action  of  their  life  supposes  that 
opinion,  there  are  even  few  of  the  speculative  parts  of 
learning  to  which  it  is  not  essential.  WTiat  would  be- 
come of  hislori/,  had  we  not  a  dependence  on  the  veracity 
of  the  historian,  according  to  the  experience  which  we 
have  had  of  mankind  /  How  could  politics  be  n  science,  if 
laws  and  forms  of  govemnient  bad  not  a  uniform  influence 
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upon  society  ?  Where  would  be  the  foundation  of  morals, 
if  particular  characters  had  no  certain  or  determinate 
power  to  produce  particular  sentiments,  and  if  these  senti- 
ments had  no  constant  operation  on  actions  ?  And  witli 
what  pretence  could  we  employ  our  ci-ituisni  upon  any 
poet  or  polite  author,  if  we  could  not  pronounce  the  con- 
duct and  Eenliments  of  his  actors,  either  natural  or  unna- 
tural, to  Kuch  characters,  and  in  such  circumstances  ?  It 
seems  almost  impossible,  therefore,  to  engage,  either  in 
science  or  action  of  any  kind,  without  acknowledging  the 
doctrine  of  necessity,  and  this  injevencf,  from  motives  to 
voluntary  actions  ^  from  characters  to  conduct. 
^^^r     And  indeed,  when  we  consider  how  aptiy  natural  and 
^^P«iero/  evidence  link  together,  and  form  only  one  chain  of 
argument,  we  shall  make  no  scruple  to  allow  that  they  are 
of  the  same  nature,  and  derived  from  the  same  principles. 
A  prisoner,  who  has  neither  money  nur  intercet,  discovers 
the  impossibility  of  his  escape,  as  well  when  he  considers 
the  obstinacy  of  the  gaoler,  as  the  walls  and  bars  with 
which  he  is  surrounded ;  and,  in  all  attempts  for  his  free- 
dom, chooses  rather  to  work  upon  the  stone  and  iron  of 
the  one,  than  upon  the  inflexible  nature  of  the  other. 
7   The  same  prisoner,  when  conducted  to  the  scafTold,  fore- 
^^K^lees  his  death  as  certainly  from  the  constancy  and  fidelity 
^^■^of  his  guards,  as  froni  the  operation  of  the  uxc  or  wheel. 
^^^THis  mind  runs  along  a  certain  train  of  ideas:  The  refusal 
^^Bflf  the  sokHers  to  consent  to  his  escape ;  the  action  of  the 
^^H^ntecutioner ;  the  separation  of  the  head  and  body;  bleed- 
ing, convulsive  motions,  and  death.     Here  is  a  connected 
chain  of  natural  causes  and  voluntary  actions ;  but  the 
tnind  feels  no  difference  between  them,  in  passing  from  one 
link  to  another,  nor  is  less  certain  of  the  future  event 
tlisD  if  it  were  connected  with  the  objects  present  to  the 
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menioi-y  or  senses,  by  a  train  of  causes,  cemented  together 
by  wliiit  we  arc  pleased  to  call  a  phi/sical  necessity.  The 
bauie  experienced  union  has  the  same  efTect  on  the  niind, 
whether  the  united  objects  be  motives,  volition,  and  ac- 
tions; or  ligurc  and  tiiotioD.  We  may  change  the  names 
of  things  ;  but  their  nature  and  their  operation  on  the  un- 
derstanding never  change. 

Were  a  man,  whom  I  know  to  be  honest  and  opulent* 
and  with  whom  1  lived  in  intimate  friendship,  to  come  in- 
to my  house,  where  I  am  surrounded  with  my  servants,  I 
rest  assured,  that  he  is  not  to  stab  me  before  be  leaves  it, 
in  order  to  rob  me  of  my  silver  Gtandish  ;  and  I  no  more 
suspect  this  event  than  the  falling  of  the  house  itself,  which 
is  new,  and  solidly  built  and  founded.  But  lie  may  have 
been  seized  -xith  a  sudden  and  unknown  frenzy.  So  may  a 
sudden  earthquake  arise,  and  shake  and  tumble  my  house 
about  my  ears.  I  shall  therctbre  change  the  suppositions. 
I  shall  say,  that  I  know  with  certainty,  that  he  is  not  to 
put  his  hand  into  the  fire,  and  hold  it  there  till  it  be  con- 
sumed :  And  this  event  1  think  I  can  foretell  with  the 
same  assurance,  as  that,  if  he  throw  himself  out  of  the 
window,  and  meet  with  no  obstruction,  he  will  not  remain 
a  moment  suspended  in  the  air.  No  suspicion  of  an  un- 
known iven/.y  can  give  the  least  possibility  to  the  former 
event,  which  is  so  contrary  to  alt  the  known  principles  of 
human  nature.  A  man  who  at  noon  leaves  his  purse  full 
of  gold  on  the  pavement  at  Cliaring- Cross,  may  as  well 
expect  that  it  will  fly  away  like  a  feather,  as  that  he  will 
find  it  untouched  an  hour  uilcr.  Above  one  half  of  human 
reasonings  contain  inferences  of  a  similar  nature,  attended 
with  more  or  less  degrees  of  certainty,  proportioned  to  our 
experience  of  tbe  usual  conduct  of  mankind  in  such  parlM 
cular  situations. 
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ive  frequently  conBidcrecI,  what  could  possibly  be  itie 
Tvason  why  all  mankind,  though  they  have  ever,  without 
hesitation,  acknowledged  the  doctrine  of  necessity  in  their 
wfioic  practice  and  reasoning,  have  yet  discovered  such  a 
reluctance  to  acknowledge  it  in  words,  and  huve  rather 
shown  a  propensity,  in  ail  ages,  to  profess  the  contrary 
opinion.  The  matter,  I  think,  may  be  accounted  for  ufter 
the  following  manner.  If  we  examine  the  operations  of 
body,  and  the  production  of  effects  from  their  causes,  we 
shall  find,  that  all  our  faculties  can  never  corry  us  farther 
in  our  knowledge  of  tliis  relation,  than  bnrely  to  observe, 
that  particular  objects  are  constantly  conjoined  together, 
and  that  tlie  mind  is  carried,  by  a  aistomary  transition, 
from  the  appearance  of  the  one  to  the  belief  of  the  other.  But 
though  this  conclusion  concerning  human  ignorance  be  llie 
result  of  the  strictest  scrutiny  of  this  subject,  men  still  en- 
tertain a  strong  propensity  to  believe,  that  they  penetrate 
farther  into  the  powers  of  niilure,  and  perceive  something 
like  a  necessary  connection  between  the  cause  and  the  ef- 
fect. When  again  they  turn  their  reflections  towards  iIjo 
operations  of  their  own  minds,  anAfeel  no  such  connection 
of  the  motive  and  the  action ;  they  arc  thence  apt  to  sup- 
pose, that  there  is  a  difference  between  the  effects,  which 
result  from  material  force,  and  those  which  arise  from 
thought  and  intelligence.  But  being  once  convinced,  that 
we  know  nothing  farther  of  causation  of  any  kind,  than 
merely  the  coiittant  conjitnclion  of  objects,  an<l  the  conxe- 
<jueut  in/hrerKe  of  the  mind  from  one  to  another,  and  find- 
ing that  these  two  circumstances  are  universally  allowed  to 
have  place  in  voluntary  actions;  we  may  be  more  easily 
led  to  own  the  same  necessity  common  to  all  causes.  And 
though  this  reasoning  may  contradict  the  systems  of  many 
philosophers,  in  ascribing  necessity  to  the  determiuatioas 
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of  the  will,  we  ■ball  find,  upon  reflection,  that  they  dissciit 
from  it  in  words  only,  not  io  their  real  sentiments.  Ne- 
cessity, according  to  tlie  sense  in  which  it  is  here  taken, 
has  never  yet  been  rejected,  nor  can  ever,  I  think,  be  re- 
jected by  any  philosopher.  It  may  only,  perhaps,  be  pre- 
tended, that  the  mind  can  perceive,  in  the  operations  of 
matter,  some  farther  connection  between  the  cause  and  ef- 
fect ;  and  a  connection  that  has  not  place  in  the  voluntary 
actions  of  intelligeot  beings.  Now,  whether  it  be  so  or  not, 
can  only  appear  upon  examination ;  and  it  is  incumbent 
on  these  philosophers  to  make  good  their  assertion,  by  de- 
fining or  describing  that  necessity,  and  pointing  it  out  to 
UB  in  the  operations  of  material  causes. 

It  would  seem,  indeed,  that  men  begin  at  the  wrong  end 
of  this  question  concerning  liberty  and  necessity,  when  they 
r  enter  upon  it  by  examining  the  faculties  of  the  soul,  the 
Influence  of  the  understanding,  and  the  operations  of  the 
will.  Let  them  first  discuss  a  more  simple  question,  name- 
ly, the  operations  of  body  and  brute  unintelligent  matter; 
and  try  whether  they  can  there  form  any  idea  of  causation 
aad  necessity,  except  that  of  a  constant  conjunction  of  ob- 
jects, and  subsequent  inference  of  the  mind  from  one  to 
another.  If  these  circumstances  Ibrm,  in  reality,  the  whole 
of  that  necessity  which  we  conceive  in  matter,  and  if  theie 
circumstances  be  also  universally  acknowledged  to  take 
place  in  the  operations  of  the  mind,  the  dispute  is  at  an 
end ;  at  least,  must  be  owned  to  be  thenceforth  merely  ver- 
bal. But  aa  long  as  we  will  rashly  suppose,  that  we  have 
Bome  farther  idea  of  necessity  and  causation  in  tlie  oper^ 
tions  of  external  objects  -,  at  the  some  time  that  we  can 
find  nothing  farliier  in  the  voluntary  actions  of  the  mind  ; 
there  is  no  possibihty  of  bringing  the  question  id  any  de- 
termiDttte  issue,  while  we  proceed  upoa  so  erroneous  a  sup- 
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position.  Hie  only  method  of  undeceiving  ub  is  to  mount 
up  higher ;  to  examine  the  narrow  extent  of  science  when 
applied  to  material  causes;  aitil  to  convince  ourselves,  that 
all  we  know  of  them  is  the  constant  conjunction  and  infe- 
rence above  mentioned.  We  may,  perhaps,  find  that  it  ia 
with  difficulty  we  arc  induced  to  fix  such  narrow  limits  to 
human  understanding :  But  we  can  afterwards  find  no  dif- 
ficulty wlien  we  come  to  apply  this  doctrine  to  the  actions 
of  the  will.  For  as  it  ia  evident  that  tliese  have  a  regular 
conjunction  with  motives  and  circumstances  and  character, 
and  as  wc  always  draw  inferences  from  one  to  the  other, 
we  must  be  obliged  to  acknowledge  in  words,  that  neces- 
sity which  we  have  already  avowed  in  every  deliberation 
of  our  lives,  and  in  every  step  of  our  conduct  and  beha- 

But  to  proceed  in  this  reconciling  project  with  regard  to 
the  question  of  liberty  and  necessity  ;  the  most  contentious 
question  of  metaphysics,  the  most  contentious  science :  it 
will  not  require  many  words  to  prove,  thut  all  mankind 
have  ever  agreed  in  the  doctrine  of  liberty,  as  well  as  in 
that  of  necessity,  and  that  the  whole  dispute,  in  this  respect 
also,  has  been  hitherto  merely  verbal.  For  what  is  meant 
by  liberty,  when  applied  to  voluntary  actions  ?  Wc  cannot 
surely  mean,  that  actions  have  so  little  connection  with 
motives,  inclinations,  and  circumstances,  that  one  does  not 
follow  with  a  certain  degree  of  uniformity  from  the  other, 
and  that  one  aSbrds  no  inference  by  which  we  can  conclude 
the  existence  of  the  other.  For  these  are  plain  and  ac- 
knowledged matters  of  fact.  By  liberty,  then,  we  can  only 
mean  a  power  of  acting  or  not  acting  according  to  the  de- 
ninatiom  of  the  v>ill ,-  that  is,  if  we  choose  to  remain  at 
e  may  j  if  we  choose  to  move,  wc  also  miiy.     Now 
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this  hypothetical  liberty  is  universally  allowed  to  belong  to 
VTcry  one  who  is  not  a  prisoner  and  in  chains.  Here  then 
'  is  no  subject  or  dispute. 

Whatever  definition  we  mny  give  of  liberty,  we  should 
be  careful  to  observe  two  requisite  circumstances  \_firsf,  that 
it  be  consistent  with  plain  matter  of  fact ;  secondltj,  that  it 
be  consistent  with  itself.  If  we  observe  these  circumstan- 
ces, and  render  our  definition  intelligible,  [  urn  persuaded 
that  all  mankind  will  be  found  of  one  opinion  with  regard 
to  it. 

It  is  universally  allowed,  that  nothing  exists  without  a 
cause  of  its  exislence;  and  that  chaticC)  when  strictlv  exa- 
mined, is  a  mere  negative  word,  and  means  not  any  real 
power  which  has  any  where  a  being  in  nature.  But  it  is 
pretended  that  some  causes  arc  necessary,  some  not  neces- 
sary. Here  then  is  the  advantage  of  definitions.  Let  any 
one  dijine  a  cause,  without  comprehending,  as  a  part  of 
the  definition,  a  ticccssan/ conneclioit  with  its  effect;  and 
let  him  shew  distinctly  the  origin  of  the  idea  expressed  by 
the  definition  ;  and  I  shall  readily  give  up  the  whole  con- 
troversy. But  if  the  foregoing  explication  of  the  matter  be 
received,  this  must  be  absolutely  impracticable.  Had  not 
objects  a  regular  conjunction  with  each  other,  we  should 
never  have  entertained  any  notion  of  cause  and  eflect ;  and 
this  r^ular  conjunction  produces  that  inference  of  the  un- 
derstanding, which  is  the  only  connection  that  we  can  have 
any  comprehension  of.  Whoever  attempts  a  definition  of 
cause,  exclusive  of  these  circumstances,  will  be  obliged,  ei- 
ther to  employ  unintelligible  terms,  or  such  as  are  synony- 
mous to  the  term  which  he  endeavours  to  define'.  And 
if  the  definition  above  mentioned  be  admitted,  liberty, 
when  opposed  to  necessity,  not  to  constraint,  is  the  same 
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thing  with  chuice ;  which  is  uniTereaUy  allowed  to  have  no 
existence. 
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There  is  no  method  of  reasoning  more  common,  and 
yet  none  more  blameable,  than,  in  philosophical  disputes, 
to  endeavour  the  refutation  of  any  hypothesis,  by  a  pretence 
of  its  dangerous  consequences  to  religion  and  morality. 
When  any  opinion  leads  to  absurdity,  it  is  certainly  false ; 
but  it  is  not  certain  that  an  opinion  is  false  because  it  is  of 
dangerous  consequence.  Such  topics,  therefore,  ought  en- 
tirely to  be  forborne,  as  serving  nothing  to  the  discovery 
of  truth,  but  only  to  make  the  person  of  an  antagonist 
odious.  This  I  observe  in  general,  without  pretending  to 
draw  any  Bdvootage  from  it.  I  frankly  submit  to  an  exa- 
mination of  this  kind  ;  and  shall  venture  to  affirm,  that  the 
doctrines,  both  of  necessity  and  hberly,  as  above  explain- 
ed, are  not  only  consistent  with  morality,  but  are  absolute- 
ly essential  to  its  support. 

Necessity  may  be  defined  two  ways,  conformably  to  the 
two  definitions  of  cause,  of  which  it  makes  an  essential  part. 
It  consists  either  in  the  consUnt  conjunction  of  like  object!, 
or  in  the  inference  of  the  understanding  from  one  object 
to  another.  Now  necessity,  in  both  these  senses,  (which, 
indeed,  are  at  bottom  the  same),  has  universally,  though 
tacitly,  in  the  schools,  in  the  pulpit,  and  in  common  life, 
been  allowed  to  belong  to  the  will  of  man  j  and  no  one  has 
ever  pretended  to  deny,  that  we  can  draw  inferences  con- 
cerning human  actions,  and  that  those  inferences  are  found- 
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ed  on  llic  experienced  unioa  ofUke  actions,  with  like  mo 
lives,  inclinations,  end  circumstances.  Tbe  only  particu- 
lar in  which  any  one  can  differ,  is,  that  eitlicr,  perhaps,  he 
will  refuse  to  give  the  name  of  necessity  to  this  properly  of 
human  actions;  but  as  long  as  the  meaning  is  understood, 
I  hope  the  word  can  do  no  harm  :  Or,  that  he  will  main- 
tain it  possible  to  discover  something  farther  in  the  opera- 
tions of  matter.  But  this,  it  must  be  ucknowtedged,  can 
be  of  no  consequence  lo  morality  or  religion,  whatever  it 
may  be  to  natural  philosophy  or  metaphysics.  We  may 
here  be  mistaken  in  asserting,  that  there  is  no  idea  of  any 
other  necessity  or  connection  in  the  actions  of  body ;  but 
surely  we  ascribe  nothing  to  the  actions  of  the  mind  but 
what  every  one  does  and  must  readily  allow  of  We  change 
no  circumstance  in  the  received  orthodox  system  with  re- 
gard to  the  will,  but  only  in  that  with  regard  to  material 
objects  and  causes.  Nothing,  therefore,  can  be  more  in- 
nocent, at  least,  than  this  doctrine. 

All  laws  being  founded  on  rewards  and  punishments,  it 
is  supposed,  as  a  fundamental  principle,  that  these  motives 
have  a  regular  and  uniform  influence  on  the  mind,  and 
both  produce  the  good,  and  prevent  the  evil  actions.  We 
may  give  to  this  influence  what  name  we  please;  but  as  it 
is  usually  conjoined  with  the  action,  it  must  be  esteemed  a 
cause,  and  be  looked  upon  as  an  instance  of  that  necessity 
which  we  would  here  establish. 

Tbe  only  proper  object  of  hatred  or  vengeance,  is  a  per- 
son or  creature,  endowed  with  thought  and  consciousness ; 
and  when  any  criminal  or  injurious  actions  excite  that 
passion,  it  is  only  by  their  relation  to  the  person,  or  con- 
nection with  him.  Actions  are,  by  their  very  nature,  tem- 
porary and  dvishing;  and  where  they  proceed  not  from 
some  cause  ift  the  character  and  disposition  of  the  person 
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who  performed  them,  they  can  neither  redound  lo  his  ho- 
nour, if  good  i  nor  infamy,  if  evil.  The  actions  tliem- 
scJves  may  he  blameablc  j  they  may  be  contrary  to  all  the 
rules  of  niorahty  and  religion  :  But  the  person  is  not  an- 
swerable  for  them ;  and  as  they  proceeded  from  notliing  in 
him  that  is  durable  end  constant,  and  leave  nothing  of  that 
nature  behind  them,  it  is  impossible  he  can,  upon  their  ac- 
count, become  the  object  of  punishment  or  vengeance.  Ac- 
cording to  the  principle,  therefore,  which  denies  necessity, 
and  consequently  causes,  a  man  is  as  pure  and  untainted, 
after  having  committed  the  most  horrid  crime,  as  at  the 
first  moment  of  his  birth,  nor  is  his  character  anywise  con- 
cerned in  his  actions ;  since  they  are  not  derived  from  it, 
and  the  wickedness  of  the  one  can  never  be  used  as  a  proof 
of  the  depravity  of  the  oilier. 

Men  are  not  blamed  for  such  actions  as  Ihoy  perform 
ignorontly  and  casually,  whatever  may  be  the  consequen- 
ces. Why  ?  but  because  the  principles  of  these  actions 
arc  only  momentary,  and  terminate  in  them  alone.  Men 
are  less  blamed  for  such  actions  as  they  perform  hastily 
and  unpremeditately,' than  for  such  as  proceed  from  deli- 
beration. For  what  reason  ?  but  because  a  hasty  temper, 
though  a  constant  cause  or  principle  in  the  mind,  operates 
only  by  intervals,  and  infects  not  the  whole  character.  A- 
gain,  repentance  wipes  off  every  crime,  if  attended  with  a 
reformation  of  life  and  manners.  How  is  this  to  be  ac- 
counted for  ?  but  by  asserting,  that  actions  render  a  per- 
son  criminal,  merely  as  they  are  proofs  of  criminal  princi- 
ples in  the  mind ;  and  when,  by  an  alteration  of  these 
principles,  they  cease  to  be  just  proofs,  they  likewise  cease 
to  be  criminal.  But,  except  upon  the  doctrine  of  necessi- 
ty, they  never  were  just  proois,  and  consequently  never 
were  crimiDal. 
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It  will  be  equally  easy  to  prove,  aod  from  the  same  ar- 
guments, that  liberty,  ticcording  (o  that  (iefinilion  above 

iniloned,  in  which  nil  meii  agree,  is  bI&o  esscnllai  to  mo- 
rality, and  that  no  human  actions,  where  it  is  wanting,  are 
BUM;ci)tiblc  of  any  moral  qualitiett,  or  can  be  theubjeetsei- 
tbcr  of  ap)>robation  or  dislike.  For  as  actions  are  objects 
of  our  moral  sentiment,  so  far  only  as  tJiey  are  indications 
of  the  internal  character,  passions,  and  oliieclions ;  it  is  ioi< 
possible  that  they  can  give  rise  either  to  praise  or  blame, 
where  they  proceed  not  from  these  principles,  but  are  d^ 
rived  altogether  from  exiernul  violence. 

1  pretend  not  to  have  obviated  or  removed  all  objections 
to  this  theory,  with  regard  to  necessity  and  liberty.  I  can 
foresee  other  objections,  derived  from  topics,  which  have 
Dot  here  been  treated  of.  Jt  may  be  said,  for  instance, 
that  if  voluntary  actions  be  subjected  to  the  same  laws  of 
iici:eEsiiy  with  the  operations  nt  matter,  there  is  a  conti- 
nued chain  of  necessary  cauhcs,  pre-ordained,  and  prc-dts 
termined,  reaching  from  i  he  Uriginaf  Cause  of  all,  to  every 
single  volition  of  every  human  creature.  No  contingency 
any  where  in  the  universe;  no  indifierence -,  no  liberty. 
'^'hile  we  act,  we  are,  at  the  same  time,  acted  upon.  The 
phimate  Author  of  all  our  volitiims  is  the  Creator  of  the 
wi'i'ld,  who  first  bestowed  motion  on  this  immense  machine, 
and  placed  all  beings  in  that  particular  p«<sition,  whence 
every  subsequent  event,  by  on  inevitabh'  necessity,  must  re- 
sult. Human  actions,  therefore,  either  can  have  no  moral 
turpitude  at  aJl,  as  proceeding  from  so  good  a  cause;  or 
if  ihey  have  any  turpitude,  they  must  involve  our  Creator 
in  the  same  guilt,  while  he  is  acknowledged  to  be  their 
ultimate  cause  and  author.  For  as  a  man,  who  fired  a 
mine,  is  answerable  for  all  the  conse<|uences,  whether  the 
train  he  employed  be  long  or  short ;  so,  wherever  a,  conti" 
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nued  chain  of  necessary  causfs  is  6xod,  that  Being,  either 
finite  or  infinite,  who  produces  ttie  first,  is  likewise  the  au- 
thor of  all  the  rest,  und  must  both  bear  the  blame,  and  ac- 
ijuiie  the  praise,  which  belong  lo  them.  Otir  clear  and 
Linidteruble  ideas  of  luorality  establish  this  rule  upon  tin* 
qut-ationubJe  reaions,  when  we  examine  the  consequences 
of  tiny  human  action  ;  and  these  reasons  must  atill  have 
greater  force,  when  applied  to  the  vohtions  and  intentions 
of  a  Being  infinitely  wibe  and  powerful.  Ignorance  or  im- 
potence may  be  pleaded  fur  so  limited  a  creature  aa  man ; 
but  ihuae  iuiperfectioat<  have  nu  place  in  our  Creator.  He 
foresaw,  be  ordained,  he  intended  all  those  actions  of  men, 
which  vc  so  raably  pronounce  crimiiial.  And  we  must 
tlierefore  conclude,  either  that  they  are  not  criminal,  or 
tliai  the  Deity,  not  man,  is  accountable  for  them.  But 
as  either  of  these  positions  is  absurd  and  impious,  it  fol- 
lows, that  the  doctrine  thim  which  they  are  dLduced  can- 
not pofisibfy  be  true,  at  being  liable  to  all  the  same  objec- 
tions. An  absurd  coii:iequence,  if  necessary,  proves  the 
original  doctrine  to  be  absurd ;  in  the  same  manner  us  cri- 
minal actions  render  criminal  the  original  cause,  if  the  con- 
nection between  them  be  necessary  and  inevitable. 

This  objection  consists  of  iwo  parts,  which  we  shall  ex- 
amine separately  ;  First,  that  if  human  actions  can  be 
traced  up,  by  a  necessary  chain,  to  the  Deity,  they  can 
never  be  criminal  j  on  account  of  the  infinite  perteclion 
of  that  Being  from  whom  they  are  derived,  and  who  can 
intend  nothing  but  what  is  altogether  good  and  laudable. 
Or,  secojuUi/,  if  they  he  criminal,  we  mast  retract  the  at- 
tribute ol  perfection  which  we  ascribe  to  the  Deity,  and 
mutt  acknowledge  him  lo  be  the  ultimate  author  of  guilt 
and  moral  turpitude  in  all  his  creatures.  > 
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The  answer  to  ihe  first  objection  seems  obvious  and  con- 
,  viDcing.     There  are  many  philosophers,  who,  after  an  cx- 
act  scrutiny  of  the  pheDomeoa  of  Nature,  conclude  that 
E  Whole,  considered  as  one  system,  is,  in  every  period 
r  its  cxi^ilcnce,  ordered  nith   perfect  benevolence;  and 
lat  the  utmost  possible  happiness  will,  in  the  end,  result 
9  all  created  beings,  without  any  mixture  of  positive  or 
Kbsolute  ill  and  misery.      Every  physical   ill,   say  they, 
makes  an  essential  port  of  this  benevolent  system,   and 
could  not  possibly  be  removed,  by  even  the  Deity  himself, 
considered  as  a  wise  agent,   without  giving  entrance  to 
greater  ill,  or  excluding  greater  good,  which  will  result 
from  it.     From  this  theory,  some  philosophers,  and  the 
I  luicient  Sloics  among  the  rest,  derived  a  topic  of  consola- 
tion under  all  afflictions,  while  they  taught  their  pupils, 
I  that  those  ills  under  which  ihey  laboured,  were,  in  reality, 
f  goods  to  the  universe  ;  and  that  to  an  enlarged  view,  which 
I  could  comprehend  the  whole  system  of  Nature,  every  e- 
'  Tent  became  an  objscl  of  joy  and  exultation.     But  though 
,  this  topic  be  s)>ecious  and  sublime,  it  was  soon  found  in 
L  practice  weak  and   inefTectual.      You  would  surely  more 
'  irritate  than  appease  a  man  lying  under  the  racking  pains 
of  the  gout,  by  preaching  up  to  him  the  rectitude  of  those 
general  laws  which  produced  the  malignant  humours  in 
his  body,  and  led  them  through  the  proper  canals,  to  the 
nnews  and  nerves,  where  they  now  excite  such  acute  tor- 
tnents.     These  enlarged  views  may,  for  a  moment,  please 
,  the  imagination  of  a  speculative  man,  who  is  placeil  in  ease 
■nd  security;  but  neiilier  can  they  dwell  with  constancy 
I  OD  his  mind,  even  though  undisturbed  by  the  emotions  of 
pain  or  passion  i  much  less  can  they  maintain  their  ground 
when  attacked  by  such  powerful  antagonists.     The  affec- 
,  tions  take  a  narrower  and  more  natural  survey  of  ihctr  ol>> 
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ject ;  and  by  an  economy,  more  suit&ble  to  the  intirmttjr 
of  human  miad^,  regard  alone  the  beings  around  us,  and 
are  actualod  by  tuch  events  as  appear  good  or  Hi  to  the 
private  system. 

The  cft»e  ia  the  same  with  moral  as  with  -physical  ill.  It 
cannot  reasonably  be  supposed,  that  those  remote  considera- 
tions, which  arL'  i'oundof  so  little  efficacy  with  regard  to  the 
one,  will  have  a  more  powerful  influence  with  regard  to  the 
other.  The  mind  of  man  is  so  formed  by  Nature,  that  up- 
on the  appearance  of  certain  characters,  dispositions,  and 
actions,  it  immediately  feels  the  sentiment  of  approbation  or 
blame;  nor  arejthere  any  emotions  more  essential  to  its 
frame  and  constitution.  The  charLicters  which  engage  our 
approIiBtion  are  chiefly  such  as  contribute  to  the  peace  and 
security  of  human  society  ;  as  the  characters  which  excite 
blame  are  chiefly  such  as  tend  to  public  detriment  and 
disturbance :  Whence  it  may  reasonably  be  presumed,  that 
the  moral  sentiments  arise,  either  mediately  or  immediately, 
from  a  reflection  on  these  opposite  interests.  What  though 
philosophical  meditations  establish  a  difFcrent  opinion  or 
conjecture,  that  every  thing  is  ri^t  with  regard  to  the 
whole,  and  that  the  qualities  which  disturb  society  are,  in 
the  main,  as  beneficial,  and  are  as  suitable  to  the  primary 
intention  of  Nature,  as  those  which  more  directly  promote 
its  happiness  and  wolfare?  Are  such  remote  and  uncertain 
speculations  able  to  counterbalance  the  sentiments  which 
arise  from  the  natural  and  immcdinte  view  of  the  objects  ? 
A  man  who  is  robbed  of  a  considerable  sum  ;  does  he  find 
his  vexation  for  the  loss  any  wise  diminished  by  these  sub- 
lime reflections  ?  Why,  then,  should  his  moral  resentment 
against  the  crime  be  supposed  incompatible  with  them? 
Or  why  should  not  the  acknowledgment  of  a  real  distinction 
between  vice  and  virtue  be  reconcileabic  to  ail  speculative 
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Eystems  of  phiIoEq)hy,  a  well  as  that  of  a  real  distinction 
between  personal  beauty  and  deformity  ?  Both  these  die- 
tiiictiuns  are  Toundcd  in  the  natural  sentiments  of  the  bu- 
nion mind :  And  these  sentiments  are  not  to  be  controlled 
or  altered  by  any  philosophical  theory  or  speculation  what- 
soever. 

The  iecond  objection  admits  not  of  so  eoay  and  satii- 
factory  an  answer ;  nor  is  it  possible  to  explain  distinctly, 
how  the  Deity  cod  be  the  immediate  cause  of  ell  the  actions 
of  men,  without  being  the  author  of  sin  and  moral  tur- 
pitude. These  are  mysteries  which  mere  natural  and  un- 
assisted reason  is  very  unfit  to  handle ;  and  whatever  system 
she  embraces,  she  must  find  herself  involved  in  inextricable 
difiicultieE,  and  even  contradictions,  at  every  step  which  she 
takes  with  regard  to  such  subjects.  To  reconcile  tlie  in- 
difference and  contingency  of  human  actions  with  pre- 
science, or  to  defend  absolute  decrees,  and  yet  free  the 
Deity  from  being  the  author  of  siui  has  been  found  hither- 
to to  exceed  all  the  power  of  philosophy.  Happy,  if  she 
be  thence  sensible  of  her  temerity,  when  she  pries  into 
these  sublime  mysteries ;  and,  leaving  a  scene  so  full  of  ob- 
scurities and  perplexities,  return,  with  suitable  modesty,  to 
her  true  and  proper  province,  the  examination  of  common 
life,  where  she  will  iind  difficulties  enow  to  employ  her 
inquiries,  without  launching  into  so  boundless  an  ocean  of 
doubt,  uncertainty,  and  contradiction. 


SECTION  IX. 


OF  THE  SEASON  OF  ANIMAI^. 


All  our  reasonings  concerDing  matter  of  fact  are  founded 
on  a  species  of  AnalogY)  wliicli  leads  us  to  expect  from 
an;  cause  the  same  events  which  we  have  observed  to  re- 
suit  from  similar  causes.  Where  the  causes  are  entirely 
similar,  the  analogy  is  perfect,  and  the  inference  drawn 
from  it  is  regarded  as  certain  and  conclusive  :  Nor  does 
any  man  ever  entertain  a  doubt,  where  he  sees  a  piece  of 
iron,  that  it  will  have  weight  and  cohenion  of  parts,  as  in 
all  other  instances  which  have  ever  fallen  under  bis  observa- 
tion. But  where  the  objects  have  not  so  exact  a  similarity, 
the  analogy  is  less  perfect,  and  tlie  inference  is  less  con- 
clusive i  though  still  it  has  some  force,  in  proportion  to 
the  degree  of  similarity  and  resemblance.  The  anatomical 
obeervaiions,  formed  upon  one  animal,  are,  by  this  species 
of  reasoning,  extended  to  all  animals ;  and  it  is  certain  that, 
when  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  for  instance,  is  clearly 
proved  to  have  place  in  one  creature,  as  a  frog,  or  fish,  it 
forms  a  strong  presumption  that  the  same  principle  has 
place  in  all.  These  analogical  observations  may  be  car- 
ried farther,  even  to  this  science  of  which  we  are  now 
treating;  and  any  theory,  by  which  we  explain  the  ope- 
rations of  the  understanding,  or  the  origin  and  connection 
ef  the  passions  in  man,  will  acquire  additional  authority 
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if  we  find  that  ihe  same  theory  is  requisite  to  explain  the 
same  phenomena  in  all  other  animals.  \Vc  shull  make 
trial  of  this,  with  regard  to  the  hjipothesis  hy  wliich  wc 
have,  in  the  foregoing  discourse,  endeavoured  to  account 
for  all  experimental  reasonings  ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  this 
new  point  of  view  will  serve  to  confirm  all  our  former  ob- 
servations. 

First,  It  seems  evident  that  animals,  as  well  as  men, 
learn  many  things  from  experience,  and  infer  that  the  same 
events  will  always  follow  from  the  same  causes.  By  this 
principle  they  become  acquainted  with  the  more  obvious 
properties  of  external  objects,  and  gradually,  from  their 
birth,  treasure  up  a  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  fire,  water 
earth,  stones,  heights,  depths,  &c.  and  of  the  effects  which 
result  from  their  operation.  The  ignorance  and  inexpe- 
rience of  the  young  are  here  plainly  distinguishable  from 
the  cunning  and  sagacity  of  the  old,  who  have  learned,  by 
long  observation,  to  avoid  what  hurt  them,  and  to  pursue 
ivhat  gave  ease  or  pleasure.  A  horse  that  has  been  ac- 
customed to  the  field,  becomes  acquainted  with  the  proper 
height  which  he  can  leap,  and  will  never  attempt  what  ex- 
ceeds his  force  and  ability.  An  Qld  greyhound  will  trust 
the  more  fatiguing  part  of  the  chacc  to  the  younger,  and 
will  place  himself  so  as  to  meet  the  hare  in  her  doubles ; 
nor  are  the  conjectures  which  he  forms  on  this  occasion 
founded  in  any  thing  but  his  observation  and  experience. 

This  is  still  more  evident  from  the  effects  of  discipline 
and  cducition  on  animals,  who,  by  the  proper  application 
of  rewards  and  punishments,  may  be  taught  any  course  of 
nction,  the  most  contrary  to  their  natural  instincts  and  pro- 
pensities. Is  it  not  experience  which  renders  a  dog  ap- 
prehensive of  pain,  when  you  menace  him,  or  lift  up  the 
nliip  to  beat  him  ?  Is  it  not  even  experience  which  makes 
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Iiim  answer  (o  his  namei  and  Infer,  from  such  an  arbitrary 
sound,  ihstyou  mean  him  ruther  than  any  of  his  fellows, 
and  intend  to  call  him,  when  you  pronounce  it  in  a  certain 
manner,  and  with  a  certain  tone  and  accent  i 

In  ail  these  cases  we  may  observe,  that  the  animal  infers 
some  fact  beyond  what  immediately  strikes  his  senses ;  and 
that  this  inference  is  altogether  founded  on  past  experience, 
while  the  creature  expects  from  the  present  object  the  same 
consequences  which  it  has  always  found  in  its  observation 
to  result  from  similar  objects. 

Secondly,  It  is  impossible  that  this  inference  of  the  ani- 
mal can  be  founded  on  any  process  of  argument  or  rea- 
soning, by  which  he  concludes  that  like  events  must  follow 
like  objects,  and  that  the  course  of  nature  will  always  be 
regular  in  its  operations.  For  if  there  be  in  reality  any 
argumeniG  of  this  nature,  they  surely  lie  too  abstruse  for 
the  observation  of  such  imperfect  understandings;  since  it 
may  well  employ  the  utmost  care  and  Hitenlion  of  a  pbilo- 
aophtc  genius  to  discover  and  observe  them.  Animals, 
therefore,  are  not  guided  in  these  inferences  by  reasoning: 
Neither  arc  children  :  Neither  are  the  generality  of  man- 
kind in  their  ordinary  actions  and  conclusions :  Neither 
are  philosophers  themselves,  who,  in  all  tlic  active  parts  of 
fife,  are  in  the  main  the  same  with  the  vulgar,  and  are  go- 
verned by  the  same  maxims.  Nature  must  have  provided 
tome  other  principle,  of  more  ready  and  more  general  use 
and  application ;  nor  can  an  operation  of  such  immense 
CMisequence  in  life  as  that  of  inferring  effects  from  causes, 
be  trusted  to  the  uncertain  process  of  reasoning  and  nrgu> 
mentation.  Were  this  doubtful  with  regard  to  men,  it 
seems  to  admit  of  no  question  with  regard  to  the  brute 
creation  j  and  the  conclusion  being  once  firmly  estahUshed 
in  the  one,  we  have  a  strong  presumption,  from  oil  lh» 


rulei  of  analogy)  tbat  it  ought  to  be  universally  admitted, 
.without  any  exception  or  reserve,  it  it,  custom  alone 
iwhicb  engages  aninisUt  from  every  object  thst  strikes  iheir 
•enses,  to  infer  its  usual  attendant,  and  carries  their  ima- 
gination, from  the  appearance  of  the  one  to  conceive  the 
other,  in  that  particular  manner  nhicb  we  denominate^' 
lief.  No  other  explication  can  be  given  ofthia  operation, 
in  all  the  higher  a»  well  as  lower  clashes  of  sensitive  beings 
which  fall  under  our  notice  and  observation  *. 

But  though  animaU  learn  many  parts  of  their  know- 
ledge from  observation,  there  are  also  many  parts  of  it 
which  they  derive  from  the  original  hand  of  nature, 
which  much  exceed  the  share  of  capacity  they  possess  on 
ordinary  occasions,  and  in  which  they  improve,  little  or 
nothing,  by  the  longest  practice  and  experience.  These 
we  denominate  Instincts,  and  are  so  apt  to  admire,  as 
something  very  extraordinary  and  inexplicable  by  all  the 
diiquisiiionn  of  human  understanding.  But  our  wonder 
will  perhaps  cease  or  diminish  when  we  consider  that  the 
experimental  reasoning  itself,  which  we  possess  in  common 
with  beasts,  and  on  which  the  whole  conduct  of  life  de- 
pends, is  nothing  but  a  species  of  instinct  or  mechanical 
power,  that  acts  in  us  unknown  to  ourselves,  and  in  its 
chief  operations  is  not  directed  by  any  such  relations  or 
comparison  of  ideas  as  are  the  proper  objects  of  our  intel- 
lectual faculties.  Though  the  instinct  be  dilTerent,  yet 
still  it  is  an  instinct,  which  teaches  a  man  to  avoid  the 
fire ;  as  much  as  that  which  teaches  a  bird,  with  such  ex- 
actness, the  art  of  incubation,  and  the  whole  economy  and 
order  of  its  nursery. 


SECTION  X. 


OF  MIRACLES. 


PAST  I. 


Xhebe  is,  in  Dr  Tillotson's  writini^,  an  argument  againsc 
the  rfal  pretence,  which  is  as  concise,  and  decant,  and 
strnng,  as  any  argument  can  possibly  be  supposwl  against 
a  iloctrine,  so  little  worlfayof  a  serious  refuration.  It  it 
acknowledged  on  all  hands,  says  that  leametl  prelate,  that 
the  authority,  cither  of  the  Scripture  or  of  tradition,  is 
founded  merely  on  the  testimony  of  the  apostles,  who  were 
eye-witnesses  to  those  miracles  of  our  Saviour,  by  which 
he  proved  bis  divine  missinn.  Our  evidence,  then,  furtlie 
truth  of  the  Christian  religion,  is  less  than  the  evidence  for 
the  truth  of  our  senses  ;  because,  even  in  the  firat  authors 
of  our  religioB,  it  was  no  tn'eater;  and  it  is  evident  it  mult 
diminish  in  passing  from  them  to  iheir  disciples  ;  nor  can 
any  one  rest  such  confidence  in  their  testimony,  as  in  (he 
immediate  object  of  his  senses.  But  a  weaker  evidence 
can  never  destroy  a  stronger ;  and  therefore,  were  the  doc- 
trine of  the  real  presence  ever  to  clearly  rrvealetl  in  LScrip- 
(ure,  it  were  directly  contrary  to  the  rules  of  just  reason- 
ing to  giTC  our  aueat  to  it.    It  contradicts  sense,  though 
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both  the  Scripture  and  tradition,  un  which  it  is  supposed 
to  be  built,  carry  not  such  evidence  with  them  as  sense, 

,  irhen  they  are  considered  merely  as  externiU  evidences, 
■od  are  not  brought  home  to  every  one's  breast  by  the 
immediate  operation  of  the  Holy  SpiriL 

Nothing  is  so  convenient  as  a  decisive  argument  of  this 
kind,  which  must  at  least  silence  the  most  arrogant  bigotry 
and  superstition,  and  free  us  from  their  impertinent  Holici- 
tations.  I  flatter  myself,  that  I  have  discovered  an  argu- 
ment of  a  like  nature,  which,  if  just,  will,  with  the  wise 
and  learned,  be  an  everlasting  check  to  all  kinds  of  super- 
stitious delusion,  and  consequently  will  be  useful  as  long  as 
the  world  endures.  For  so  long,  I  presume,  will  the  ac- 
counts of  miracles  and  prodigies  be  found  in  all  history, 
sacred  and  profane. 

Though  experience  be  our  only  guide  in  reasoning  con- 
cerning matters  of  fact,  it  must  be  aeknowle<lged,  that 
this  guide  is  not  altogether  infalHble,  but  in  some  coses  is 

^•pt  to  lead  us  into  errors.  One  who  in  our  climate  should 
expect  belter  weather  in  any  week  of  June  than  in  one  of 
December,  would  reason  justly  and  conformably  to  expe- 
rience ;  but  it  is  certain  that  he  may  happen,  in  the  event, 
to  6nd  himself  mistaken.  However,  we  may  observe  that, 
ID  such  a  case,  he  would  have  no  cause  to  complain  of  ex- 
perience ;  because  it  commonly  informs  us  beforehand  of 
the  uncertainty,  by  that  contrariety  of  events  which  we 
may  learn  from  a  diligent  observation.  All  efibcts  follow 
not  wiih  like  certainty  from  their  supposed  causes.     Some 

^  events  arc  found,  in  all  countries  and  all  ages,  to  have 

f  been  constantly  conjoined  togetlier :  Others  are  found  to 
have  been  more  variable,  and  sometimes  to  disappoint  our 
expectations  ;  so  that  in  our  reasonings  concerning  matter 
of  fact,  there  are  all  imaginable  degrees  of  assurance,  from 
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the  higliest  certainty  to  the  lowest  species  of  niornl  evi- 
dence. 

A  wise  man,  therefore,  proportions  his  belief  to  the  evi- 
dence. In  such  conclusions  as  are  founded  on  an  infalli- 
ble experience,  he  expects  the  event  with  the  last  degree 
of  assurance,  and  regards  his  past  experience  as  a  full  proof' 
of  the  future  existence  of  that  event.  In  other  casca  he 
proceeds  with  more  caution  ;  He  weighs  ihc  opposite  ex- 
perinienta  :  He  considers  which  side  is  supported  by  the 
greater  number  of  experiments:  To  that  side  he  inclines 
with  doubt  and  hesitation ;  and  when  nt  last  he  fixes  his 
judgment,  the  evidence  exceeds  not  what  we  property  call 
■prababiiity.  All  probability,  then,  supposes  an  opposition 
of  experiments  and  observations,  where  the  one  side  is 
found  to  overbalance  the  other,  and  to  produce  a  degree 
of  evidence  proportioned  to  the  superiority.  A  hundred 
instances  or  experiments  on  one  side,  and  fifty  on  another, 
afford  a  doubtful  expectation  of  any  event  j  though  a  hun- 
dred uniform  experlmenls,  with  only  one  that  is  contra- 
dictory, reasonably  beget  a  pretty  strong  degree  of  assu- 
rance. In  all  cases,  we  must  balance  the  opposite  experi- 
ments, where  they  are  opposite,  and  deduct  the  smaller  num- 
ber from  tlie  greater,  in  order  to  know  the  exact  force  of 
the  superior  evidence. 

To  apply  these  principles  to  a  particular  instance  j  we 
may  observe,  that  there  is  no  species  of  reasoning  more 
common,  mure  useful,  and  eycn  necessary  to  human  life, 
than  that  which  is  derived  from  tlie  testimony  of  men, 
and  the  reports  of  eyc-wiliiesscs  and  spectators.  This  spe- 
'cics  of  reasoning,  perhaps,  one  may  deny  lo  be  founded 
on  the  relation  of  cause  and  i-ffect,  1  shall  not  dispute 
about  a  word.  It  will  be  suflicient  to  observe,  that  our  aa- 
fiUTauce  in  any  argument  of  this  kind  is  derived  from  no 
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Other  principle  than  our  observation  of  the  veracity  of  hu- 
man testimony,  and  of  the  usual  conformity  of  facts  to 
the  report  of  witnesses.  It  being  a  general  maxim  that  no 
flbjecta  have  any  discoverable  connection  together,  and 
that  all  the  inferences,  which  we  can  draw  from  one  to 
another,  are  founded  merely  on  our  experience  of  their 
constant  and  regular  conjunction ;  it  is  evident  that  we 
ought  not  to  make  an  exception  to  this  maxim  in  favour 
of  human  testimony,  whose  connection  with  any  event 
seems,  in  itself,  as  little  necessary  as  any  other.  Were 
not  the  memory  tenacious  to  a  certain  degree ;  had  not 
men  commonly  an  inclination  to  truth  and  a  principle  of 
probity  ;  were  they  not  sensible  to  shame  when  detected 
in  a  falsehood :  Were  not  these,  I  say,  discovered  by  ex- 
perience to  be  qualities  inherent  in  human  nature,  we 
should  never  repose  the  least  confidence  in  human  testi- 
mony. A  man  delirious,  or  noted  for  falsehood  and  vil- 
lany,  has  no  manner  of  authority  with  us. 

And  as  the  evidence,  derived  from  witnesses  and  human 
testimony,  is  founded  on  past  experience,  so  it  varies  with 
the  experience,  and  is  regarded  cither  as  a  proof' or  a  pro- 
babilily,  according  as  the  conjunction  between  any  parti- 
cular kind  of  report,  and  any  kind  of  object,  has  been  found 
to  be  constant  or  variable.  There  are  a  number  of  cir- 
cumstances to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  all  judgments 
of  this  kind ;  and  the  ultimate  standard,  by  which  we  de- 
termine all  disputes  that  may  arise  concerning  them,  is 
always  derived  from  experience  and  observation.  Where 
this  experience  is  not  entirely  uniform  on  any  side,  it  is 
attended  with  an  unavoidable  contrariety  in  our  judgments, 
and  with  the  same  opposition  and  mutual  destruction  of 
argument  as  in  every  other  kind  of  evidence.  We  fre- 
quently hesitate  concerning  the  reports  of  others.     We 
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balance  tbe  opposite  circumstances,  nhicli  cause  aay  doubt 
or  unoeruinty  ;  and  when  we  discover  a  superiorily  on  any 
side,  we  iiiciine  tu  it ;  bill  still  with  a  diminution  <^  assu- 
rance, in  proporlinn  to  the  force  of  its  antagonist. 

This  contrarifly  of  evidence,  in  the  present  case,  may 
be  derived  iVum  eeveral  diliWent  causis  -,  from  the  oppo- 
■itton  f^  contrary  testimony  ;  from  llie  character  or  nuDi- 
btr  of  the  witnessee  ;  from  the  manner  of  their  delivering 
their  testimony  ;  or  from  the  union  of  all  these  circum- 
stances.  We  enterlain  a  suspicion  concerning  any  matter 
of  fact  witen  the  witnesses  contradict  each  other  ;  when 
they  arc  but  few  or  of  a  doubtful  character;  when  they 
have  an  iotcrest  in  what  they  affirm ;  when  tJiey  deliver 
their  testimony  with  heaitation,  or,  on  the  contrary,  with 
too  violent  aaseverations.  There  are  many  other  particu- 
lars of  the  same  kind,  which  may  diminish  or  destroy  the 
force  of  any  argument  derived  from  human  testimony. 

iiuppose,  £or  ioftance,  that  the  fact,  which  the  testimony 
eodcavourft  to  ertahlishi  partakes  of  the  extraordinary  and 
the  marvellou* ;  in  that  case,  the  evidence  resulting  from 
the  lettiiDony  admits  of  a  diminution,  greater  or  less,  in 
proportion  as  the  fact  is  more  or  less  unusual  The  rea- 
son why  we  place  any  credit  in  witnesses  and  historians, 
is  not  derived  from  any  connection  which  we  perceive  a 
priori  between  testimony  and  reality,  but  because  we  are 
accustomed  to  find  a  oonforroity  between  tliem.  But 
iHien  the  fact  aneeted  is  such  a  one  as  has  sddom  fallen 
under  our  observation,  here  ie  a  contest  of  two  opjiosite 
experiences  ;  of  which  the  one  destroys  theother,  as  far  as 
iu  force  goes,  and  tbes  uperior  can  only  operate  on  the 
mind  by  the  force  which  remains.  The  very  same  prin- 
ciple of  experience,  which  gives  us  a  certain  degree  of  b»- 
sutance  in  the  testimony  of  witnesses,  gives  us  also,  in  this 
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case,  another  degree  of  assurance  against  the  fact  whidt 
they  endeavour  lo  establish ;  from  which  contradiction 
there  necessarily  arises  a  counterpoise,  and  mutual  destruc- 
tion of  belief  and  authority. 

I  should  not  believe  such  a  sloty  -were  it  told  me  by  Cato, 
was  a  proverbial  saying  in  Rome,  even  during  the  lifetime 
of  that  philosophical  patriot ".  The  incredibility  of  a  fact, 
it  was  allowed,  might  invalidate  so  great  an  authority. 

The  Indian  prince,  who  refused  to  believe  the  first  re- 
lations concerning  the  effects  of  frost,  reasoned  justly ;  and 
,  it  naturally  required  very  strong  testimony  to  engage  his 
assent  to  facts  that  arose  from  a  stale  of  nature  with 
vhich  he  was  unacquainted,  and  which  bore  so  little  ann- 
Jogy  to  those  events  of  which  he  had  had  constant  and 
uniform  experience.  Though  they  were  not  contrary  to 
bis  experience,  they  were  not  conformable  to  it  ^. 

But  in  order  to  increase  the  probability  against  the  tes- 
timony of  witnesses,  let  us  suppose  that  the  fact  which 
they  affirm,  instead  of  being  only  marvellous,  is  really  mi- 
I  zaculous ;  and  suppose  also,  that  the  testimony,  conaider- 
i  ed  apart  and  in  itself,  amounts  to  an  entire  proof;  in  that 
esse  there  is  proof  against  proof,  of  which  the  strongest 
it  prevail,  but  still  with  a  diminution  of  its  force,  in 
proportion  to  that  of  its  antagonist. 

A  miracle  is  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature ;  and  as  a 
irm  and  unalterable  experience  has  established  these  laws, 
fihe  proof  against  a  miracle,  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
f  &ct,  is  as  entire  as  any  argument  from  experience  can  pos- 
I  «b]y  be  imagined.  Why  is  it  more  than  probable  that 
Frail  men  must  die;  that  lead  cannot,  of  itself,  remain  sus- 
P-fiended  in  the  air ;  that  fire  consumes  wood,  and  is  eatJa- 
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guis^ed  bj  water  ;  unless  it  be  that  these  events  are  found 
agreeable  to  the  laws  of  nature,  and  there  is  required  a 
violatioD  of  these  laws,  or,  in  other  words,  a  miracle  to 
prevent  them  ?  Nothing  is  esteemed  a  miracle,  if  it  ever 
happen  in  the  common  course  of  nature.  It  is  no  miracle 
that  a  man,  seemingly  in  good  health,  shonid  die  on  a  sud- 
den ;  because  such  a  kind  ol  death,  though  more  unusual 
than  any  other,  has  yet  been  frequently  observed  to  hap- 
pen. But  it  is  a  miracle  that  a  dead  man  should  come  to 
life  ;  because  that  has  never  been  observed  in  any  age  or 
country.  There  must,  therefore,  be  an  uniform  experience 
against  every  miraculous  event,  otherwise  tlic  event  would 
not  merit  that  appellation.  And  as  an  uniform  experience 
amounts  to  a  proof,  there  is  here  ii  direct  and  full  yicoo/i 
from  the  nature  of  the  fact,  against  the  existence  of  any 
miracle  i  nor  can  «uch  a  proof  be  destroyed,  or  the  mira- 
cle rendered  credible,  but  by  an  opposite  proof,  which  is 
superior  ". 

The  plain  consequence  is,  (and  it  is  a  general  maxim 
worthy  of  our  attention),  "  That  no  testimony  is  sufGcient 
"  to  establish  a  miracle,  unless  the  testimony  be  of  such 
"  a  kind,  that  its  falsehood  would  be  more  miraculous 
"  than  the  fact  which  it  endeavours  to  establiUi :  And  even 
*■  in  that  case  there  is  a  mutual  destruction  of  arguments, 
**  and  the  superior  only  gives  us  an  assurance  suitable  to 
"  that  degree  of  force  which  remains  after  deducting  the 
"  inferior."  MTien  any  one  tells  me  that  he  saw  a  dead 
man  restored  to  Hfe,  I  immediately  consider  with  myself 
whether  it  be  more  probable  that  this  person  should  either 
deceive  or  be  deceived,  or  ihat  the  fact  which  he  relates 
I  really  have  happened.     1  weigh  the  one  miracle 
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against  the  other ;  Hnd  aoconiiug  to  the  sujieriority  wbidi 
I  discover,  I  pronounce  my  dccJeion,  ond  always  reject 
the  greater  lairadp.  If  ihe  falsehood  of  his  teatJmoay 
woald  be  more  miraculous  than  the  event  which  he  relates ; 
then,  and  not  till  then,  can  he  pretend  to  command  my 
belief  or  <^inion. 


PART  II. 

Is  the  foregoing  reasoning  we  faftve  supposed,  that  the 
testimony  upon  which  a  miracle  is  founded,  may  po£&ibly 
mnouDt  to  an  entire  proof,  and  that  the  falsehood  of  that 

!  testimony  would  be  a  real  prodigy  :  But  it  is  easy  to  shew 
tiiat  we  have  been  a  great  deal  loo  liberal  in  our  conces- 
'lion,  and  that  there  never  was  a  miraculous  event  esta- 
blished on  so  full  an  evidence. 
VoYjJirsf,  There  is  not  to  be  found,  in  all  faistoiy,  any 
Oracle  attested  by  a  sufBcient  number  of  men,  of  such  as- 
^estioned  good  sense,  education,  and  learning,  as  to  se- 
'curc  us  against  all  delusion  in  themselves ;  of  such  undoubt* 
"ed  integrity,  as  to  place  thnn  beyond  all  suspicion  of  any 
^sign  to  deceive  others ;  of  such  credit  and  reputation  in 
"fte  eyes  of  mankind,  as  to  have  a  great  deal  to  lose  in  case 
^dietr  being  detected  in  any  talsehood ;  and  at  the  une 
'itiine  attesting  facts,  performed  in  such  a  public  maacer, 
'laid  in  so  celebrated  a  part  of  the  world,  as  to  render  the 
^detection  nnavoidable :  AH  which  circumstances  are  re- 
'qnisitc  to  give  us  a  full  assurance  in  the  testimony  of  meo. 
Secondly,  We  may  observe  in  human  nature  a  principle 
which,  if  strictly  examined,  will  be  found  lo  diminish  ex- 
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^nony,  bave  in  any  kind  of  prodigy.  The  maxim,  by 
which  we  contmoniy  conduct  ourselves  in  our  reasonings* 
is,  that  the  objects,  of  which  we  have  no  experience,  re- 
semble those  of  which  wc  have;  that  what  we  have  found 
to  be  most  usual  is  always  most  probable ;  aiid  that  where 
there  ifi  an  opposition  of  arguments,  we  ought  to  give  the 
prdercnce  to  such  as  are  founded  on  the  greatest  number 
of  past  obserrntions.  But  thou^,  in  proceeding  by  this 
rule,  we  readily  reject  any  fact  which  is  unusual  and  incre- 
dible in  an  ordinary  degree ;  yet  in  advancing  farther,  the 
mind  observe*  not  always  the  same  rule ;  but  when  any 
thing  is  affirmed  utterly  absurd  and  miraculous,  it  rather 
the  more  readJly  admita  of  such  a  fact)  upon  account  of 
that  very  circumstance  which  ought  to  destroy  all  its  autho- 
rity. The  passion  of  stirprise  and  winder,  arising  from 
miracles,  being  an  agreeable  emotion,  gives  a  sensible  ten- 
dency towards  the  belief  of  those  events  from  which  it  is 
derived.  And  this  goes  so  far,  that  even  those  who  can- 
not  enjoy  this  pleasure  immediately,  nor  can  believe  those 
miraculous  events  of  which  they  are  informed,  yet  love  to 
partake  the  satisfaction  at  second  hand,  or  by  rebound, 
and  place  a  pride  and  delight  in  exciting  the  admiration 
of  others. 

With  what  greediness  are  the  miraculous  accounts  of 
Iravellere  received,  their  descriptions  of  sea  and  land  mon- 
sters,  their  relations  of  wonderful  adventures,  strange  men, 
and  uncouth  manners?  But  if  the  spirit  of  religion  join  it- 
self to  ifae  love  of  wonder,  there  is  an  end  of  common  sense ; 
and  human  testimony,  in  these  circumstances,  loses  all  pre- 
tensions to  authority.  A  religionist  may  be  an  enthusiast, 
and  imagine  he  sees  what  has  no  reality :  He  may  know 
his  narrative  to  be  false,  and  yet  persevere  in  it,  with  the 
best  intention*  in  the  world,  for  the  sake  of  promoting  ao 
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holy  a  cause :  Or  even  where  this  delusion  has  not  place, 
Tanity,  excited  by  so  strong  a  tem|>tation,  operates  on  him 
more  powerfully  than  on  (lie  rett  of  mankind  in  any  oilier 
circumstances;  and  self-inlerest  with  equal  force.  His 
auditors  may  not  have,  and  commonly  have  not,  sufficient 
judgment  to  canvass  his  evidence  :  What  judgment  they 
have,  they  renounce  by  principle,  in  these  sublime  and 
mysterious  suhjecU ;  Or  if  they  were  ever  sowiUing  to  employ 
it,  pasiiion  and  a  heated  imagination  disturb  the  regularity 
of  its  operations.  Their  credulity  increases  his  impudence; 
and  his  impudence  overpowers  their  credulity. 

Eloquence,  when  at  its  highest  pitch,  leaves  little  room 
for  reason  or  reflection  ;  but  addressing  itself  entirely  to 
the  fancy  or  the  affections,  captivates  the  willing  hearers, 
and  subdues  their  understanding.  Happily,  this  pitch  it 
seldom  atlain«^.  But  what  a  Tully  or  a  Demosthenes  could 
scarcely  effect  over  a  lloman  or  Athenian  audience,  every 
Captichin,  every  itinerant  or  stationary  teaclier,  can  per- 
form over  the  generality  of  mankind,  and  in  a  higher  de- 
gree,  by  touching  such  gross  and  vulgar  pa^ions. 

The  many  instances  of  forged  miracles  and  prophecies, 
and  supernatural  events,  which,  in  all  ages,  have  either 
been  detected  by  contrary  evidence,  or  which  detect  them- 
selves by  their  absurdity,  prove  sufficiently  the  strong  pro- 
pensity of  mankind  to  the  erftraordinary  and  marvellous, 
and  ought  reasonably  to  begut  a  suspicion  against  all  re- 
lations of  this  kind.  This  is  our  natural  way  of  thinking, 
even  with  regard  to  the  most  common  and  most  credible 
events.  For  instance,  lliere  is  no  kind  of  report  which  a- 
rises  so  easily,  and  spreads  so  quickly,  especially  in  coun- 
try places  and  provincial  towns,  as  those  concerning  mar- 
riages i  insomuch  that  two  young  pei'sons  of  equal  condi* 
tioo  never  see  each  other  twice,  but  the  wltole  neighbour- 
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hood  immediately  join  tUem  together.  The  pleasure  of 
telling  a  piece  of  news  so  intcrefiting,  of  propagating  it,  and 
of  beLig  the  first  reporters  of  it,  spreads  tlie  intelligence; 
and  this  is  so  well  known,  that  no  man  of  sense  gives  at- 
tention to  these  reports  till  he  find  them  confirmed  by  some 
greater  evidence.  Da  not  the  same  passions,  and  others 
still  stronger,  incline  the  generality  of  mankind  to  believe 
and  report,  with  the  greatest  vehemence  and  assurance,  all 
religious  miracles  ? 

Tliirdij/,  It  forms  a  strong  presumption  against  all  su- 
pernatural and  miraculous  relations,  that  they  arc  observed 
chiefly  to  abound  among  ignorant  and  barbarous  nations  i 
or  if  a  civilized  people  has  ever  given  admission  to  any  of 
them,  that  people  will  be  found  to  have  received  them  from 
ignorant  and  barbarous  ancestors,  who  transmitted  tliem 
with  that  inviolable  sanction  and  authority  which  always 
attend  received  opinions.  When  we  peruse  the  first  his- 
tories of  all  nations,  we  are  apt  to  imagine  ourselves  trans- 
ported into  some  new  world,  where  the  whole  frame  of 
nature  is  disjointed,  and  every  element  performs  its  opera- 
tions in  a  diiTerent  manner  from  what  it  docs  at  present. 
Battles,  revolutions,  pestilence,  famine,  and  death,  are  ne- 
ver the  effect  of  those  natural  causes  which  we  experience. 
Prodigies,  omens,  oracles,  judgments,  quite  obscure  the 
few  natural  events  that  are  intermingled  with  them.  But 
as  the  former  grow  thinner  every  page,  in  proportion  as 
we  advance  nearer  the  enlightened  ages,  we  soon  learn 
that  there  is  nothing  mysterious  or  supernatural  in  the 
case,  but  that  all  proceeds  from  the  usual  propensity  of 
mankind  towards  the  marvellous,  and  that,  though  this  in- 
clination may  at  intervals  receive  a  check  from  sense  and 
{earning,  it  can  never  be  thoroughly  extirpated  from  lia* 
Qiao  nature. 
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It  is  strange,  a  judicions  reader  is  apt  to  say,  upon  the 
perusal  of  these  wonderful  historians,  tkal  suck  prodigious 
events  never  happen  in  our  days.  Bui  it  is  nothing  strange, 
I  hope,  that  men  should  tie  m  all  ages.  You  must  purely 
have  seen  inslanceB  enow  of  that  tVailty.  You  have  your- 
self heard  many  such  marvellous  relations  siaried,  which, 
being  treated  with  scorn  by  all  the  wisf  and  judicious,  have 
at  last  been  abandoned  even  by  the  vulgar.  Be  assured, 
that  those  renowned  lies,  which  have  f^pread  and  6ourished 
to  such  a  monslroua  height,  arose  from  like  beginnings ; 
but  being  sown  in  a  more  proper  soil,  shot  )ip  at  last  into 
prodigies  almost  equal  to  those  which  tliey  relate. 

It  was  a  wise  policy  in  that  false  prophet  Alexander, 
who,  though  now  forgotler,  was  once  so  famous,  to  lay  the 
flfst  scene  of  his  impostures  in  P^thtagonia,  where,  as  Lu- 
I  Cian  tells  ns,  the  people  were  extremely  ignorant  and  stu- 
.  |Hd,  and  ready  to  swallow  even  ihegroM^st  delusion.  Peo* 
jHc  at  a  distance,  who  are  weak  enough  to  think  the  mat- 
r  at  all  worlhy  inquiry,  have  no  opportunity  of  receiving 
better  information.  The  sloiies  come  magnified  to  them 
\iy  a  hundred  circumstances.  Fouls  are  industrious  in  pro- 
pagating the  imposture  j  white  the  wise  and  learned  are 
contented,  in  general,  to  deride  its  absurdity,  without  in- 
^raing  themselves  of  the  particular  facts  by  which  it  may 
be  distinctly  refuted.  And  Ihus  the  impostor  above  men- 
tioned was  enabled  tn  proceed,  from  his  ignorant  Paphla- 
Konianf,  to  the  enlisting  of  votaries,  even  among  the  Gre* 
^an  philosophers,  and  men  of  the  most  eminent  rank  and 
distinction  in  Rome;  Nay,  could  engage  the  ntlention  of 
tliat  sage  emperor  Marcus  Aurelius  j  so  lar  as  to  make  him 
trust  the  success  of  a  military  expedition  to  his  delusive 
prop^iecicB. 

The  advantages  are  so  great,  of  starting  an  imposture 
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among  an  ignorant  people,  that,  even  though  ihe  delusion 
shoultl  be  100  gross  to  impose  on  the  genentlity  of  them, 
(•k/ucJi,  ihough  seldom,  h  sometimes  the  case),  it  lias  a  much 
better  chance  for  succeeding  in  remote  countries,  than  if 
the  fir«t  scene  bad  been  laid  in  a  city  renowned  for  arts 
and  knowledge.  The  most  ignorant  and  barbarous  of  these 
barbarians  carry  the  rqiort  abroad.  None  of  their  coun- 
irjmcn  have  a  large  correspondence,  or  sufficient  credit 
and  authority  to  contradict  and  beat  down  the  delusion. 
Men's  inclination  to  the  marvellous  has  full  opportunity 
to  display  iuelf.  Anil  thus  a  story,  nhich  is  universally 
explo<led  in  the  place  where  it  was  first  started,  shall  pass 
for  certain  at  a  thousand  miles  di^Jtance.  But  bad  Alex- 
ander  Kxed  his  residence  at  Athens,  the  philosophers  of 
dial  renowned  mart  of  learning  had  immediately  spread, 
tliroughout  the  whole  Roman  empire,  their  sense  of  the 
matter  j  which,  being  supported  by  so  great  authority,  and 
displayed  by  all  the  tbrce  of  reason  and  eloquence,  had  en- 
tirely opened  the  eyes  of  mankind.  It  is  true,  Lucian, 
passing  by  chance  through  Paphlagonia,  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  performing  this  good  office.  But,  though  much  to 
be  wished,  it  does  not  always  happen  that  every  Alexan- 
der meets  with  a  Lucian,  ready  to  expose  and  detect  his 
impost  urea. 

1  may  add  as  ^fourth  reason,  which  diminishes  the  au- 
thority of  prodigies,  that  there  is  no  testimony  for  any, 
even  (hose  which  have  not  been  expressly  detected,  that  is 
not  opposed  by  an  infinite  number  of  witnesses;  so  that 
not  only  the  miracle  destroys  the  credit  of  testimony,  but 
the  testimony  destroys  itself.  To  make  this  the  better 
understood,  let  us  consider,  that,  in  matters  of  religion, 
whatever  is  different  is  contrary ;  and  that  it  is  impossible 
ike  Tehgiona  of  ancKUt  Home,  of  Turkey,  of  Siam,  and  of 
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China,  should  nil  of  them  be  cstsbl»hed  on  any  solid  Ibun- 
dation.  Every  miracle,  therefore,  pretended  to  have  been 
wrought  in  any  of  these  religions,  {and  all  of  them  abound 
in  miracles),  as  its  direct  scope  is  to  establish  the  particu- 
lar system  to  which  it  is  attributed ;  so  has  it  tlic  same 
force,  though  more  indirectly,  to  overilirow  every  other 
system.  In  destroying  a  rival  system,  it  likewise  destroys 
the  credit  of  those  miracles  on  which  that  system  was  es- 
tablUhcd ;  so  that  all  the  prodigies  of  different  religions  are 
to  be  regarded  as  contrary  facts,  and  the  evidences  of  these 
prodigies,  whether  weak  or  strong,  as  opposite  to  each 
other.  According  to  this  method  of  reasoning,  when  we 
believe  any  miracle  of  Mahomet  or  his  successors,  wc  have 
for  our  warrant  the  testimony  of  a  few  barbarous  Ara- 
bians :  And,  on  the  other  hand,  wc  are  to  regard  tlie  au- 
thority of  Tituii  Livius,  Plutarch,  Tacitus,  and,  in  short, 
of  all  the  authors  and  witnesses,  Grecian,  Chinese,  and 
Roman  Catholic,  who  have  related  any  miracle  in  their 
particular  religion ;  I  say,  we  arc  to  regard  their  testimo- 
ny in  the  same  light  as  if  they  had  mentioned  the  Maho- 
metan miracle,  and  had  in  express  terms  contradicted  it, 
with  the  same  certainty  as  they  have  for  the  miracle  they 
relate.  This  argument  may  appear  over  subtile  and  re- 
fined, but  is  not  in  reality  different  from  the  reasoning  of 
a  judge,  who  supposes  that  the  credit  of  two  witnesses, 
maintaining  a  crime  against  any  one,  is  destroyed  by  the 
testimony  of  two  others,  who  affirm  him  to  have  been  two 
hundred  leagues  distant  at  the  same  instant  when  the  crime 
is  said  to  have  been  committed. 

One  of  the  best  attested  miracles  in  all  profane  history, 
is  that  which  Tacitus  reports  of  Vespasian,  who  cured  a 
blind  man  in  Alexandria  by  means  of  his  spittle,  and  a  lame 
man  by  the  mere  touch  of  his  foot ;  in  obedience  to  9  vi- 
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rion  of  the  god  Serapis,  who  had  enjoined  them  to  have 
recourse  to  the  Emperor  for  these  miraculous  cures.  The 
story  may  be  seen  in  that  fine  historian';  where  every 
circumstance  seems  to  add  weight  to  the  testimony,  snd 
might  be  displayed  at  large  with  all  the  force  of  argument 
and  elotjuence,  if  any  one  were  now  concerned  to  enforce 
the  evidence  of  that  exploded  and  idolatrous  superstition. 
The  gravity,  solidity,  age,  and  probity  of  so  great  an  Em- 
peror, who,  through  the  whole  course  of  his  life  conver- 
sed in  a  famihar  manner  wilh  his  friends  and  courtiere, 
and  never  affected  those  extraordinary  airs  of  divinity  as- 
sumed by  Alexander  and  Demetrius  :  The  historian,  & 
contemporary  wiiter,  noted  for  candour  and  veracity,  and 
wjthiil,  the  greatest  and  most  penetrating  genius,  perhaps 
of  all  antiquity  ;  snd  so  free  from  any  tendency  to  credu- 
lity, that  he  even  lies  under  the  contrary  imputation  of 
atheism  and  profeneness :  The  persons,  from  whose  au- 
thority he  related  the  miracle  of  established  character  for 
judgment  and  veracity,  as  we  may  well  presume  i  eye-wit- 
nesses of  the  fact,  and  confirming  their  testimony,  ailer  the 
Flavian  family  was  despoiled  of  the  empire,  and  could  no 
longer  give  any  reward  as  the  price  of  a  lie.  Ul?tim/jtie, 
qui  inltrfiicre,  nunc  quoqite  memoranl,  postquam  nullum 
mendaeio  pretium.  To  which  if  we  add  the  public  nature 
of  the  facts,  as  related,  it  wilt  appear  that  no  evidence  can 
well  be  supposed  stronger  for  so  gross  and  so  palpable  a 
folsehooil. 

There  is  alio  a  memorable  stoiy  related  by  Cardinal 
Do  llelz,  which  may  well  deserve  our  consideration.— . 
When  that  intriguing  politician  fled  into  .Spain,  to  avoid 
the  pertecuUoD  of  bis  enemies,  he  passed  through  Sura- 

*  niM.  lib.  T.  cap.  S.    Suetonlut  gKes  ncwl;  the  same  sccount  in  tju 
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gossa,  the  capiul  of  Arragon,  where  he  was  shewn,  in  the 
calhciiraJ,  s  man  who  hntl  served  seven  years  ns  a  door-keep- 
er, and  was  well  known  to  every  botly  in  lown  that  had 
ever  paid  his  devotions  at  that  church.  He  had  been  seen 
for  BO  long  a  time  wanting. a  leg;  but  recovered  tliat  limb 
by  the  rubbii)g  of  holy  oil  upon  the  stump  ;  and  the  Car- 
dinal assures  us,  that  he  saw  him  with  two  legs.  Tins  mi- 
iBcle  was  vouched  by  ail  the  canoDx  of  the  church  j  and 
the  whole  company  in  town  were  appealed  to  lor  a  conlir- 
nxalion  of  the  fact;  whom  the  Cardinal  found,  by  their 
zealous  devotion,  to  be  thorough  believers  of  the  miracle. 
Here  the  relater  was  also  contemporary  to  the  supposed 
prodigy,  uf  an  incredulous  and  hbcrtine  character,  as  well 
as  of  great  genius ;  the  miracle  of  so  singular  a  Diiture  as 
could  scarcely  admit  of  a  counterfeit,  and  the  witnesses 
very  numerous,  and  all  of  them,  in  a  manner,  spectators 
of  the  fact  to  which  they  gave  their  testimony.  And  what 
adds  mightily  to  the  force  of  the  evidence,  and  may  double 
our  sarprice  on  this  occasion,  is,  that  the  cardinal  hunaelf, 
who  relates  the  story,  seems  not  to  give  any  credit  to  it, 
and  consequently  cannot  be  suspected  of  any  concurrenM 
in  the  holy  fraud.  He  considered  justly,  that  it  was  not 
requisite,  in  order  to  reject  a  fact  of  this  nature,  to  be  abk 
accurately  to  disjM-ove  the  testimony,  and  to  trace  its  bbe> 
hood  through  all  the  circumstances  of  knavery  and  credu- 
lity which  produced  it.  He  knew  that,  as  this  was  co(&- 
monly  aUogcther  impossible  at  any  small  distance  of  time 
and  place ;  so  was  it  extremely  difficult,  even  where  one 
was  immediately  present,  by  reason  of  the  bigotry,  igno- 
rance, cunning,  and  roguery  of  a  great  part  of  mankind. 
He  therefore  concluded,  like  a  just  reasoncr,  that  such  an 
evidence  carried  fiUsehood  upon  the  Tery  face  of  it,  and 
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that  a  mirade,  supported  by  any  human  testimony,  vrai 
more  prt^crly  a  subject  of  derision  than  of  argument. 

There  surely  never  was  a  greater  number  of  miracles  as- 
cribed to  one  person,  than  those  whicli  were  lately  said  to 
have  been  wrought  in  France  upon  the  tomb  of  Abb£ 
Paris,  the  famous  Jansenist,  with  whose  sanctity  the  people 
were  so  long  deluded.  Thecuring  of  the  sick,  giving  hear- 
ing to  the  deaf,  and  siglit  to  the  bhnd,  were  every  where 
talked  of  as  the  usual  effects  of  that  holy  sepulchre.  But 
what  is  more  extniordinnry,  man}'  of  the  miracles  were 
immediately  proved  upon  the  spot,  before  judges  of  uni^ues- 
tioned  integrity,  attested  by  witnesses  ol'  credit  and  distinc- 
tion, in  a  learned  age,  and  on  the  most  eminent  theatre 
that  is  now  in  the  world.  Nor  is  this  all :  A  relation  of 
them  was  published  and  di^rsed  every  where ;  nor  were 
the  JfsuitK,  diough  a  learned  body,  supported  by  the  civil 
magistrate,  and  determined  enemies  to  those  opinions  in 
whose  favour  the  miracles  were  said  to  have  been  wrought) 
ever  able  distinctly  to  refute  or  detect  ihem  ^.  Where  shall 
we  find  such  a  number  of  circumstances,  agreeing  to  the 
corroboration  of  one  fact  i*  And  what  have  we  to  oppose 
to  such  a  cloud  of  witnesses,  but  the  absolute  impossibili- 
ty or  miraculous  nature  of  the  events  which  they  relate  ? 
And  this,  surely,  in  the  eyes  of  all  reasonable  people,  will 
alone  be  regarded  as  a  sufficient  refutation. 

Is  die  consequence  just,  because  some  human  testimony 
lias  the  utmost  force  and  authority  in  some  cases,  when  it 
relates  the  battles  of  Pliilippi  or  Pharsalia  for  instance, 
tliat  therefore  alt  kinds  of  testimony  must,  in  all  cases,  have 
equal  force  and  authority?  Suppose  that  the  Cesarean 
vnd  PoMPBiAN  factions  had,  each  of  them,  claimed  the  vic- 

•  See  Han  [L.} 


tory  in  these  battles,  and  that  tbe  hietonans  of  each  party 
had  uniformly  ascribed  the  advantage  to  their  own  side ; 
how  could  mankind,  at  this  distance,  have  been  able  tu  de- 
termine between  them  ?  Tiie  contrariety  is  equally  strong 
between  the  miracles  related  by  Herodotus  or  Plutarch, 
and  tliQse  delivered  by  Mariana,  Bcdc,  or  any  monkish 
hifitoiinn. 

The  wise  lend  a  very  academic  faith  to  every  report 
ivfaicli  favours  the  passion  of  the  reporter  ;  whether  it  mag- 
nifies  his  country,  his  family,  or  him.^elf,  or  in  any  other 
vay  strikes  in  with  his  naturul  inclinations  and  propensi- 
ties. But  what  greater  temptatiuD  than  to  appear  a  mi^- 
eionary,  a  prophet,  an  amba^^sador  from  heaven  ?  Who 
would  not  encounter  many  dangers  and  difficulties  in  or- 
der (o  attain  so  sublime  a.  character  ?  Or  if,  by  the  help  of 
vanity  and  a  heated  imagination,  a  man  has  first  made  a 
convert  of  him.'^elf,  and  entered  seriously  into  the  delusion ; 
who  ever  scruples  to  make  use  of  pious  frauda  in  suf^rt 
of  so  holy  and  meritorious  a  cause  ? 

The  smallest  spark  may  heie  kindle  into  the  greatest 
flame;  because  the  materials  ore  always  prepared  for  it. 
The  avidum  genus  aitncjdarum  ',  the  gating  populace,  re- 
ceive greedily,  widiout  examination,  whatever  sooths  super- 
stition and  promotes  wonder. 

How  many  stories  of  this  nature  have,  in  all  ages,  been 
detected  and  exploded  in  their  infancy  ?  How  many  more 
have  been  celebrated  for  a  time,  and  have  afterwards  sunk 
into  neglect  and  oblivion  ?  Where  such  re|Mrts,  therefore, 
fly  about,  the  solution  of  the  phenomenon  is  obvious  ;  and 
we  judge  in  conformity  to  regular  experience  and  observa- 
tion, when  we  account  for  it  by  the  known  and  nstiin^ 
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principles  of  credulity  and  delusion.  And  shall  we,  rather 
than  Iiave  recourse  to  so  natural  a  solution,  allow  of  a  mi- 
raculous violation  of  the  most  established  laws  of  nature? 

I  need  not  mention  the  difficulty  of  detecting  a  falsehood 
in  any  private  or  even  public  history,  at  the  place  where  it 
is  said  to  happen  ;  much  more  when  the  scene  is  removed 
lo  ever  so  small  a  distance.  Even  a  court  of  judicature, 
with  ail  tlie  authority,  accuracy,  and  judgment,  which  they 
can  employ,  find  themselves  often  at  a  loss  to  distinguish 
between  trutli  and  falsehood  in  the  most  recent  actions. 
But  the  matter  never  comes  to  any  issue,  if  trusted  to  the 
common  method  of  altercation  and  debate,  and  flying  ru- 
tnoars ;  especially  when  men's  passions  have  taken  part  on 
either  side. 

In  the  infancy  of  new  religions,  the  wise  and  learned 
commoidy  esteem  the  matter  too  inconsiderable  to  deserve 
their  attention  or  regard.  And  when  afterwards  they 
would  willingly  detect  the  cheat,  in  order  to  undeceive  the 
deluded  multitude,  the  season  is  now  past,  and  the  records 
and  witnesses,  which  might  clear  up  the  matter,  hare 
perished  beyond  recovery. 

No  means  of  detection  remain  but  those  which  must  be 
drawn  from  the  very  testimony  itseU"  of  the  reporters  :  And 
these,  though  always  sufficient  with  the  judicious  and  know- 
iug,  arc  commonly  too  fine  to  fall  under  the  comprehen- 
sion of  the  vulgar. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  it  appears,  that  no  testimony  for 
any  kind  of  miracle  has  ever  amounted  to  a  probability, 
much  less  to  a  proof-,  and  that,  even  supposing  it  amount- 
ed to  a  proof,  it  would  be  opposed  by  another  proof,  de- 
rived from  the  very  nature  of  the  fact  which  it  would  en- 
deavour to  establish.  It  is  cxpcrieuce  only  which  gives 
authority  lo  human  testimony  ;  and  it  U  the  same  cxpcri- 
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«Dce  which  usorei  us  ot'  the  lawi  of  natui'c.  When,  there- 
fore, thcee  two  kinds  of  iixperience  are  contrary,  we  have 
nothing  to  do  hut  subtract  the  one  from  the  otiier,  and 
embrace  an  opinion,  either  on  one  side  or  the  other,  with 
that  assurance  which  srisea  from  the  remainder.  But  ac- 
cording to  the  principle  here  explained)  tbit>  subtraction 
witii  regard  to  nil  popular  rc-ligiuDs,  amounts  to  an  entire 
Rnnihiiatiun ;  and  therefore  we  may  estabhi^h  it  as  a  maxim, 
that  no  huninn  testimony  ran  have  Mich  force  as  to  prove 
a  miracle,  and  make  it  a  just  tbundation  tor  any  such  sys- 
tem of  religion. 

1  beg  the  limitations  here  made  may  be  remarked,  when 

I  say,  that  a  miracle  can  never  be  proved,  so  as  to  be  the 

foundation  of  a  system  of  religion.    For  !  own,  that  other- 

ftriie  there  may  posbibly  be  miracles,  or  violations  of  the 

'  luual  course  of  nature,  of  such  a  kind  as  to  admit  of  proof 

from  human  testimony ;  though,  perhaps,  it  will  be  irapofr 

juble  to  Qnd  any  such  in  all  the  records  of  history.     Thus, 

'  «uppose  all  authors,  in  all  languages,  agree,  that  from  the 

I  ftrst  of  January  1 600,  there  was  a  total  darkness  over  the 

'  whole  earth  for  eight  days :  Supjiose  that  the  tradition  of 

I  •ffeis  extraordinary  event  is  still  strong  and  liveJy  among 

febe  people:  That  all  travellers  who  return  from  foreign 

omntneB  bring  us  accounts  of  the  same  tradition,  without 

the  least  variation  or  contradictinn :  It  is  evident  that  our 

present  philosophers,  instead  of  doubting  the  fact,  ought 

to  receive  it  as  certain,  and  ought  to  search  for  the  causes 

.whence  it  might  be  derived.     The  decay,  corruption,  and 

,    dissolution  of  nature,  is  an  event  rendered  probable  by  so 

many  analogies,  that  any  phenomenon,   which  seem^  to 

have  a  tendency  towards  that  catastrophe,  comes  within 

the  reach  of  human  testimony,  if  tlial  testimony  be  very 

extensive  and  uniform. 
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But  BDppose  ifiat  all  the  historians  who  treat  of  England 
should  agree,  that,  on  the  first  of  January  1600,  Queen 
Eliziibeth  died  ;  thai  both  before  and  after  her  death  she 
was  seen  by  her  physicians  and  the  whole  court,  as  is  usual 
with  persons  of  her  rank ;  that  her  successor  was  acknow- 
ledged and  prodaioicd  by  the  parliament;  and  that,  after 
being  interred  for  a  month,  she  again  appeared,  resumed 
the  (brmte.  and  gnv«med  England  for  three  years ;  I  must 
confess  Uist  1  should  he  surprised  at  the  concurrence  of  so ' 
nuy  odd  circumstances,  but  ehould  not  have  the  least  in- 
clination tci  believe  m>  miraculous  an  event.  I  should  not 
doubt  of  her  prelcnilod  death,  and  of  those  other  public 
circumstances  that  tullowed  it;  I  should  only  assert  it  to 
Ii^ve  been  pretended,  and  that  it  neither  was,  nor  possibly 
could  be  real.  You  would  in  vain  object  lo  me  the  diffi- 
culty, and  olmobt  impossibility  of  deceiving  the  world  iu 
an  afiair  of  such  consequence ;  the  wisdom  and  »olld  judg- 
ment of  that  renowned  Queen  ;  with  the  little  or  no  ad- 
vantage which  she  could  reap  from  so  poor  an  artifice  :  A\l 
this  might  astonish  mc;  but  1  nould  still  reply,  that  the 
knavery  and  folly  of  men  are  such  common  phenomena, 
thai  1  should  rather  believe  the  most  extraordinary  events 
to  arise  from  their  concurrence,  than  admit  of  so  signal  a 
vioUiion  of  the  laws  of  nature. 

But  sliould  this  miracle  be  ascribed  to  any  new  system 
of  religion;  men,  in  all  ages,  have  been  bo  much  imposed 
on  by  ridiculous  stories  of  that  kind,  that  this  verj*  circum- 
stance would  be  a  full  proof  of  a  cheat,  and  sufficient, 
with  all  meo  of  sense,  not  only  to  midve  them  reject  the 
fact,  but  oven  reject  it  witiiout  farther  examination.  Though 
the  being  to  whom  the  miracle  is  ascribed  be  in  this  case 
Almighty,  it  does  not,  upon  that  account,  become  a  whit 
soore  probable ;  since  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  know  the 
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ftttributes  or  actions  of  such  a  Being,  otherwise  than  from 
the  experience  which  we  have  of  his  productions  in  the 
usual  course  of  nature.  This  etjtl  reduces  us  to  past  ob- 
servation, and  obliges  us  to  compare  the  instances  of  the 
violation  of  trutli  in  the  testimony  of  men,  with  those  of 
the  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature  by  miracles,  in  order  to 
judge  nhich  of  them  is  most  hkcly  and  probable.  As  the 
violations  of  truth  are  more  common  in  the  testimony  con- 
cerning religious  miracles  than  in  that  concerning  any 
other  matter  of  fact ;  this  must  diminish  very  much  the 
autliority  of  the  former  testimony,  and  make  us  form  a 
general  resolution  never  to  lend  any  attention  to  it,  with 
whatever  specious  pretence  it  may  be  covered. 

Lord  Bacon  seems  to  have  embraced  the  same  princi- 
ples of  reasoning.  "  We  ought,"  says  he,  "  to  make  a  col- 
*'  lection  or  particular  history  of  all  monsters  and  prodi- 
"  gious  births  or  productions,  and  in  a  word  of  every  thing 
«  new,  rare,  and  extraordinary  in  nature.  But  this  must 
"  be  done  with  the  most  severe  scrutiny,  lest  we  depart 
■<  from  truth.  Above  all,  every  relation  must  be  consi- 
"  dered  as  suspicious  which  depends  in  any  degree  upon 
"  religion,  as  the  prodigies  of  Livy  :  And  no  less  so  every 
'*  thing  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  writers  on  natural  magic 
"  or  alchymy,  or  such  authors  who  seem  all  of  them  to 
"  have  an  imconquerable  appetite  for  falsehood  and  fa- 
"bleV 

1  am  the  better  pleased  with  (lie  method  of  reasoning 
here  delivered,  ns  I  think  it  may  serve  to  confound  those 
dangerous  iriends,  or  disguised  enemies,  to  the  Christian 
religion,  who  have  undertaken  to  defend  it  by  the  princi- 
ples of  human  reason.     Our  most  holy  religion  is  founded 
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on  Taith,  not  oa  reason ;  and  it  is  k  sure  method  of  ex- 
posing it  to  put  it  to  sacb  a  trial  as  it  is  by  no  ms&ns 
fitted  to  endure.  To  make  this  more  evident,  let  us  ex- 
amine those  miracles  related  in  scripture ;  and,  not  to  lose 
ourselves  in  too  wide  a  field,  let  us  confine  ourselves  to 
inch  as  we  find  in  the  Pentaleiich,  which  we  shall  examine, 
according  to  the  principles  of  these  pretended  Christiuns, 
□ot  as  the  word  or  testimony  of  God  himself,  but  as  the 
production  of  a  mere  human  writer  and  historian.  Here 
then  we  are  first  to  consider  a  book,  presented  to  us  by  a 
barbaroua  and  ignorant  people,  written  in  an  age  when 
they  were  still  more  barbarous,  and  in  all  probability  long 
after  the  (acts  which  it  relates,  corroborated  by  no  con- 
curring testimony,  and  resembling  those  fabulous  accounts 
which  every  nation  gives  of  its  origin.  Upon  reading  this 
book,  we  find  it  fiill  of  prodigies  and  miracles.  It  gives 
an  account  of  a  slate  of  the  world  and  of  human  nature 
entirely  different  from  the  present :  Of  our  fall  from  that 
state :  Of  the  age  of  man,  extended  lo  near  a  thousand 
years  :  Of  the  destruction  of  the  world  by  a  deluge  :  Of 
the  arbitrary  choice  of  one  people  as  the  favourites  of  hea- 
ven ;  and  that  people  the  countrymen  of  the  author  :  Of 
iheir  deliverance  from  bondage  by  prodigies  the  most  asto- 
nishing imaginable  :  I  desire  any  one  to  lay  his  hand  upon 
Ills  heart,  and,  after  a  serious  cons!  derail  on,  declare,  whe- 
ther he  thinks  that  the  falsehood  of  such  a  book,  support- 
ed by  such  a  testimony,  would  be  more  extraordinary  and 
miracuIoDS  than  all  the  miracles  it  relates ;  which  is,  how- 
ever,  necessary  to  make  it  be  received,  according  to  the 
measures  of  probability  above  established. 

What  we  have  said  of  miracles,  may  be  applied  without 
any  variation,  to  prophecies ;  and  indeed  all  prophecies  are 
real  miradet,  and  as  such  only  can  be  admittedas  proofs 
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of  any  revelation*  If  it  did  not  exceed  the  capacity  of  ho* 
man  nature  to  foretell  future  events^  it  would  be  absurd  to 
jBHipIoy  any  prophecy  as  an  argument  for  a  divine  missioii' 
or  authority  from  heaven*  So  that*  upon  the  whole,  we 
may  conclude,  that  the  Christian  Religion  not  only  was  at 
first  attended  with  miracles,  but  even  at  this  day  cannot 
Jbe  believed  by  any  reasonable  person  without  one..  Mere 
reason  is  insufficient  to  convince  us  of  its  veracity :  And 
'Whoever  is  moved  by  Faith  to  astent  to  it,  is  conscious  of 
#  continued  miracle  in  his  own  person,  which  subverts  aH 
Ibe  principles  of  his  understandings  and  gives  him  a  det^ 
fiiination  to  believe  what  i^  most  contrary  to  custom  and 
experience.  i 
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SFXTION  xr. 


'    OF  A  PARTICULAR  PBOTIDENCE  AND  OF  A  FUTURE 
STATE. 


1  WAS  lately  engaged  in  conversation  with  a  friend  who 
loves  sceptical  paradoxes ;  where,  though  lie  advanced 
many  principles,  of  which  I  can  by  no  means  approve,  yet 
as  they  seem  to  be  curious,  and  to  bear  some  relation  to 
the  chain  of  reasoning  carried  on  throughout  this  inquiry, 
1  shall  here  copy  them  from  my  memory  as  accurately  ae 
I  can,  in  order  to  submit  them  to  the  judgment  of  the 
reader. 

Our  conversation  began  with  my  admiring  the  singular 
good  fortune  of  philosophy,  which,  as  it  requires  entire 
tibcrty'above  all  other  privileges,  and  chiefly  flourishes  from 
the  free  opposition  of  sentiments  and  argumentation,  re- 
ceived its  first  birth  in  an  age  and  country  of  freedom 
and  toleration,  and  was  never  cramped,  even  in  its  most 
extravagant  principles,  by  any  creeds,  confessions,  or  pe- 
nal statutes.  For,  except  the  banishment  of  Protagoras, 
and  the  death  of  Socrates,  which  last  event  proceeded  part- 
ly from  other  motives,  there  arc  scarcely  any  instances  to 
be  met  with,  in  ancient  history,  of  this  bigotted  jealousy, 
with  which  the  present  age  is  so  much  infested.  Epicu- 
jm  lived  ftt  Athens  to  an  advanced  age,  in  peace  and 
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tranquillity  :  Epicureans  *  were  even  admitted  to  receive  the 
sacerdotal  character,  and  to  officiate  at  the  altar,  in  the 
most  sacred  rites  of  the  cstahlished  religion  :  And  the  pu- 
blic encouragement "  of  pensions  and  salaries  was  aSbrded 
e<jualty,  by  the  wisest  of  all  the  Roman  emperors  ',  to  the 
professors  of  every  sect  of  philosophy.  How  reqiusita 
such  kind  of  treatment  was  to  philosophy,  in  her  early 
youth,  will  easily  be  conceived,  if  we  reflect  that,  even  at 
present,  when  slie  may  be  supposed  more  hardy  and  ro- 
bust, she  bears  with  much  difficulty  the  inclemency  of 
the  seasons,  and  those  harsh  winds  of  calumny  and  perse- 
cution which  blow  upon  her. 

You  admire,  says  my  friend,  as  the  singular  good  for- 
tune of  philosophy,  what  seems  to  result  from  the  natural 
course  of  things,  and  to  be  unavoidable  in  every  age  and 
nation.  This  pertinacious  bigotry,  of  which  you  complaiD 
as  so  fatal  to  philosophy,  is  really  her  offspring,  who,  after 
allying  with  superstition,  sepcrates  himself  entirely  from 
the  interest  of  his  parent,  and  becomes  her  most  inveterate 
enemy  and  persecutor.  Sjieculative  dogmas  of  religioDf 
the  present  occasions  of  sucJi  furious  dispute,  could  not 
possibly  be  conceived  or  admitted  in  the  early  ages  of  the 
world;  when  mankind,  being  wholly  illiterate,  formed  an 
idea  of  religion  more  suitable  to  their  weak  apprehensions, 
and  composed  their  sacred  tenets  of  such  tales  chiefly  as 
were  the  objects  of  traditional  belief,  more  than  of  argu- 
ment or  disputation.  After  the  first  alarm,  therefore,  was 
over,  which  arose  from  the  new  paradoxes  and  principks 
of  the  philosophers ;  these  teachers  seem  ever  after,  during 
the  ages  of  antiquity,  to  have  lived  in  great  harmony  with 
the  established  superstition,  and  to  have  made  a  fair  par- 
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tition  of  mankinil  between  them  ;  the  former  claiming  all 
the  learned  and  wise,  the  latter  possessing  all  the  vulgar  and 
illiterate. 

It  seemi  tlien,  say  I,  that  you  leave  politics  entirely  out 
of  the  question,  and  never  suppose,  that  a  nise  magistrate 
can  jnstly  be  jealous  of  certain  tenets  of  philosophy,  such 
as  those  of  Epicurus,  which,  denying  a.  divine  existence, 
and  consequently  a  providence  and  a  future  state,  seem  to 
loosen,  in  a  great  measure,  the  ties  of  morality,  and  may 
be  supposed,  for  that  reason,  pernicious  to  the  peace  of  ci- 
vil society. 

1  know,  replied  he,  that  in  fact  these  persecutions  never, 
in  any  age,  proceeded  from  calm  reason,  or  from  expe- 
rience of  the  pernicious  consequences  of  philosophy ;  but 
arose  entirely  from  passion  and  prejudice.  But  what  if  I 
should  advance  farther,  and  assert,  that,  if  Epicurus  bad 
been  accused  before  the  people,  [by  any  of  the  sycophants, 
or  informers  of  those  days,  he  could  easily  have  defended 
his  cause,  and  proved  his  principles  of  philosophy  to  be  as 
salutary  as  those  of  his  adversaries,  who  endeavoured, 
with  such  zeal,  to  expose  bim  to  the  public  hatred  and 
jealousy. 

I  wish,  said  I,  you  would  try  your  eloquence  upon  so 
extraordinary  a  topic,  and  make  a  speech  for  Epicurus, 
which  might  satisfy,  not  the  mob  of  Athens,  if  you  will 
allow  that  ancient  and  polite  city  to  have  contained  any 
mob,  but  the  more  philosophical  part  of  his  audience,  such 
as  might  be  supposed  capable  of  comprehending  his  argu- 
ments. 

The  matter  would  not  be  difficult,  npon  such  conditions, 
replied  he:  And  if  you  please,  1  shall  suppose  myself  Epi- 
curus {or  a  moment,  and  make  you  stand  for  the  Athenian 
l^eopla^  and  afaaU  deliver  you  such  an  harangue  m  will  511 
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all  the  urn  with  white  beans,  and  leave  not  a  black  one  tm 
gratify  the  malice  of  my  adver«arieK. 

Very  well :  Pray  proceed  upon  these  suppositions. 

1  come  hither,  O  ye  Athenians  !  to  justify,  in  your  as- 
sembly, what  I  maintained  in  my  school,  and  I  find  myself 
impeached  by  furious  antagonists,  instead  of  reasoning  with 
calm  and  dispassionate  inquirers.  Your  deliberations, 
.which  of  right  should  be  directed  to  questions  of  public 
good,  and  the  interest  of  the  commonweahh,  arc  diverted 
to  the  disquisitions  of  speculative  philosophy;  and  these 
magnificent,  but  perhnps  fruitless  inquiries,  take  place  of 
your  more  familiar  but  more  useful  occupations,  liul  so 
fur  as  in  me  lies,  1  will  prevent  this  abuse.  We  shall  not 
here  dispute  concerning  the  origin  and  government  of 
worlds.  We  shall  only  inquire  how  fur  such  questions 
concern  the  public  interest.  And  if  I  can  )>ersuade  you, 
that  ihcy  are  entirely  itidifferent  lo  the  peace  of  society 
and  security  of  government,  I  hope  that  you  will  present- 
ly send  us  back  to  our  schools,  there  to  examine  at  leisnre 
the  quesiiim,  the  moat  sublime,  but,  at  tlie  same  titne,  the 
most  speculative  of  all  philoauphy. 

The  religious  phllosuphers,  not  satisfied  with  the  tradi- 
tion of  your  forefathers,  and  doctrine  of  your  priests,  (in 
which  I  willingly  acquiesce),  indulge  a  rash  curiosity,  in 
trying  how  far  they  can  establish  religion  upon  tiie  princi- 
ples of  reason  ;  and  they  thereby  excite,  instead  of  satisfy- 
ing,  the  doubts  which  naturally  arise  from  a  diligent  and 
scrupulous  inquiry.  Tbcy  paint,  in  the  most  magnificent 
colours,  the  order,  beauty,'  and  wise  arranj^enient  of  the 
universe ;  and  tlien  ask,  if  such  a  glorious  display  of  intel- 
ligence could  proceed  from  the  fortuitous  concourse  of  a- 
toms,  or  if  chance  could  produce  what  the  greatest  geniu» 
cftD  sever  sufQcieully  admire.    I  shall  not  cxamiue  the  JHst« 
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ness  of  this  argument.  I  shall  allow  it  to  be  as  solid  as 
my  antagonists  and  accosers  can  desire.  It  is  sufficient 
■ri  can  prove,  from  this  very  reasoning,  that  the  question 
is  entirely  speculative,  and  that,  when  in  my  philosophical 
disquisitions,  1  deny  a  providence  and  a  future  state,  I  un- 
dermine not  the  foundations  of  society,  but  advance  prin- 
ciples, which  they  tlicmsclves,  upon  their  own  topics,  if 
they  argue  consistently,  must  allow  to  be  solid  and  satis- 
factory. 

You,  then,  who  arc  my  accusers,  have  acknowledged, 
that  the  cliicforsoleargumcnt  fora  divine  existence,  (which. 
I  never  questioned)  Is  derived  from  ihe  order  of  nature; 
where  there  appear  such  marks  of  intelligence  and  design, 
that  you  think  it  extravagant  to  assign  for  its  cause,  eilhcr 
chance,  or  the  blind  and  ungiiidcd  force  of  niniler.  You 
allow  that  this  is  an  argument  drawn  tVoin  cfleets  lo causes. 
From  Ihe  order  of  the  work,  you  infer  that  there  must  have 
been  project  and  forethought  in  the  workman.  If  you  can- 
not make  out  this  point,  you  allow  that  your  conciusion 
fails  i  and  you  pretend  not  to  establish  the  conclutiion  in  » 
greater  latitude  than  the  phenomena  of  nature  will  justify. 
These  are  your  concessions.  1  deure  you  to  mark  the  con- 
sequences, 

When  we  infer  any  particular  cause  from  an  elTect,  we 
must  proportion  the  one  to  the  other,  and  can  never  be 
allowed  to  ascribe  to  the  cause  any  qualities,  but  what  are 
exactly  sufficient  to  produce  the  effect.  A  body  of  ten 
ounces  raised  in  any  scale  may  serve  as  a  proof,  that  the 
counterbalancing  weight  exceeds  ten  ounces;  but  can  ne- 
ver aSbrd  a  reason  that  it  exceeds  a  hundred-  If  the  cause, 
asugned  for  any  effect,  be  not  sufficient  to  produce  It,  we 
tnuat  either  reject  that  cause,  or  add  to  it  such  qualities  as 
fitt  gJT*  it  «  joat  proportion  to  the  effect     Bat  if  wc  as- 
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cribe  to  it  farther  qualities,  or  ai&rm  it  capable  of  produ- 
cing other  efTccts,  we  can  only  indulge  the  licence  of  con- 
jecture, and  arbitrarily  suppose  the  exigtence  of  qualities 
ind  energies  without  reason  or  authority. 
The  same  rule  holds,  whether  the  cause  assigned  be  brute 
f  unconscious  matter,  or  a  rational  intelligent  being.     If  the 
I  cause  be  known  only  by  the  efiect,  we  never  ought  to  afr- 
F  cribe  to  it  any  qualities  beyond  what  arc  precisely  requisite 
'  to  produce  the  effect :  Nor  can  we,  by  any  rules  of  just 
reasoning,  return  back  from  the  cause,  and  infer  other  ef- 
fects from  it)  beyond  those  by  which  alone  it  is  knoMm  to 
HS.     No  one,  merely  from  the  sight  of  one  of  Zcuxis's  pio> 
tnres,  could  know  that  he  was  also  a  statuary  or  architect 
and  was  an  artist  no  less  skilful  in  stone  and  marble  than 
in  colours.     The  talents  and  taste  displayed  in  the  particU'- 
lar  work  before  us  {  these  we  may  safely  conclude  the  work- 
man to  be  possessed  of.     The  cause  must  be  proportioned 
to  the  effect ;  and  if  we  exactly  and  precisely  proportion  it, 
we  shall  never  find  in  it  any  qualities  (hat  point  farther,  or 
ftfibrd  an  inference  concerning  any  other  design  or  per- 
formance.    Such  qualities  must  be  somewhat  beyond  what 
is  merely  requisite  for  producing  the  effect  which  we  ex- 
amine. 

Allowing,  therefore,  the  gods  to  be  the  authors  of  the 
existence  or  order  of  the  universe;  it  follows  tbat  they 
pofisesB  that  precise  degree  of  power,  intelligence,  and  b^ 
nevolence,  which  appears  in  their  workmanship;  but  □»• 
thing  farther  con  ever  be  proved,  except  we  call  in  the  aft* 
sistance  of  exaggeration  and  flattery  to  supply  the  defecti 
of  argument  and  reasoning.  So  far  as  the  traces  of  any 
attributes  at  present  appear,  so  far  may  we  conclude  these 
attribute*  to  exist.  The  supposition  of  farther  attribute* 
is  mere  hypothesis  i  much  more  the  supposition  thft^  in 
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dUtant  regions  of  space  or  periods  of  time,  tliere  has  beeitf 
or  wi'U  be,  a  more  magnificent  display  of  these  attributes, 
and  a  scliemc  of  administration  mure  suitable  to  sudi  ima- 
ginary virtues.  We  can  never  be  allowed  to  mount  up 
from  the  universe,  the  eiTect,  to  Jupiter,  tlic  cause  :  and 
Haea  descend  downwards,  to  Infer  any  new  offset  from  that 
cause  :  aa  if  the  present  effects  alone  were  not  cnthely 
vortby  of  the  glorious  attributes  which  we  ascribe  to  thiit 
deity.  The  knovvledge  of  ihe  cause  being  derived  solely 
from  the  effect,  they  must  be  exactly  adjusted  to  each  other  j 
and  the  one  can  never  refer  to  any  thing  farther,  or  be  the 
foundation  of  any  new  inference  and  conclusion. 

You  find  certain  phenomena  in  nature.  You  seek  a 
cause  or  author.  You  imagine  that  you  have  found  bioi. 
Y'on  afterwards  become  so  enamoured  of  this  offspring  of 
your  brain,  that  you  imagine  it  impossible  but  he  must  pro- 
duce something  greater  and  more  perfect  than  the  present 
scene  of  things,  which  is  so  full  of  ill  and  disorder.  You 
forget  that  this  superlative  intelligence  and  benevolence 
are  entirely  imaginary,  or,  at  least,  without  any  foundation 
in  reason ;  and  that  you  have  no  ground  to  ascribe  to  him 
any  quaUties  but  what  you  see  be  has  actually  exerted  and 
displayed  in  his  productions.  Let  your  gods,  therefore, 
O  pliilosophers  !  be  suited  to  tlie  present  appearances  of 
nature:  And  presume  not  to  alter  these  appearances  by 
arbitrary  suppositions,  in  order  to  suit  them  to  the  attri- 
butes which  you  so  fondly  ascribe  to  your  deities. 

When  priests  and  poets,  supported  by  your  authority, 
O  Athenians  1  talk  of  a  golden  or  silver  age,  which  prece* 
ded  the  present  state  of  vice  and  misery,  I  hear  them  with 
attention  and  with  reverence.  But  when  philosophers, 
who  pretend  to  neglect  authority,  and  to  cultivate  reason, 
aaa  diKOurae,  I  pay  them  aott  I  own,  (be  sam« 
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obscqalous  lubmission  and  pious  deference.  I  ask,  who 
carried  them  into  the  celestial  regions,  who  atlmittcd  them 
[  into  the  councils  of  gods,  who  opened  to  them  the  book  of 
I  &te,  that  they  thus  rashly  affirm  that  tlieir  deities  have 
[executed,  or  will  execute,  any  purpose  beyond  what  has 
I.  actually  appeared  ?  If  they  tell  me  that  they  have  mounted 
.  en  the  steps,  or  by  the  gradual  ascent  of  reason,  and  by 
drawing  inferences  from  dfects  to  causes,  I  still  insist  that 
I  they  have  aided  the  ascent  of  reason  by  the  wings  of  ima- 
I  ginalion  ;  otherwise  they  could  not  thus  change  tlieir  man- 
r  of  inference,  and  argue  from  causes  to  efTecIs }  presu- 
1  ning  that  a  more  perfect  production  than  the  present 
L  world  would  be  more  suitable  to  such  perfect  beings  as  the 
[  gods,  and  forgetting  that  they  have  no  reason  to  ascribe  to 
f  Uicse  celestial  beings  any  perfection  or  any  attribute  but 
[  what  can  be  found  in  the  present  world. 

Hence  all  the  fruitless  industry'  to  account  for  tho  ill  ap- 
pearances ofnature,  and  save  the  honour  of  the  gods ;  while 
we  must  acknowledge  the  reality  of  that  evil  and  disorder 
with  which  the  world  so  much  abounds.  The  obstinate 
and  intractable  qualities  of  matter,  wc  arc  told,  or  the- ob- 
servance of  general  laws,  or  some  such  reason,  is  the  sole 
cause  which  controlled  the  power  and  benevolence  of  Ju- 
piter, and  obliged  him  to  create  mankind  and  every  sensi- 
ble creature  so  imperfect  and  so  unhappy.  These  attributes, 
then,  are,  it  seems,  beforehand  taken  for  granted  in  iheir 
greatest  latitude.  And  upon  that  supposition,  I  own,  that 
such  conjectures  may,  perhaps,  be  admitted  as  plausible 
solutions  of  the  itl  phenomena.  But  still  1  ask.  Why  tafa 
these  attributed  for  granted,  or  why  .iscribe  to  the  caliMt 
any  qualities  but  what  actually  appear  in  the  effect?  Why 
torture  your  brain  to  justify  the  course  ofnature  upon  sup- 
positions,  which,  for  aught  you  know,  may  be^entirely  iio«^ 
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giD&ryt  Bxd  of  which  there  arc  to  be  found  no  traces  io 
the  coorse  of  nature  f 

The  religious  hypothesis,  therefore,  most  be  considered 
only  85  a  particular  method  of  accounting  for  the  visible 
phenomena  of  the  universe:  But  no  just  reasoner  will  ever 
presume  to  infer  from  it  any  single  fact,  and  alter  or  add 
to  the  phenomena  in  any  single  particular.  If  you  think 
that  the  appearances  of  tilings  prove  such  causes,  it  is  al- 
lowable for  you  to  draw  an  inference  concerning  the  exis- 
tence of  these  causes.  In  such  complicated  and  sublime 
subjects,  everyone  should  be  indulged  in  the  liberty  of  con- 
jecture and  argument.  But  here  j-ou  ought  to  rest.  If 
you  come  backwartl,  and,  arguing  from  your  inferred  causes, 
conclude  thai  any  other  fact  has  existed,  or  will  exist,  in 
the  course  of  nature,  which  may  serve  as  a  fuller  display  of 
particular  attributes;  I  must  admonish  you  that  you  have 
departed  from  the  method  of  reasoning  attached  to  the 
present  subject,  and  have  certainly  added  something  to  the 
attributes  of  the  cause,  beyond  what  appears  in  the  effect ; 
otherwise  you  could  never,  with  tolerable  sense  or  propric 
ty,  add  any  thing  to  the  effect,  in  order  to  render  it  mors 
worthy  of  the  cause, 

■Where,  then,  is  the  odiousness  of  that  doctrine  which  I 
teach  in  my  school,  or  rather  which  I  examine  in  my  gar- 
dens ?  Or  what  do  you  find  in  this  whole  question,  where- 
in the  security  of  good  morals,  or  the  peace  and  order  of 
•ociety,  is  in  the  least  concerned  ? 

I  deny  a  providence,  you  say,  and  supreme  governor  of 
the  world,  who  guides  the  course  of  events,  and  punishes 
the  vicious  with  infamy  and  disappointment,  and  reward* 
the  virtuous  with  honour  and  success  in  all  [facir  under- 
takings. But  surely  I  deny  not  the  course  itself  of  events, 
phich  lies  open  to  every  one's  inquiry  aud  examination. 
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I  acknovrledge  that,  in  the  present  order  of  things,  virtue 
is  nttendcil  with  more  peace  of  mind  tiian  vice,  and  meet* 
with  a  more  favourable  reception  from  the  world.  I  am 
sensible  that,  according  to  the  past  experience  of  mankind, 
friendship  is  the  chief  joy  of  human  life,  and  moderation 
the  only  source  of  tranquillity  and  happiness.  I  never  ba- 
lance between  the  virtuous  and  the  vicious  course  of  life  ; 
but  am  sensible  that,  to  a  well-disposed  mind,  every  ad- 
vantage is  on  the  side  of  the  former.  And  what  can  yoa 
iay  more,  allowing  all  your  suppositions  and  reasoning*  ? 
You  tell  me,  indeed,  that  this  disposition  of  things  proceeds 
from  intelligence  and  design.  But  whatever  it  proceeds 
from,  the  disposition  itself,  on  which  depends  our  happi- 
ness or  misery,  and  consequently  our  conduct  and  deport- 
ment in  life,  is  still  the  same.  It  is  still  open  for  me,  as 
well  as  you,  to  regulate  my  behaviour  by  my  experience  of 
past  events.  And  if  you  affirm  that,  while  a  divine  provi- 
dence is  allowed,  and  a  supreme  distributive  justice  in  the 
universe,  I  ought  to  expect  some  more  particular  reward 
of  the  good,  and  punishment  of  the  bad,  beyond  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  events ;  I  here  find  the  same  fallacy  which 
I  have  before  endeavoured  to  detect.  You  persist  in  ima- 
gining, that  if  wo  grant  that  divine  existence,  for  which 
you  BO  earnestly  contend,  you  may  safely  infer  consequen- 
ces from  it,  and  add  something  to  the  experienced  order 
of  nature,  by  arguing  from  the  attributes  which  you  as* 
cribe  to  your  gods.  You  seem  not  to  remember  that  all 
your  reasonings  on  this  subject  can  only  be  drawn  from  ef- 
fects to  causes;  and  that  every  argument,  deduced  from 
causes  to  effects,  must  of  necessity  be  a  gross  sophism ; 
since  it  is  impossible  for  you  to  know  any  thing  of  the 
cause,  but  what  you  have  antecedently  not  inferred^  but 
discovered  to  the  full  in  the  effect. 
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But  ^ME  mmti  k  pbiktsopber  think  of  tboM  Tain  m< 
■oDon  wilts  iartaid  of  r^irding  die  present  uxae  of  tfaii^ 
M  lb*  aoie  object  of  ibdr  ooalempUtkin,  eo  &r  reverse  the 
■Me  ooam  of  Dame, » to  reoder  thi*  life  merely  m  p». 
mge  to  something  fulber ;  a  porch,  which  leads  to  a  great- 
tff  and  vastly  difiereni  bnilding ;  a  prologae,  wbich  serres 
miy  to  introduce  the  [nece,  and  gi*%  it  more  grace  and 
propriety  ?  Whence,  do  you  think,  can  such  philosoi^en 
Aane  their  idea  of  the  gods  ?  From  their  otm  conceit  and 
ttugioation  rarely.  For  if  ihcy  derive  it  from  the  present 
phakomena,  it  would  never  point  to  any  thing  farther,  but 
mmat  be  exactly  adjusted  to  them.  That  the  divinity  may 
fomihii/  be  endowed  with  attributes  which  we  have  never 
•Mfl  exerted  ;  may  be  governed  by  principles  of  action 
which  we  cannot  discover  to  be  satisfied ;  all  this  will  free- 
ly be  allowed.  But  Btill  this  is  mere  possibility  and  hypo- 
thesis. We  never  can  have  reason  to  infer  any  attributes 
or  any  principles  of  action  in  him,  but  so  far  as  we  know 
them  to  have  been  exerted  and  satis 6ed. 

Are  there  OTty  maris  of  a  distributivf  justice  in  the  Ttoiid  ? 
If  you  answer  in  the  affirmative,  I  conclude  that,  since  jus- 
tice here  exerts  itself,  it  is  satisfied.  If  you  reply  in  the 
negative,  I  conclude  that  you  have  then  no  reason  to  sa* 
cribe  justice,  in  our  sense  of  it,  to  the  gods.  If  you  hold 
a  medinm  between  affirmation  and  negation,  by  saying  that 
the  justice  of  the  gods,  at  present,  exerts  itself  in  part,  but 
not  in  its  foil  eirtent ;  I  answer,  that  you  have  no  reason 
to  give  it  any  particular  extent,  but  only  so  far  as  you  see 
it,  at  present,  exert  itself. 

Thus  I  bring  the  dispute,  O  Athenians  (  to  a  short  b- 
tiat  with  my  antagnnists.  The  course  of  nature  lies  open 
to  my  contemplation  as  well  as  to  theirs.  The  experien- 
ced tfwa  of  eveals  ia  the  great  standard,  by  which  we  all 
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regulate  our  conduct.  Nothing  eUe  con  be  appealed  to  in 
the  field,  or  in  the  senate.  Nothing  else  ought  ever  to  be 
heard  of  in  the  sciiool,  or  in  the  closet.  In  vain  would 
our  liiniCetl  undersUniiiRg  break  through  those  bound ariei 
which  arc  too  narrow  for  our  fond  imagination.  While 
we  argue  from  the  course  of  nature,  and  infer  a  particular 
intelligent  cause,  wliicli  fir«t  beiitowod,  and  still  preaervea 
order  in  the  universe,  v/e  embrace  a  principle  which  is  bolfa 
uncertain  and  useless.  It  is  unceriain;  bccaiiiie  the  sut>i 
ject  lies  entirely  beyond  the  reach  of  human  experience.  It 
is  useless  i  because  our  knowledge  of  this  cause  being  de- 
rived entirdy  from  the  course  of  nature,  we  can  never,  acr< 
cording  to  the  rulps  of  just  reasoning,  return  back  from  the 
cause  -witii  any  new  inference,  or,  making  additions  to  the 
common  and  experienced  coarse  of  nature,  establish  any 
princif^BG  o^  conduct  and  behaviour, 

I  observe  (said  1,  finding  he  had  finished  his  haraiigDe) 
that  you  neglect  not  the  artifice  of  the  demagogues  of  old; 
and  as  you  were  pleased  to  make  me  stand  for  ihe  people, 
you  insiauate  yourself  into  my  favour  by  embracing  those 
principles  to  which,  you  know,  I  have  always  expressed  a 
particular  attachmept.  But  allowing  you  to  make  ex pe? 
rience  (tis  indeed  I  think  you  ought)  the  only  standard  of 
our  judgment  concerning  tliis,  find  all  oilier  (Questions  of 
fact,  I  doubt  not  but,  from  the  very  same  experience  to 
which  you  appeal,  it  may  be  po^isibJe  to  refute  tliis  reason- 
ing, which  you  have  put  into  the  moutli  of  Epicurus.  U 
you  saw,  fur  insLtnce,  a  Italf-finishcd  building,  surrounded 
with  heaps  of  brick  and  stone  and  mortar,  and  all  the  in- 
struments of  masonry  ;  could  you  not  tnjir  from  the  effect 
that  it  was  a  work  of  design  and  contrivance  ?  And  could 
you  not  return  again,  from  this  inferred  cause,  to  infer  new 
additions  to  ihc  eSect,  luid  conclude,  that  the  building 
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would  soon  be  finished,  and  receive  all  the  further  improvc- 
menu  which  art  could  bestow  upon  tt  ?  IT  you  (>aw  upon 
the«ea->hore  the  print  of  one  human  foot,  you  would  coq- 
cltide  that  a  man  had  passed  that  way,  and  that  be  had  al- 
bo  IcH  the  traces  of  the  other  foot,  though  elTaced  by  the 
rolling  of  the  sands  or  inundation  of  tbe  waters.  Why 
then  do  you  refuse  to  admit  ihe  same  method  of  reasoning 
with  regard  to  the  order  of  nature?  Consider  the  world 
and  the  present  lite  only  as  an  imperfect  building,  from 
which  you  can  infer  a  superior  inlelligence  j  and  arguing 
from  that  superior  intelligence,  which  con  leave  nothing 
imperfect,  why  may  you  not  infer  a  more  finished  scheme 
or  plan)  which  will  receive  its  completion  in  some  distant 
point  of  space  or  lime?  Are  not  these  methods  of  reason- 
ing exactly  similar?  And  under  what  pretence  can  you 
enbrace  the  one  while  you  reject  the  other  ? 

The  infinite  difference  of  the  subjects,  replied  he,  is  a 
eufficienl  foundation  for  this  difference  in  my  conclusions. 
In  works  of  human  art  and  contrivance,  it  is  allowable  to 
advance  from  tbe  effect  to  the  cause,  and  returning  back 
from  the  cause,  to  form  new  inferences  concerning  the  ef- 
fect, and  examine  the  alterations  which  it  has  probably 
undergone,  or  may  still  undergo.  But  what  is  the  foun- 
dation of  this  method  of  reasoning?  Plainly  this;  that 
man  is  a  being,  whom  we  know  by  experience,  whose  mo- 
tives and  design!  we  are  acquainted  with,  and  whose  pro- 
jects and  inclinations  have  a  certain  connection  and  cohe- 
.  rence,  according  to  the  laws  which  nature  has  established 
for  the  government  of  such  a  creature.  When  therefore 
we  find,  that  any  woi  k  has  proceeded  from  the  skill  and  in- 
dustry of  man  ;  as  we  are  otherwise  acquainted  with  tlie 
nature  of  the  animul,  we  can  draw  a  hundred  inferences 
concerning  wbat  may  be  expected  troin  bioi ;  and  the^c 
■  K.  1. 
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ioferenccB  will  all  be  founded  la  experience  antl  obser* ntion. 
£ut  did  we  know  man  only  from  Lhe  single  work  or  pro- 
duction which  we  examine,  ic  were  impossible  for  us  to  ar- 
gue in  thi»  mauncr ;  because  our  knowledge  of  all  the 
qualities  which  we  ascribe  to  him,  being  in  that  case  de- 
rived from  the  production,  it  13  impossible  they  could 
point  to  any  thing  further,  or  be  the  foundation  of  aay 
sew  inference.  The  print  of  a  Coot  in  the  sand  can  only 
prove,  when  considered  alone,  that  tlicre  was  some  Ggare 
adapted  to  it,  by  which  it  was  produced  :  But  the  print  oT 
a  human  foot  proves  iikevrise,  from  our  other  experience, 
that  there  was  probably  another  foot,  which  also  left  iti 
impression,  though  eifaced  by  lime  or  other  accidents. 
Here  wc  mount  from  the  eSect  to  the  cause ;  and  descend- 
IJig  again  from  the  cause,  infer  alterations  in  the  effect; 
but  this  is  not  a  continuation  of  the  same  simple  chaia  t^ 
reasoning.  We  comprehend  in  this  case  a  hundred  other 
experiences  and  observations,  concerning  the  ttsual  figure 
and  members  of  that  species  of  animal,  without  which  ttut 
method  of  argument  must  be  considered  as  fallacious  and 
sophistical. 

The  case  is  not  the  same  with  our  reasonings  from  the 
vorks  of  nature.  The  Deity  is  known  to  us  only  by  bit 
productions,  aod  is  a  single  being  in  the  universe,  not 
comprehended  under  any  species  or  genus,  from  whose 
experienced  attributes  or  tjualities  we  can,  by  analogyi  in- 
fer any  attribute  or  quahty  in  him.  As  the  universevbaw 
wisdom  and  goodness,  wc  infer  wisdom  and  goodness.  Al 
it  shows  a  particular  degree  of  these  perfections,  we  iniet 
s  particular  degree  of  them,  precisely  adapted  to  the  cfiect 
which  we  examine.  But  farther  attributes,  or  ianber  de- 
grees of  the  same  attributes,  we  can  never  be  authorised  ta 
infer  or  suppose,  by  any  rules  of  just  reasoning.     14<n*r 
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withont  some  such  licence  of  suppositioD,  it  is  impossible 
for  us  to  argue  from  the  cause,  or  infer  snjr  alteration  in 
the  eSect,  beyond  what  has  immediately  &Ilen  under  our 
observation.  Greater  good  produced  by  this  Being  must 
still  prove  a  greater  degree  of  goodness.  A  more  impar- 
tial distribution  of  rewards  and  punishments  must  proceed 
from  a  greater  regard  to  justice  and  equity.  Every  sup- 
posed addition  to  the  works  of  nature  makes  an  addition 
to  the  attributes  of  the  Author  of  nature;  and  consequent- 
ly, being  entirely  unsupported  by  any  reason  or  argument, 
can  never  be  admitted  but  as  mere  conjecture  and  hypo- 
thesis *.  , 

The  great  source  of  our  mistake  on  this  subject,  and  of 
the  unbounded  licence  of  conjecture  which  we  indulge,  is, 
that  we  tacitly  consider  ourselves  as  in  the  place  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  and  conclude  that  he  will,  on  every  oc- 
casion, observe  the  same  conduct  which  we  ourselves,  in 
his  situation,  would  have  embraced  as  reasonable  and  eli- 
gible. But,  besides  that  the  oijdinary  course  of  nature 
may  convince  U3,  that  almost  every  thing  is  regulated  by 
principles  and  maxims  verydifTerent  from  ours ;  besides  this, 
I  say,  it  must  evidently  appear  contrary  to  all  rule  of  analo- 
gy, to  reason,  from  the  projects  and  Intentions  of  men,  to 
those  of  a  Being  so  difTerent,  and  so  much  superior.  In 
human  ttature  there  is  a  certain  experienced  coherence  of 
designs  and  inclinations;  so  that  when,  from  any  fact,  we 
have  discovered  one  intention  of  any  man,  it  may  often  be 
reasonable,  from  experience,  to  infer  another,  and  draw  a 
long  chain  of  conclusions  concerning  his  past  or  ftititre 
conduct.  But  this  method  of  reasoning  can  never  have 
place  with  regard  to  a  being  bo  remote  and  incoroprehen- 
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alble,  who  bears  much  leas  analogy  to  any  other  being  in 
ihc  universe  thuu  the  sun  to  a  waxen  taper,  and  who  dis- 
covcrfi  himsEiIf  only  by  some  fuint  tracer  or  outlines,  be> 
yoiid  which  we  iiave  no  nuthority  to  ascribe  lo  him  any 
uUribute  or  perfection.  What  we  imagine  to  be  a  superior 
perfection,  may  really  be  a  defect.  Or  were  it  ever  so  much 
a  perfection,  the  ascribing  of  it  to  the  Supreme  Being, 
where  it  appears  not  to  have  been  really  exerted  to  the 
full  iu  his  works,  savours  more  of  flattery  and  panegyric 
than  of  just  reasoning  and  sound  philosophy.  All  the  phi- 
losophy, therefore)  in  the  world)  and  all  the  religion,  which 
is  nothing  but  a  species  of  philosophy,  will  never  be  able 
lo  carry  us  beyond  the  usual  course  of  experience,  or  give 
us  measures  of  conduct  and  behaviour  dilTerent  from  those 
which  are  furnished  by  reflections  on  common  life.  No 
new  fact  can  ever  be  inferred  from  the  religious  hypothe- 
sis i  no  event  foreseen  or  foretold  ;  no  reward  or  punish- 
ment  expected  or  dreaded,  beyond  what  is  already  known 
by  practice  and  observation.  So  that  my  apology  for  Epi- 
curus will  still  appear  solid  and  satisfactory;  nor  have  the 
pohtical  interests  of  society  any  connection  with  the  philo- 
sophical disputes  concerning  metaphysics  and  religion. 

There  is  still  one  circumstance,  replied  I,  which  you 
seem  to  have  overlooked.  Though  I  should  allow  your 
premises,  I  must  deny  your  conclusion.  You  conclude, 
that  religious  doctrines  and  reasonings  can  have  no  influ- 
ence on  life,  because  they  ought  to  have  no  influence; 
never  considering  that  men  reason  not  in  the  same  man- 
ner you  do,  but  draw  many  consequences  from  the  belief 
of  a  Divine  Existence,  and  suppose  that  the  Deity  will  in- 
flict punishments  on  vice,  and  bestow  rewards  on  virtue 
beyond  what  appear  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature. 
'Whether  tills  reftsoiiing  of  theirs  be  just  or  not,  is  no  mat- 
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Its  loflucncc  on  their  life  and  conduct  must  still  be 
the  same.  And  those  who  attempt  to  disabuse  them  of 
such  prejudices,  may,  for  might  I  know,  be  good  reason- 
en,  but  I  cannot  allow  them  to  be  good  citizens  and  poli- 
ticians J  since  they  free  men  from  one  restraint  upon  their 
pasaions,  and  make  the  infringement  of  the  laws  of  society, 
in  one  respect,  more  easy  and  secure. 

After  all,  I  may  perhaps  agree  to  your  general  conclu- 
sion in  favour  of  liberty,  though  upon  diflferent  premises 
from  those  on  which  you  endeavour  to  found  it.  I  think 
that  the  stale  ought  to  tolerate  every  principle  of  pliiloso- 
phy;  nor  is  there  an  instance,  that  nny  government  has 
Eu^red  in  its  political  interests  by  such  indulgence.  There 
is  DO  enthusiasm  among  philosophers;  ilieir  doctrines  are 
not  very  allaring  to  the  people ;  and  no  restraint  can  be 
put  upon  their  reasonings  but  what  must  be  of  dangerous 
consequence  lo  the  sciences ;  and  even  to  the  state,  by 
paring  the  way  for  pcrseculion  and  oppression  in  points 
where  the  generality  of  mankind  are  more  deeply  interest- 
ed and  conccrnnl. 

But  there  occurs  to  mc  (continued  1}  with  regard  to 
your  main  topic,  a  difliculty  which  I  shall  just  propose  to 
you,  witliout  insisting  on  it;  lest  it  lead  into  reasonings  of 
too  nice  and  delicate  a  nature.  In  a  word,  I  much  doubl 
whether  it  be  possible  for  u  cause  to  be  known  only  by  its 
effect  (as  you  have  all  along  supposed),  or  lo  be  of  so  sin- 
gular and  particular  a  nature  as  to  liavc  no  parallel  and  no 
similarity  with  any  other  cause  or  object  that  has  ever  fallen 
under  our  observation.  It  is  only  when  two  species  of  ob- 
jects are  found  to  be  constantly  conjoined,  that  we  can  in- 
fer the  one  from  the  other  i  and  were  an  effect  presented, 
which  was  entirely  singular,  and  could  not  be  comprehend- 

imder  any  known  sjimes,  I  do  not  see  that  we  co^ 
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form  any  conjectare  or  inference  at  all  concerning  its  causes 
If  experience  and  observation,  and  analogy,  be,  indeedp 
the  only  guides  which  we  can  reasonably  follow  in  infisr* 
taces  of  this  nature  $  both  the  effect  and  cause  must  beav 
a  similarity  and  resemblance  to  other  efiects  and  causes 
which  we  know,  and  which  we  have  found  in  many  in* 
stances  to  be  conjoined  with  each  other.  I  leave  it  to 
your  own  reflection  to  pursue  the  consequences  of  this 
principle.  I  shall  just  observe,  that  as  the  antagonists  oT 
Epicurus  always  suppose  the  universe,  an  e£fect  quite  sui* 
gular  and  unparallel,  to  be  the  proof  of  a  Deity,  a  cause 
no  less  singular  and  unparalleled  i  your  reasonings  upon 
that  supposition,  seem,  at  least,  to  merit  our  attenfion. 
There  is,  I  own,  some  difficulty  how  we  can  never  retam 
from  the  cause  to  the  effect,  and,  reasoning  from  our  ideas 
of  the  former,  infer  any  alteration  on  the  latter,  or  any  ad* 
dition  to  it* 
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PART  I. 


X  BEBE  is  not  a  greater  number  of  philosophical  reason- 
ings displayed  upon  any  subject,  than  those  which  prove 
the  existence  of  a  Deity,  and  refute  the  fallacies  of  Aikeists  ,- 
end  yet  the  most  religious  philosophers  still  dispute  whether 
any  man  can  he  so  blinded  oa  to  be  a  speculative  atheist. 
How  shall  we  reconcile  these  contradictions '{  The  knight- 
crrantfi,  who  wandered  about  to  clear  the  world  of  dragons 
and  of  giants,  never  entertained  the  least  doubt  with  re- 
gard to  the  existence  of  these  monstera. 

The  Sceptic  is  another  enemy  of  religion,  who  naturally 
provokes  the  indignation  of  all  divines  and  graver  philoso- 
phers; though  it  is  certain  that  no  man  ever  met  with  any 
such  absurd  creature,  or  conversed  with  a  man  who  had 
no  opinion  or  principle  concerning  any  subject,  either  of 
action  or  speculation.  This  begets  a  very  natural  ques- 
tion. What  is  meant  by  a  scuttle  i  And  how  far  is  it  pos- 
sible to  push  these  philosophical  principles  of  doubt  and 
uncertainty  ? 
There  is  a  species  oi'  scepticism,  antecedent  to  all  study 
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RDd  philosopby,  which  is  much  inculcated  by  Dca  Cartes 
and  others,  as  a  sdvereJgn  preservalive  against  error  and 
I  precipitate  judgmenU  It  reconnncnds  an  universal  doubt, 
not  only  of  all  our  Ibrmer  opinions  and  principles,  but  also 
I  of  our  very  faculties ;  of  whose  veracity,  tay  they,  we  must 
.ure  ourselves,  by  a  chain  of  reasoning,  deduced  from 
some  original  principle,  which  cannot  possibly  be  fallacious 
or  deceitful.  But  neilher  is  there  uny  $ueh  original  prin- 
ciple, which  has  a  prerogative  above  others  that  are  self- 
evident  and  convincing :  Or  if  there  were,  could  we  ad- 
vance n  step  beyond  it  but  by  the  use  of  those  very  facul- 
ties of  which  we  are  supposed  to  be  already  diffident?  The 
Cartesian  doubt,  therefore,  were  it  ever  possible  to  be  at- 
tained by  any  human  creature  (as  it  plainly  is  not),  would 
be  entirely  incurable;  and  no  reasoning  could  ever  bring 
(18  to  a  state  of  assurance  and  conviction  upon  any  subject. 
It  must,  however,  be  confessed,  that  this  species  of  scep- 
ticism, when  more  moderate,  may  be  understood  in  a  very 
reasonable  sense,  and  is  a  necessary  preparative  to  the 
study  of  philosophy,  by  preserving  a  proper  impartiality  in 
our  judgments,  and  wenniug  our  mind  from  all  those  pre- 
judices which  we  may  have  imbibed  from  education  or  rash 
opinion.  To  begin  with  clear  and  self-evident  principles, 
to  advance  by  timorous  and  sure  steps,  to  review  frequent- 
ly our  conclusions,  and  examine  accurately  all  their  con- 
sequences ;  though  by  these  means  we  shall  make  both  a 
slow  and  a  short  progress  iu  our  systems ;  are  the  only 
methods  by  which  wc  can  ever  hope  to  reach  truth,  and  at- 
tain a  proper  stability  and  certainly  in  our  determinations. 
'I'here  is  unoiiier  species  of  sctpiicism,  consequent  lo 
science  and  inquiry,  when  men  are  supposed  to  have  dis- 
covered, either  tlic  absolute  fallaciousness  of  their  mental 
faculties,  or  their  unfitness  to  reach  any  fixed  dctcrmino' 
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loD  in  all  those  curious  §ubjecta  of  specuktion  about 
ich  they  are  commonly  cmptuycd.  Even  our  very  senses 
jrougbt  into  disiiute,  by  a  certain  species  of  philoso- 
;  and  the  maxims  of  common  life  are  subjected  to 
the  same  doubt  as  the  most  profound  principles  or  conclu- 
tions  of  metaphysics  and  theology.  As  these  paradoxical 
tenets  (if  tJiey  may  be  called  tenets)  are  to  be  met  with  in 
some  philosophers,  and  the  refutation  of  them  in  several, 
they  natarally  excite  our  curiosity,  and  make  us  inquire 
^nto  the  arguments  on  which  they  may  be  founded. 

1  need  not  insist  upon  the  more  trite  topics,  employed 
f  the  sceptics  in  all  ages,  against  the  evidence  of  sense  ,- 
Ich  as  those  which  are  derived  from  theimpejfectionand 
laciousncss  of  our  organs,  on  numberless  occasions; 
i  crooked  appearance  of  an  oar  in  water ;  tlie  various 
ipccta  of  objects,  according  to  their  diJTcrent  distances ; 
e  double  imnges  which  arise  from  the  pressing  one  eye ; 
■ith  many  other  appearances  of  a  like  nature.  These 
tepticaJ  topics,  indeed,  arc  only  eufllicient  to  prove,  that 
)B  alone  arc  not  implicitly  to  be  depended  on  ;  but 
hat  we  roust  correct  their  evidence  by  reason,  and  by  con- 
lerationst  derived  from  the  nature  of  the  medium,  the 
btatice  of  the  object,  and  the  disposition  of  the  organ,  in 
rdcr  to  render  them,  within  their  sphere,  the  proper  m- 
a  of  truth  and  falsehood.  There  are  other  more  pro- 
lund  arguments  against  the  senses,  which  admit  not  of  so 
uy  a  solution. 

It  seems  evident,  that  men  arc  carried  by  a  natural  in- 

r  prepossession  to  repose  faith  in  their  senses ;  and 

U,  without  any  reasoning,  or  even  almost  before  the  use 

^Af  reofon,  wc  always  suppose  an  eMcrnai  universe,  which 

depends  not  on  our  pcrcepiiun,  but  would  exist)  though 

we  and  every  sensible  creature  were  absent  or  annihilated. 
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Even  tlie  animal  crcatiou  sre  governed  by  a  like  opinion, 
;iii4l  preserve  thia  bdief  of  external  objects,  in  all  their 
thoughts,  ile&igns,  and  actions. 

It  set^ma  also  evident,  that  when  men  fdlow  this  blind 
and  powerful  instinct  of  nature,  they  always  su(>pose  tho 
lery  images,  presented  by  the  senses,  to  be  the  external  ob- 
jects, and  never  entertain  any  suspicion  that  the  one  are 
uothing  but  representations  of  the  other.  This  very  table, 
which  we  sec  while,  and  which  we  Tl-c'I  hard,  is  believed 
to  exist,  independent  of  our  perception,  and  to  be  some- 
thing external  to  our  mind,  which  perceives  it.  Our  pre- 
sence bestows  not  being  on  it ;  Our  absence  does  not  an- 
nihilatc  it.  It  preserves  its  existence  uniform  and  entire, 
independent  of  the  situation  of  intelligent  beings,  who  per- 
ceive or  contemplate  it. 

But  this  universal  and  primary  opinion  of  all  men  is 
soon  destroyed  by  the  slightest  philosophy,  which  teaches 
us  that  nothing  can  ever  be  present  to  the  mind  but  an 
image  or  perception,  and  that  the  senses  are  only  the  in- 
lets through  which  these  images  are  conveyed,  without 
being  able  lo  produce  any  immediate  intercourse  between 
the  mind  and  the  object.  The  table,  which  wc  see,  seems 
to  diminish,  as  we  remove  farther  from  it:  But  the  real 
table,  which  exists  independent  of  us,  suffers  no  alteration : 
It  was  therefore  nothing  but  its  image  which  was  present 
to  the  mind.  These  are  the  obvious  dictates  of  reason; 
and  no  man  who  reflects  ever  doubted,  that  the  exist- 
ences wliich  we  consider,  when  we  say,  (his  house,  and  that 
lice,  are  nothing  but  perceptions  in  the  mind,  and  Heeting 
copies  or  representations  of  other  existences,  which  remain 
uniform  and  independent. 

So  far,  then,  are  we  necessitated,  by  reasoning,  to  con- 
tradict or  depart  from  the  primary  instincU  of  nature,  and 
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to  embrace  o  new  system  with  regard  to  the  evidence  of 
our  senses.  But  here  philosophy  finds  herself  extremely 
embarrassed,  when  she  would  justify  this  new  system,  and 
obviate  the  cavils  and  objections  of  the  sceptics.  She  can 
DO  longer  plead  tlie  infallible  and  irresistible  instinct  of  na* 
ture:  For  that  led  uh  to  a  quite  dif!l>rent  system,  which  is 
acknowledged  fallible,  and  even  erroneous.  And  to  justify 
this  pretended  philosophical  system  by  a  chain  of  clear  and 
convincing  argument,  or  even  any  appearance  of  argu- 
ment, exceeds  the  power  of  all  human  capacity. 

By  what  argument  can  it  be  |iroved,  that  (he  perceptions 
of  the  mind  must  be  caused  by  external  objects,  entirdy 
different  from  them,  though  resembling  them  (if  that  be 
possible),  and  could  not  arise  eillier  from  the  energy  of 
the  mind  itself,  or  from  the  suggestion  of  some  invisible  and 
unknown  spirit,  or  from  some  other  cau«e  still  more  un- 
known to  U>  ?  It  is  acknowledged,  that,  in  fact,  many  of 
these  perceptions  arise  not  from  any  thing  external,  as  in 
dreams,  madness,  and  other  diseases.  And  nothing  can 
be  more  inexplicable  than  the  manner  in  which  body  should 
so  operate  upon  mind,  as  ever  to  convey  nn  image  of  itself 
to  a  substance,  supposed  of  so  different,  and  even  contrary 


It  is  a  question  of  fact;  whether  the  perceptions  of  the 
«enscs  be  produced  by  external  objects  resembling  them : 
How  shall  this  question  be  determined  ?  By  experience, 
surely,  as  all  other  questions  of  a  like  nature.  But  here 
ex))erience  is,  and  must  be  entirely  silent.  The  mind  has 
never  any  thing  present  to  it  but  tlie  perceptions,  and  can* 
not  possibly  reach  any  experience  of  their  connection  with 
objects.  The  supposition  of  such  a  connection  is,  there- 
fore, without  any  foundation  in  reasoning. 

To  bare  ncourte  to  Uie  veracity  of  the  Supreme  Being 
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id  order  to  prove  the  veracity  of  our  senses,  is  surely  mn- 
king  a  very  unexpected  circuit.  If  his  veracity  were  ai  all 
concerned  in  this  matter,  our  senses  would  be  entirely  in- 
&lbble  i  because  it  is  not  possible  lliat  he  can  ever  deceive. 
Not  to  mention,  that  if  the  external  world  be  once  called 
in  question,  we  shall  be  at  a  loss  to  find  arguments  by 
which  we  may  prove  the  existence  of  that  Being,  or  any 
of  his  altributcB. 

This  is  a  topic,  therefore,  in  which  the  profounder  and 
more  phitosopliical  sceptics  will  always  triumph,  when  they 
endeavour  to  introduce  an  universal  doubt  into  all  subjects 
of  human  knowledge  and  inquiry.  Do  you  follow  the  in- 
stincts and  propensities  of  nature,  may  they  say,  in  absent- 
ing to  the  veracity  of  sense  f  But  these  lead  you  to  believe 
that  the  very  perception  or  sensible  image  is  the  external 
object.  Do  you  disclaim  this  principle,  in  order  to  em- 
brace a  more  rational  opinion,  that  the  perceptions  are  on- 
ly representations  of  something  external  f  You  here  de- 
part from  your  natural  propensities,  and  more  obvions 
Bentiments;  and  yet  are  not  able  to  satisfy  your  reason, 
which  can  never  find  any  convincing  argument  from  ex- 
perience to  prove,  that  the  perceptions  are  coimected  with 
any  external  objects. 

There  is  another  sceptical  topic  of  a  like  nature,  deri- 
ved from  the  most  profound  philosophy ;  which  might  me- 
rit our  attention,  were  it  requisite  to  dive  so  deep,  in  or- 
der to  discover  argiimenls  and  reasoQings,  which  can  serve 
so  little  any  serious  purpose.  It  is  universally  allowed  by 
modern  inquirers,  that  ail  the  sensible  qualities  of  objects, 
such  as  hard,  soft,  hot,  cold,  white,  black,  Icc.  are  merely 
secondary,  and  exist  not  in  the  objects  themselves,  but  are 
perceptions  of  the  mind,  without  any  external  archetype  or 
model  whicli  they  represent.     If  tliis  be  allowed  with  re- 
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gftrd  to  secondary  qu.-illties,  it  must  also  follnw  with  re- 
gard to  tho  supposed  primary  qualities  of  extension  and 
solidity  i  nor  can  the  latter  be  any  more  entitled  to  tliat 
denomination  than  the  former.  The  idea  of  extension  is 
entirely  acquired  from  the  senses  of  sight  and  feeling ;  and 
if  all  the  qualities,  perceived  by  the  senses,  be  in  the 
mind)  not  in  the  object,  the  same  conclusion  must  reach 
the  idea  of  extension,  which  is  wholly  dependent  on  the 
sensible  ideas,  or  the  ideas  of  secondary  qualities.  No- 
ihing  can  save  us  from  this  conclusion,  but  the  asserting, 
that  the  ideas  of  those  primary  qualities  are  attained  by 
Abstraction ;  an  opinion  which,  if  we  examine  it  accurate- 
ly, wc  shall  find  to  be  unintelligible,  and  even  absurd.  An 
extension,  that  is  neither  tangible  nor  visible,  cunnot  pos- 
iibly  be  conceived;  And  a  tangible  or  visible  extension, 
which  is  neither  hard  nor  soft,  black  nor  whitcj  is  equally 
beyond  the  reach  of  human  conception.  Let  any  man  try 
to  conceive  a  triangle  in  general,  which  is  neither  Isosceles 
nor  Scalemtm,  nor  has  any  particular  lengtli  or  proportion 
of  sides ;  and  he  will  soon  perceive  llie  absurdity  of  all  the 
icbolasitc  notiom  with  regard  to  abstraction  and  general 
ideas '. 

'I'bua  the  Grst  philosophical  objection  to  the  evidence  of 
sense,  or  to  the  opinion  of  external  existence,  consists  in 
this,  that  such  an  opinion,  if  rested  on  natural  iostinci,  is 
L-ontrary  to  reason,  nnd,  if  referred  to  reason,  is  contrary 
to  natural  instinct,  and  at  the  same  time  carries  no  ra- 
tional evidence  with  it,  to  convince  an  impartial  inquirer. 
The  second  objection  goes  farther,  and  represents  this  opi- 
uion  aa  contrary  to  reason  ;  at  least,  if  it  be  a  principle  of 
nt  all  sensible  qualities  are  in  the  mind,  not  in 
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the  object.  BcreSvc  matter  of  all  its  intelligible  qualities, 
both  primary  and  secondary,  you  in  a  manner  anuihilate 
it,  and  leave  only  a  certain  unknown,  inexplicable  some- 
thing, as  ihc  cauae  of  our  perceptions ;  a  notion  lo  imper- 
fect, that  no  sceptic  wilt  think  it  worth  while  to  contend 
■gainst  iL 
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It  may  seem  a  very  extravagant  attempt  of  the  tcc^jtici 
I 'to  destroy  reason  by  argument  and  ratiocination;  yetthii 
I'Ib  the  grand  scope  of  all  tlieir  inquiries  and  diiputes. 
I'They  endeavour  to  find  objections,  both  to  our  abstract 
*1*paM>nings,  and  to  those  which  regard  matter  of  fact  and 
existence. 

The  chief  objection  against  all  abstract  reasonings  is  de- 
rived from  the  ideas  of  space  and  time ;  ideas  which,  in 
common  life,  and  to  n  careless  view,  are  very  clear  and  in- 
telligible, but  when  they  pass  through  the  scrutiny  of  the 
profound  sciences  {and  they  are  the  chief  object  of  these 
sciences),  afford  principles  which  seem  full  of  absurdity 
and  contradiction.  No  priestly  dogmas,  invented  on  pur- 
pose to  tame  and  subdue  the  rebellious  reason  of  mankind, 
ever  shocked  common  sense  more  than  the  doctrine  of  the 
infinite  divisibility  of  extension,  ivith  its  consequences ;  aE 
they  are  pompously  displayeil  by  ail  geometricians  and 
metaphysicians,  with  a  kind  of  triumph  and  exultatiou. 
A  real  quantity,  iuEinilcly  less  than  any  finite  quantity, 
containing  quantities  inlinitely  less  than  itself,  and  so  on 
in  iti/lnitum ,-  this  is  an  edifice  so  bold  and  prodigious,  that 
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il  U  too  weighty  for  any  pretended  demonstration  to  sup- 
port)  because  it  shocks  the  cleared  and  must  natural  prin- 
ciples or  human  reason  *.  But  wlmt  renders  the  matter 
more  extraordinary,  is,  that  these  scemiDgly  sbsurd  opi- 
nions arc  fupported  by  a  chain  of  reasoning,  the  clearest 
and  most  natural :  nor  is  it  possible  for  us  to  allow  the  pre- 
mises without  admitting  the  consequences.  Nothing  can 
be  more  convincing  and  satisiaclory  than  all  the  conclustons 
concerning  the  properties  of  circles  and  triangles ;  and  yet 
when  theve  are  once  received,  how  con  we  deny,  that  the  an- 
gle of  contact  between  a  circle  and  its  tangent  is  infinitely 
leas  than  any  rectilineal  angle ;  that  as  you  may  increase  the 
diameter  of  the  circle  ■»  infinittnn,  this  angle  of  contact  be- 
comes still  less,  even  i»  infinitum,  and  that  the  angle  oi'con- 
tact  between  other  curves  anti  their  tangents  may  be  infinite- 
ly less  than  those  between  any  circle  and  its  tangent,  and 
so  on,  in  infinitum  ?  The  demonstration  of  these  principles 
seems  as  unexceptionable  as  that  which  proves  the  three  an- 
jfius  of  a  triangle  to  be  equal  to  two  right  ones,  though  the 
latter  opinion  be  natural  and  easy,  and  the  former  big  with 
contmdictioD  and  absurdity.  Reason  here  seems  (o  be 
thrown  into  a  kind  of  amazement  and  suspcncc,  which, 
without  tlie  suggestions  of  any  sceptic,  gives  her  a  diffi- 
dence of  herself,  and  of  the  ground  on  which  she  treads 
She  sea  a  full  light,  which  illuminates  certain  places ;  but 
that  light  borders  upon  the  must  profound  darkness.  And 
between  these  the  is  i>o  dazzled  and  confounded,  that  she 
y  can  pronounce  widi  certainly  and  assurance  con- 


ning any  one 


object 


!he  absurdity  of  these  bold  detcnninattoni  of  the  abstract 
>  become,  if  possible,  still  more  palpable 
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with  regard  to  time  than  extension.  An  infinite  number 
of  real  paits  of  time,  passiog  in  succession,  and  exhausted 
one  after  another,  appears  so  evident  a  contradiction,  that 
no  man,  one  should  think,  whose  judgment  is  not  corrupt- 
ed, instead  ol'  being  improved  by  the  sciences,  would  ever 
be  able  to  admit  it. 

Vet  stiil  reason  must  remain  restless  and  unqniet,  even 
with  regard  to  that  scepticism  to  which'  she  is  driven  by 
these  seeming  absurdities  and  contradictions.  How  any 
clear,  distinct  idea,  can  contain  circumstances  contradictory 
to  itself,  or  to  any  other  clear,  distinct  idea,  is  absolutely 
incomprehensible,  and  is,  perhaps,  as  absurd  as  any  pro- 
position which  can  be  formed.  So  that  nothing  can  be  more 
sceptical,  or  more  full  of  doubt  and  hesitation,  than  this 
scepticism  itself,  which  arises  from  some  of  the  paradoxi- 
cal conclusions  of  geometry  or  the  science  of  quantity ' . 

The  sceptical  objections  to  moral  evidence,  or  to  the  rea- 
sonings concerning  matter  of  fact,  are  either  popular  or 
philosophical.  Tlie  popular  objections  arc  derived  from  the 
natural  weakness  of  human  understanding;  the  contradic- 
tory opinions  which  have  been  entertained  in  different  ages 
and  nations;  the  variations  of  our  judgment  in  ^icknesi 
and  health,  youth  and  old  age,  prosperity  and  adversity ; 
the  perpetual  contradiction  of  each  particular  man's  opi* 
niong  and  scntimenls ;  with  many  other  topics  of  that  kind. 
It  is  needless  to  insist  farther  on  this  head.  These  objec- 
tions are  but  weak.  For  as,  in  common  life,  we  reason 
every  moment  concerning  fact  and  existence,  and  cannot 
possibly  subsist,  without  continually  employing  ihis  species 
of  argument,  any  populur  objections,  derived  from  thence, 
must  be  insufficient  to  destroy  that  evidence.      The  f 
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fcverter  oi Pyrrhonism,  or  the  e:cce56ive  principles  of  scep- 
tidsm,  is  action,  and  employmcDtf  and  the  occupations  of 
common  life.  These  principles  may  flourUh  and  triumph 
in  the  schools;  where  it  is  indeed  di(Scult,  if  not  imposiji- 
ble,  to  refute  them.  But  as  soon  as  they  leave  the  shade, 
and  by  the  presence  of  the  real  objects  which  actuate  our 
passions  and  sentiments  are  put  in  opposition  to  the  more 
powerful  principles  of  our  nature)  they  vanish  like  smoke, 
and  leave  ihc  most  determined  sceptic  in  the  same  coudi' 
tion  as  other  mortals. 

The  ictptic,  therefore,  had  better  keep  within  his  pro- 
per sphere,  and  display  those  philosophical  objections  which 
a^iiie  from  more  profound  researches.  Here  he  seetns  to 
have  ample  matter  of  triumph;  whilehe  justly  insistSi  that 
all  our  evidence  for  any  matter  of  fact  which  lies  beyond 
the  testimony  of  sense  or  memory  is  derived  entirely  from 
the  relation  of  cause  and  effect ;  that  we  have  no  other 
idea  of  this  relation  than  that  of  two  objects,  which  have 
been  frerjucntlyon/Wn^i/ together;  that webaveno argument 
to  convince  us  that  objects,  which  have,  in  our  experience, 
faeen  frwjueutly  conjoined,  will  likewise,  in  other  instances, 
be  coujoincd  Id  the  same  manner;  and  that  nothing  leads 
■a  to  this  inference  but  custom,  or  a  certain  instinct  ofour 
nature ;  which  it  is  indeed  diilicult  to  resist,  but  which,  hke 
ottter  instincts,  may  be  fallacious  and  deceitful.  While  the 
sceptic  insists  u{x>n  these  topics,  he  shews  bis  force,  or 
rather,  indeed,  his  own  and  our  weakness ;  and  seems,  for 
the  time  at  least,  to  destroy  all  assurance  and  conviction. 
These  arguments  might  be  displayed  iLt  greater  length,  if 
ju>y  durable  good  or  benefit  to  society  could  ever  be  ex- 
pected to  result  from  them. 

For  here  is  the  chief  and  most  confounding  objection  to 
txceitive  so^ticiira,  tliat  no  durable  good  can  ever  result 
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from  it,  while  it  remains  in  its  full  force  and  vigour.  Wc 
need  only  ask  such  a  sceptic.  What  his  meaning  is  ?  And 
vhat  he  projioses  lit/  all  these  curious  researches  ?  He  is  im- 
mediately at  a  loss,  and  knows  not  wliat  to  answer.  A 
CoPERNicAN  or  Ptolemaic,  who  supports  each  his  dif- 
ferent system  of  nstrononiy,  may  hope  to  produce  a  con- 
viction which  will  remain  constant  and  durable  with  his 
audience.  A  Stoic  or  Epicuuean  displays  principles 
which  may  not  only  be  durable,  but  which  have  an  effect 
on  conduct  and  behaviour.  But  a  Pyhrhonian  cannot 
expect  that  his  philosophy  will  have  any  constant  infjuence 
on  the  mind  ;  or  if  it  had,  that  its  influence  would  be  be- 
neficial to  society.  On  the  contrary,  he  must  acknowledge, 
if  he  will  acknowledge  any  thing,  that  all  human  life  must 
perish,  were  his  principles  universally  and  steadOy  to  prevail. 
All  discourse,  all  action,  would  immediately  cease  -,  and  men 
remain  in  a  total  lethargy,  till  the  necessities  of  nature,  un- 
satisfied, put  an  end  to  their  niiserabic existence.  It  is  true,  so 
fatal  an  event  is  very  little  to  be  dreaded.  Nature  is  always 
too  strong  for  principle.  And  though  a  Pvrrhonian  may 
V  himself  or  others  into  a  momentary  amazement  and 
confusion  by  his  profound  reasonings  ;  the  first  and  most 
trivial  event  in  life  will  put  to  flight  all  his  doubu  and  scru- 
ples, and  leave  him  the  same,  in  every  point  of  action  and 
speculation,  with  the  philosophers  of  every  other  sect,  or 
with  those  who  never  concerned  themselves  in  any  philoso- 
phical researches.  Wlien  he  awakes  fiom  his  dream,  he 
will  be  the  first  to  join  in  the  laugh  against  himself,  and  to 
confess,  that  all  his  objections  are  mere  amusement,  and 
can  have  no  other  tendency  than  to  thow  the  whimsical 
condition  of  mankind,  who  must  act,  and  reason,  and  be- 
lieve; though  they  are  not  able,  by  their  most  diligent  in- 
quiry,  to  satisfy  themselves  concerning  the  foundation  of 
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I  these  operations,  or  to  remoTe  the  objections  which  may  be 
f  niiied  against  them.  -i 


PART  III. 


HERE  is,  indeed,  a  more  miligaled&cfplicista  or  acade' 
I  philusophy,  which  may  be  both  durable  and  useful) 
■nil  which  may,  in  part,  be  the  result  of  this  Pvhrhonism, 
or  rrcessivf  scepticism,  when  its  undistinguished  doubts  are, 
in  aome  measure,  corrected  by  common  sense  and  reflection. 

t^c  greater  part  of  mankind  are  naturally  apt  tobeuffirma- 
ttrennd  dogmatical  in  their  opinions;  andwhilctliey  see  ob- 
jects only  on  one  side,  and  have  no  ideaof  any  counterpoising 
argument,  they  throw  themselves  precipitately  into  the  prin- 
ciples to  which  they  are  inclined  ;  nor  have  they  any  in- 
dulgence for  those  who  entertain  opposite  sentiments.  To 
beailate  or  balance  perplexes  their  understanding,  checks 
their  passion,  and  suspends  their  action.  They  are,  there- 
fore, impatient  till  they  escape  from  a  state,  which  to  them 
is  60  uneasy  ;  and  they  think,  that  they  can  never  remove 
tbemselves  far  enough  from  it  by  the  violence  of  their  afiir^ 
Wtions  and  obstitiacy  of  iheir  belief.  But  could  such  dog- 
niical  reasoners  become  sensible  of  the  strange  infirmities 
an  understanding,  even  in  its  most  perfect  state,  and 
ffben  most  accurate  andcaiitiousin'its  determinations;  such 
I  reflection  would  naturally  inspire  them  with  more  mo- 
dcEly  and  reserve,  and  diminish  their  fond  opinion  of  them- 
selves, and  their  prejudice  against  antagonists.  The  illi- 
terate may  reflect  on  the  disposition  of  the  learned,  who, 
amidkt  all  the  advantages  of  study  and  reflection,  are  com- 
monly Still  diffident  in  their  determiaatious :  And  if  any  of 
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the  learned  be  inclLDed,  from  their  natural  temper,  to 
haughtiness  and  obstinacy,  a  small  tincture  of  Pvehhonism 
might  abate  their  pride,  by  shewing  them,  that  the  few  ad- 
vantages, which  they  may  have  attained  over  their  fellows, 
are  but  inconsiderable,  if  compared  with  the  universal  per- 
plexity and  confusion  which  is  inherent  in  human  nature. 
In  general)  there  is  a  degree  of  doubt,  and  caution,  and 
modesty,  which,  in  all  kinds  of  scrutiny  and  decision,  ought 
for  ever  to  accompany  x  just  reasoner. 

Another  species  of  mitigated  Ecepticism,  which  may  be 
of  advantage  to  mankind,  and  which  may  be  the  natural 
result  of  tiie  Pyrkhonian  doubts  and  scruples,  is  the  limit- 
ation of  our  inquiries  to  Euch  subjects  a*  are  best  adapted 
to  the  narrow  capacity  of  human  understanding,  'llie 
imagination  of  man  is  naturally  sublime,  delighted  with 
whatever  is  remote  and  cxtraoi'dinarj',  and  running,  with- 
out control,  into  the  most  distant  parts  of  space  and  time, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  objects  which  custom  has  rendered 
too  familiar  to  it.  A  coxrcct  judgment  observes  a  contrary 
method,  and,  avoidmg  all  distant  and  high  inquiries,  con- 
fines itself  to  common  life,  and  to  such  subjects  as  fall  un- 
der daily  practice  and  experience ;  leaving  the  more  sub- 
lime topics  to  the  embeUisbment  of  poets  and  orators,  or  to 
the  arts  of  priests  and  politicians.  To  bring  us  to  so  salu- 
tary  a  determination,  notliing  can  be  more  serviceable,  than 
to  be  once  tJioroughly  convinced  of  the  force  of  the  Pi-s- 
KHoNiAN  doubt,  and  of  the  impossibility,  that  any  thing, 
but  the  strong  power  of  natural  instinct,  could  free  ns  from 
it.  Those  who  have  a.  propensity  to  philosophy,  will  still 
continue  their  researches;  because  they  reScct,  that,  be- 
sides  the  immediate  pleasure,  attending  such  an  occupation, 
philosophical  decisions  arc  nothing  but  the  r^ections  of 
common  life,  methodized  and  corrected.     But  the;  nili 
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never  be  tempted  to  go  beyond  common  life,  so  long  u 
they  consider  the  imperfection  of  those  faculties  which  they 
employ,  their  narrow  reKch,  and  their  inaccurate  opera- 
tions. Wliile  we  cannot  give  a  satisfactory  reason  wby  we 
believe,  after  a  thousand  experiments,  that  a  stone  will  fall, 
or  fire  burn ;  can  we  ever  satisfy  ourselves  concerning  any 
determination,  which  we  may  form,  with  n^ard  to  the  ori- 
gin of  worlds,  and  the  situation  of  nature,  from,  and  to 
eternity '{ 

This  narrow  limitation,  indeed,  of  our  inquiries,  is,  in 
every  respect,  so  reasonable,  (hat  it  suffices  to  make  the 
slightest  examination  into  the  natural  powers  of  the  hu- 
man mind,  and  to  compart-  tbcm  with  their  objects,  in  or- 
der to  recommend  it  to  us.  We  shall  then  find  what  are 
the  proper  subjects  of  science  and  inquiry. 

It  seems  to  me,  that  the  only  objects  of  the  abstract 
sciences  or  of  demonitration  ore  quantity  and  number,  and 
that  all  attempts  to  extend  this  more  perfect  species  of 
knowledge  beyond  these  bounds  are  mere  sophistry  and 
illusion.  As  the  component  parts  of  quantity  and  number 
are  entirely  similar,  their  relations  become  intricate  and  in- 
volved :  and  nothing  can  he  more  curious,  as  well  as  use- 
ful, than  to  trace,  by  a  variety  of  mediums,  their  equality 
or  inequality  through  their  different  appearances.  But  aa 
all  other  ideas  are  clearly  distinct  and  different  from  each 
other,  we  can  never  advance  farther,  by  our  utmost  scru- 
tiny, than  to  observe  this  diversity,  anil,  by  an  obvious  re- 
flection, pronounce  one  thing  not  to  be  another.  Or  if 
tliere  be  any  difficulty  in  these  decisions,  it  proceeds  entire- 
ly from  the  undclerminate  meaning  of  words,  which  is  cor- 
rected by  juster  definitions.  That  the  square  of  tlic  hi/po- 
teniae  is  eqval  to  the  squares  of  the  other  Ixoo  sides,  cannot 
be  known,  let  the  terms  be  ever  so  exactly  defined,  with* 
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out  a  train  of  reasoning  and  inquiry.  Bat  to  convince  qb 
of  this  proposiljon,  that  where  therr  is  iio  properly/,  there 
can  be  no  injustice,  it  is  only  necessary  to  define  the  terms, 
and  explain  injustice  to  be  a  violation  of  property.  I'his 
proposition  is,  indeed,  nothing  but  a  more  imperfect  defi- 
nition. It  is  the  same  case  with  ail  those  pretended  syllo- 
gisiical  reasonings,  which  may  be  found  in  every  other 
branch  of  learning,  except  the  sciences  of  quantity  and 
number ;  and  these  may  ^fely,  1  think,  be  pronounced  the 
only  proper  objects  of  knowledge  and  denionstratioa. 

Ail  other  inquiries  of  men  regard  only  matter  of  fact  and 
existence  ;  and  the^e  are  evidently  iucapable  of  demonstra- 
tion. Whatever  is  may  not  tie.  No  negation  of  a  fact  can 
involve  a  contradiction.  The  non-exiatence  of  any  being, 
without  exception)  is  as  clear  and  distinct  an  idea  as  its  ex- 
istence. The  proposition  which  affirms  it  not  to  be,  how- 
over  false,  is  no  less  conceivable  and  intelligible,  than  that 
which  aflirms  it  to  be.  The  case  is  different  with  the 
sciences,  properly  so  called.  Every  proposition,  which  is 
not  true,  is  there  confused  and  unintelligible.  That  the 
cube  root  of  64  is  equal  to  the  half  of  10,  is  a  false  propo- 
sition, and  can  never  be  distinctly  conceived.  Hut  that 
Ceesar,  or  the  angel  Gabriel,  or  any  being  never  existed, 
may  be  a  faUe  proposition,  but  still  is  perfectly  oonceivablc, 
and  implies  no  contradiction. 

The  existence,  therefore,  of  any  being,  can  only  be  pro- 
ved by  arguments  from  ils  cause  or  its  effect ;  and  these  ar- 
guments are  founded  entirely  on  experience.  If  we  rea- 
son a  priori,  any  thing  may  appear  able  to  produce  any 
thing.  The  falhng  of  a  pebble  may,  for  aught  we  know, 
extinguish  the  sun ;  or  the  wish  of  a  man  control  the  pla- 
nets in  iheir  orbits.  It  is  only  experience  which  teaches 
us  the  nature  and  bounds  of  cause  and  effect,  and  enables 
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US  to  infer  the  existence  of  one  object  from  that  of  another '. 
Such  is  the  foundation  of  moral  reasoning,  which  forms  the 
greater  part  of  human  knowledge,  and  is  the  source  of  all 
human  action  and  behaviour. 

Moral  reasonings  are  either  concerning  particular  or  ge- 
neral facti.  All  deliberations  in  life  regard  the  former ; 
as  also  all  disquisitions  in  history,  chronology,  geography, 
and  astronomy. 

The  sciences,  which  treat  of  general  facts,  are  politics, 
natural  philosophy,  physic,  chemistry,  Sec.  where  the  qua- 
lities, causes,  and  effects  of  a  whole  species  of  objects  are 
inquired  Into. 

Divinity  or  theology,  as  it  proves  the  existence  of  a  deity, 
and  the  immortality  of  souls,  is  composed  partly  uf  reason- 
ings concerning  particular,  partly  concerning  general  facts. 
It  has  a  foundation  in  reason,  so  far  as  it  is  supported  by 
experience.  But  its  best  and  most  solid  foundation  iajbit/t 
and  divine  revelation. 

Morals  and  criticism  are  not  so  properly  objects  of  the 
understanding  as  of  taste  and  sentiment.  Beauty,  whether 
moral  or  natural,  is  felt  more  properly  than  perceived.  Or 
if  we  reason  concerning  it,  and  endeavour  to  6x  its  stan- 
dard, we  regard  a  new  fact,  to  wit,  the  general  taste  of  man- 
kind, or  some  such  fact  which  may  be  the  object  of  rea- 
soning and  inquiry. 

When  we  run  over  libraries,  persuaded  of  these  princi- 
ples, what  havoc  must  we  make  'f  If  we  take  in  our  hand 
any  volume ;  of  divinity  or  school  metaphysics,  for  instance ,' 
let  us  ask,  Does  it  contain  any  abstract  reasoning  cmiceming 
qtiantity  or  tiumber  P  No.  Hoes  it  contain  any  experimen* 
fal  reasoning  conccining  mailer  ofjacl  and  existence  ?  No. 
Commit  it  then  to  the  flames ;  for  it  can  contain  nothing 
but  sophistry  and  illusion. 

•  Sm  Noil  [Q.] 


1.  Some  ol^cts  produce  immediately  an  agreeable  sensa- 
tion, t^  the  original  atnicture  of  our  organs,  and  are  thence 
denominaied  Good  ;  as  others,  from  their  immediate  dis- 
agKOBbIc  sensation,  acquire  the  appellation  of  Evil.  Thus 
moderate  warmth  ia  agreeable  and  good ;  excessive  beat 
painful  and  evil. 

Some  objects  again,  by  bdng  naturally  conformable  or 
contrary-  to  passion,  excite  an  agreeable  or  painful  sensa- 
tion J  and  are  thence  called  Good  or  £vil.  The  punish- 
ment of  an  adversary,  by  gratifying  revenge,  is  good ;  the 
sickness  of  a  companion,  by  affecting  friendship,  is  evil. 

2.  All  good  or  evil,  whencc-cver  it  arises,  produces  va- 
rious passions  and  alTections,  according  to  the  light  in  which 
it  b  surveyed. 

When  good  is  certain  or  very  probable,  it  produces  Joy. 
When  evil  is  in  the  same  situation,  there  arises  Grief  or 
Sorrow. 

When  either  good  or  evil  is  uncertain,  it  gives  rise  to 
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Feah  or  HopEi  according  lo  the  degree  of  uncertainty  on 
one  side  or  the  other. 

])i:sinE  arises  from  good,  consitfered  simply ;  and  Ateb- 
6iON  from  evil.  The  Will  exerts  itself,  when  either  the 
presence  of  the  good,  or  absence  of  tlic  evil,  may  be  at- 
tained by  any  action  of  the  mind  or  body. 

S.  None  of  these  passions  seem  to  contain  any  thing  cu- 
rlous  and  remarkable,  except  Hojip  and  Fear,  which,  be- 
ing derived  from  the  probability  of  any  good  or  evil,  are 
mixed  passions  that  merit  our  attention. 

Probability  arises  from  an  opposition  of  contrary  chances 
or  causes,  by  whicli  the  mind  is  not  allowed  to  fix  on  ei- 
ther side ;  but  is  incessantly  tossed  from  one  to  another, 
and  is  determined,  one  moment  to  consider  an  object  as 
existent,  and  another  moment  as  the  contrary.  The  ima- 
gination or  understanding,  call  it  which  you  please,  fluc- 
tuates between  the  opposite  views ;  and  though  perhaps  it 
may  be  oftcner  turned  to  one  side  tlian  the  other,  it  is  im- 
possible for  it,  by  reason  of  the  opposition  of  causes  or  chan- 
ces, to  rest  on  either.  The  pro  and  con  of  the  question 
alternately  prevail ;  and  the  mind,  surveying  the  objects  in 
their  opposite  causes,  finds  such  a  contrariety  as  destroys 
alt  certainty  or  estabh'shed  opinion. 

Suppose,  then,  that  the  object,  concerning  which  we  are 
doubtful,  produces  cither  desire  or  aversion  ;  it  is  evident, 
that  according  as  the  mind  turns  itself  to  one  side  or  the 
other,  it  must  feel  a  momentary  impression  of  joy  or  sor- 
row. An  object,  whose  existence  we  desire,  gives  sati»- 
faction,  when  we  think  of  those  causes  which  produce  it, 
and  for  the  same  reason,  excites  grief  or  uneasiness  fi-om 
the  opposite  consideration.  So  that,  as  the  understanding, 
in  probable  questions,  is  divided  between  the  contrary 
PQints  of  view,  the  heart  must  iu  the  same  manner  be  di- 
vided between  opposite  motions. 
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^  Kow,  if  ve  consider  die  human  nuDiI,  we  shall  observe, 
tl»t  wiih  regard  to  the  passion*,  it  is  not  like  a  wind  in- 
strument of  musici  which,  in  running  over  all  the  notes, 
immediately  loses  the  sound  nhen  the  breath  ceaacs ;  but 
rather  resembles  a  string-instrument,  where,  after  each 
stroke,  the  vibrations  still  retain  some  sound,  which  gra- 
dually and  insensibly  decays.  The  ioiaginatioa  is  cKtrcme- 
ly  quick  and  agile;  but  the  passions,  in  comparison,  arc 
slow  and  restive :  For  which  reason,  when  any  object  is 
presented,  wtiich  a^Eirds  a  variety  of  views  to  the  one  and 
emotions  lo  the  other ;  though  the  fancy  may  change  its 
views  with  great  celerity,  each  stroke  will  not  produce  a 
clear  and  distinct  note  of  passion,  but  the  one  passion  will 
always  be  mixed  and  confounded  with  the  other.  Accord- 
ing as  the  probability  inclines  to  good  or  evil,  the  passion 
of  grief  or  joy  predominates  in  the  composition  -,  and  these 

passions  being  intermingled  by  means  of  the  contrary  views 
of  the  imagination,  produce  by  the  union  the  passions  of 
hope  and  iear. 

4.  As  this  theory  seems  to  cany  its.  own  evidence  along 
with  it,  wc  shall  be  more  concise  in  our  proofs. 

"Hie  passions  of  fear  and  hope  may  arise  when  the  cban- 
cca  are  e()ual  on  both  sides,  and  no  superiority  can  be 
discovered  in  one  above  the  other.  Nay,  in  this  situation,  the 
passions  arc  rather  the  strongest,  as  the  mind  has  then  the 
lesst  foundation  to  rest  upon,  and  is  tost  with  the  greatest 
■ncerluinty.  Throw  in  a  superior  degree  of  probability  to 
the  side  of  gritii  you  immediately  see  that  passion  diffuse 
itself  over  the  composition,  and  tincture  it  into  fear.  In- 
GKOEc  the  probability,  and  \ 
fcar  prevails  still  more  and  B 
libly,  as  the  joy  continual 
tcr  yuu  have  brought  it  b 
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by  a  contrary  operation  Xo  that  which  increased  ir,  to  wit, 
by  diminishing  the  probability  on  the  melancholy  side ; 
and  you  will  see  the  passion  clear  every  moment,  till  it 
changes  insensibly  into  hope;  which  again  runs,  by  slow 
degrees,  into  joy,  as  you  increase  that  part  of  the  compo- 
sition by  the  increase  of  the  probability.  Are  not  these 
as  plain  proofs,  that  the  passions  of  fear  and  hope  are  mix- 
tures of  grief  and  joy,  as  in  optics  it  is  a  proof,  that  a  co- 
loured ray  of  the  sun,  passing  through  a  prism,  is  a  com- 
position of  two  others,  when,  as  you  diminisli  or  iucreace 
the  quantity  of  either,  you  find  it  prevail  proportion  ably, 
more  or  less,  in  the  composition  ? 

5.  Probability  is  of  two  kinds ;  either  when  the  object 
is  itself  uncertain,  and  to  be  determined  by  chance ;  or 
when,  though  the  object  be  already  certain,  yet  it  is  un- 
certain to  our  judgment,  which  finds  a  number  of  proofs 
or  presumptions  on  each  side  of  the  question.  Both  these 
kinds  of  probability  cause  fear  and  hope ;  which  must  pro- 
ceed from  that  property  in  which  they  agree ;  namely,  the 
uncertainty  and  fluctuation  which  tlicy  bestow  on  the  pas- 
sion, by  that  contrariety  of  views,  which  is  common  to 
both. 

6.  It  is  a  probable  good  or  evil  which  commonly  causes 
hope  or  fear ;  becaitse  probability,  producing  an  inconstant 
and  wavering  survey  of  an  object,  occasions  naturally  a 
like  mixture  and  uncertainty  of  passion.  But  wc  may  ob- 
serve, that,  wherever  from  other  causes  this  mixture  can 
be  produced,  the  passions  of  fear  and  hope  will  arise,  even 
though  there  be  no  probability. 

An  evil,  conceived  as  barely  possible,  sometimes  produces 
fear,  especially  if  the  evil  be  very  great.  A  man  cannot 
think  on  excessive  pain  and  torture  without  trembling,  if 
be  runs  the  least  risk  of  sufTcring  them.     The  smallness 


But  urea  inipouiHe  evils  cause  fear;  as  when  wc  trem- 
ble on  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  though  we  know  ourselves 
to  be  in  perfect  security,  and  have  it  in  our  choice  whe- 
ther we  will  advance  a  step  farther.  The  immediate  pre- 
tence of  the  evil  influences  the  imagination,  and  produces 
a  species  of  belief;  but  being  opposed  by  the  reflection  on 
our  security,  that  belief  is  immediately  retracted,  and  causes 
the  same  kind  of  passion,  as  when,  from  a  contrariety  of 
chances,  contrary  passions  are  produced. 

Evils,  which  are  certain,  have  sometimes  the  same  effect 
as  the  possible  or  impossible.  A  man  in  a  strong  prison, 
without  the  least  means  of  escape,  trembles  at  the  thoughts 
of  the  rack,  to  which  he  is  sentenced.  The  evil  is  here 
fixed  in  ittelf ;  but  the  mind  has  not  courage  to  fix  upon 
it ;  and  this  fluctuation  gives  rise  to  a  passion  of  a  Eimiiar 
apj>earance  with  fear. 

7.  But  it  is  not  only  where  good  or  evil  is  uncertain  as 
to  its  existence,  but  also  as  to  its  frind,  that  fear  or  hope 
arises.  If  any  one  were  told  ihat  one  of  his  sons  is  sud- 
denly killed ;  the  passion,  occasioned  by  this  event,  would 
oot  settle  into  grief,  till  he  got  certain  information  which 
of  his  sons  he  had  lost.  Though  each  side  of  the  (lucstion 
produces  here  the  same  passion,  that  passion  cannot  set- 
tle, but  receives  from  the  imagination,  which  is  unfixed,  a 
tremulous  unsteady  motion,  resembling  the  mixture  and 
conleation  of  grief  and  joy- 

8.  Thus  all  kinds  of  uncertainty  have  a  strong  connec- 
tion witli  fear,  even  though  they  do  not  cause  any  opposi- 
tion of  passions,  by  the  opposite  views  which  they  presmt 
to  us.  j^bould  1  leave  a  friend  in  any  malady,  1  should 
teai  note  uutiety  tqion  his  account,  than  if  he  were  pre- 
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KDt ;  though  perhaps  I  am  not  only  incapable  of  giving 
bim  assistance,  but  likewise  ofjudging  concerning  the  ev^it 
of  his  sickness.  There  are  a  thousand  little  circumstances 
of  his  situation  and  condition  which  I  desire  to  know  ;  and 
the  knowledge  of  them  would  prevent  that  fluctuation  and 
uucei'taiiity,  so  nearly  allied  to  fear.  Horace  has  rcmuk' 
ed  this  pbeoomenon. 


Ut  usidens  iinp1umibu«  pullia  avis 
SCTp«niupi  .illaptiu  limcl 

lUegii  rcliciis;  nou.  ul  sdsit,  luiilji 
Latura  plku  prBsenlibui. 
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A  virgin  on  her  bridal-night  goes  to  bed  full  of  foari 
and  apprehensions,  though  she  expects  nothing  but  plea- 
Bure.  The  confusion  of  wishes  and  joys,  the  newness  and 
greatness  of  the  unknown  event,  so  embarrass  the  mind, 
that  it  knows  not  in  what  image  or  passion  to  lix  itself. 

9.  Concerning  the  mixture  of  affections,  we  may  re- 
mark, in  general,  that  when  contrary  passions  arise  from 
objects  nowise  connected  together,  they  take  place  alter- 
satety.  Thus  when  a  man  ia  afflicted  for  the  loss  of  a  law- 
ttiit,  and  joyful  for  the  birth  of  a  son,  the  mind  running 
from  the  agreeable  to  the  calamitous  object;  with  what- 
ever celerity  it  may  perform  this  motion,  can  scarcely  tem- 
per the  one  sfTection  with  the  other,  and  remain  betweca 
them  in  a  state  of  iudiffercnce. 

It  more  easily  attains  that  calm  situation,  when  the  same 
event  is  of  a  mixed  nature,  and  contains  something  adverse 
and  something  prosperous  in  its  diSerent  circumslances. 
For  in  that  case,  both  the  passions,  mingling  with  each 
other  by  means  of  the  relation,  often  become  mutually  do- 
Btructive,  and  leave  the  mind  in  perfect  tranquillity. 

But  suppose  that  the  object  is  not  a  compound  of  good 
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and  evil,  bat  is  considered  as  probable  or  improbable  in 
any  degree ;  In  that  case,  the  contrary  passions  will  both 
of  them  be  present  at  once  in  the  soul)  and  instead  ul'  ba- 
lancing and  tempering  eacb  other,  will  subsist  together, 
and  by  their  union  produce  a  third  impression  or  aScction, 
such  as  hope  or  fear. 

The  inSucnce  of  the  relations  of  ideaa  (which  we  shall 
explain  more  fully  afterwards)  is  plainly  seen  ui  this  aih 
lo  contrary  passions,  if  the  objects  be  lolatli/  diffireiit,  the   | 
passions  are  like  two  opposite  liquors  in  different  botlleSf 
which  have  no  influence  on  each  other.     If  the  objects  be   i 
intimately  connected,  the  passions  are  like  an  alkali  and  bb  | 
acitl,  which,  being  mingled,  destroy  each  other.     If  tha   I 
relation  be  more  imperfect,  and  consist  in  the  contraiUcioiy 
views  of  the  same  object,  the  passions  arc  like  oil  and  vine- 
gar, which,  however  mingled,  never  perfectly  unite  and  in- 
corporate. 

The  e£!ect  of  a  mixture  of  passions,  when  one  of  them  ii 
predominant,  and  swallows  up  the  other,  shall  be  explain- 
ed aHerwards. 
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Besides  those  passions  above  mentioned,  which  arise 
from  a  direct  pursuit  of  good,  aud  aversion  to  evil,  there 
are  others  which  are  of  a  more  complicated  nature,  and 
imply  more  than  one  view  or  consideration.  Thus  Pride 
is  a  certain  satisfaction  in  ourselves,  on  account  of  soni« 
accomplishment  or  possession  which  we  enjoy :  ffumilHif, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  a  dissatisfaction  with  ouraelvoe  on  bc- 
coant  of  some  defect  or  infirmity. 
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Lunx  or  Friendship  is  &  complacency  in  another,  on  ac- 
count ofhisaccomplUhmeols  or  services:  Hatred,  tbecon- 
trnrj'. 

2.  In  these  two  sets  of  passions,  there  is  an  obvious  dis- 
tinction to  be  made  between  the  object  of  tlie  passion  and 
its  came.  The  object  of  pride  and  humility  is  self :  The 
cause  of  the  passion  is  some  excellence  in  tlie  former  case  ; 
some  fttult  in  the  latter.  The  object  of  love  and  hatred 
is  some  other  person :  The  causes,  in  like  manner,  are 
either  excellences  or  faults. 

With  regard  to  all  these  passions,  the  causes  are  whui 
excite  the  emotion  ;  the  object  is  what  the  mind  directs  iu 
views  to  when  the  emotion  is  excited.  Our  merit,  for  iu- 
stance,  raises  pride ;  and  it  is  essential  to  pride  to  turn  our 
view  on  ourselves  with  complacency  and  satisfaction. 

Now,  as  the  causes  of  these  passions  tire  very  numerous 
and  various,  though  their  object  be  uniform  and  simple; 
it  may  be  a  subject  of  curiosity  to  consider  what  that  cir- 
cumstance is  in  which  all  these  various  causes  agree;  or, 
in  other  words,  what  is  the  real  efficient  cause  of  the  pas- 
sion.    We  shall  begin  with  pride  and  humility. 

S.  In  order  to  explain  the  causes  of  these  passions,  we 
must  reflect  on  certain  principles,  which,  though  they  have 
a  mighty  influence  on  every  operation,  both  of  the  under- 
standing  and  passions,  are  not  commonly  much  insisted  on 
by  philosophers.  The  first  of  these  is  the  ussociaiion  of 
ideas,  or  that  principle  by  which  we  make  an  easy  transi- 
tion from  one  idea  to  another.  However  uncertain  and 
cliongeable  our  thoughts  may  he,  they  axe  not  «nliivly 
without  rule  and  method  In  their  changes.  They  usually 
pass,  with  regularity,  from  one  object  to  what  resembles  it, 
is  contiguous  to  it,  or  produced  by  it  *.     When  one  idea 

•  See  Inquiij  coDcmun^  Hunun  UDdcnunding,  Seek  III. 
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■is  present  to  the  imagination,  any  other,  united  by  these 
relations,  naturally  follows  it,  and  enters  with  more  facility)  j 
by  means  of  that  introduction. 

The  second  property,  which  I  shall  observe  in  the  humaR*  J 
mind,  is  a  like  association  of  impressions  or  emotions.    All  I 
resembling  impres»oiis  are  connected  together ;  and  no 
sooner  one  arises  than  the  rest  naturally  follow.    Grief  and    I 
<li«ap|>ointnient  give  rise  to  anger,  anger  to  envy,  envy  id  J 
malice,  and  malice  to  grief  again.     In  like  manner,  oaf 
temper,  when  elevated  with  joy,  naturally  throws  itself  irU^  I 
love,  generosity,  courage,  pride,  and  other  resembling  aC-' 
fections. 

In  the  ihird  place,  it  is  observable  of  these  two  kinds  of 
association,  that  they  very  much  assist  and  forward  each 
other,  and  that  the  transition  i^n  more  easily  made  where 
they  both  concur  in  the  same  object.  Thus,  a  man  who, 
by  an  injury  received  from  another,  is  very  much  discom- 
posed and  ruffled  in  his  temper,  is  apt  to  find  a  hundred 
•objects  of  hatred,  discontent,  impatience,  fear,  and  other  i 
BfieBsy  passions;  especially  if  he  can  discover  these  sub* 
jects  in  or  near  the  person  who  was  the  object  of  his  first 
emotion.  Those  principles,  which  forward  the  transittoa 
of  ideas,  here  concur  with  those  which  operate  on  the  pas- 
kions ;  and  both,  uniting  in  one  action,  bestow  on  the  mind 
a  double  impulse. 

Upon  this  occasion,  I  may  cite  a  passage  from  an  ele- 
gant writer,  who  expresses  himself  in  the  following  man- 
ner ' :  "  As  the  fancy  delights  in  every  thing  that  is  great, 
"  strange,  or  beautiful,  and  is  still  the  more  pleased  the 
*'  more  it  finds  of  (hese  perlections  in  the  same  object,  so 
**  it  is  capable  of  receiving  new  SBtisfaction  by  the  assist- 
"  aoce  of  another  sense.  Thus,  any  continual  sound,  as 
•  AddiNW,  Spectatur,  Ko.  419. 
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"  tbe  music  of  birds>  or  a.  fall  of  waters,  awakens  every 
"  moment  the  roiiid  of  the  beholder,  and  makes  him  more 
"  altentive  to  the  several  beauties  of  the  place  that  lie  be- 
•<  fore  him.  Thus,  If  there  arises  a  fragrancy  of  smelia  or 
*<  perfumes,  they  heighten  the  pleasure  of  the  imagioation, 
*'  and  make  even  the  colours  and  verdure  of  the  landscape 
•*  appear  more  agreeable;  for  the  ideas  of  both  senses  re- 
•'  commend  each  other,  and  arc  pleasanter  together  than 
*'  where  they  enter  Uie  mind  separately' :  as  the  different 
"  colours  of  a  picture,  when  they  arc  well  disjmsed,  set 
**  off  one  another,  and  receive  an  additional  beauty  from 
"  the  advantage  of  the  situation."  In  these  phenomena 
we  may  remark  the  association  both  of  impressions  and 
ideas,  as  well  as  the  mutual  assistance  these  associations 
knd  to  each  other. 

4.  It  seems  to  me,  tliat  both  these  species  of  relation 
have  place,  in  producing  Pride  of  Humilitt/,  and  are  the 
real,  efficient  causes  of  the  passion. 

A^'ith  regard  to  the  first  relation,  tliat  of  ideas,  (here 
can  be  noqucstion.  Whatever  we  are  proud  of  must,  in 
aome  manner,  belong  to  us.  It  is  always  oar  knowledge, 
Mr  sense,  beauty,  possessions,  family,  on  which  we  value 
ourselves.  Self,  vluch  is  the  object  of  the  passion,  must 
Itill  be  related  to  that  quality  or  circumstance  which  causes 
the  passion.  There  must  be  a  connection  between  them  ; 
an  easy  transition  of  the  imagination  ;  or  a  facility  of  the 
conception  in  passing  from  one  to  the  other.  Where  this 
connection  is  wanting,  no  object  can  either  excite  pride  or 
humihly  ;  and  the  more  you  weaken  the  connection,  the 
more  you  weaken  tlie  passion. 

6.  The  only  subject  of  inquiry  is,  whether  there  be  a 
like  relation  of  iropreseiooi  or  sentiments,  wherever  pride 
or  humility  is  felt;  whether  the  circumslauce,  which  cau- 
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ftee  the  pawion,  preTlousJy  excites  a  senliment  ainular  to 
the  jukuiioti  i  and  whether  ihere  be  uo  easy  traiisfusion  of 
the  one  into  the  other. 

The  feeling  or  sentiment  of  pride  ia  agrecahle  j  of  hu- 
mility, painfuL  An  ngrccabie  sensaiion  is,  llicrefore,  rela- 
ted to  the  former ;  u  painful  to  the  latter.  And  if  we  find, 
after  examination,  that  every  uhject  which  produces  pridei 
produces  also  a  separate  pleasure  i  and  every  object  which 
causes  humility,  excites  in  like  manner  a  separate  uneusi- 
nef^ ;  we  must  allow,  in  that  case,  that  the  present  theory 
is  fully  prored  and  ascertained.  The  double  relation  of 
ideaa  and  sentiments  wdl  be  acknowledged  incontestable. 

6,  To  begin  with  personal  merit  and  demerit,  the  most 
obviout  causes  of  these  passions ;  it  would  be  entirely  fo> 
reign  to  our  present  purpose  to  examine  the  foundation  of 
moral  distinctions.  Jt  is  suflicient  to  observe,  that  the 
fort-going  theory  concerning  the  origin  of  the  passions  may 
be  defended  on  any  hypothesis.  The  most  probable  sys- 
tem, which  baa  been  advanced  to  explain  the  diiTerence 
between  vice  and  virtue,  is,  that  either  from  a  primary  con- 
stitiiuon  of  nature^  or  from  a  sense  of  public  or  private  in- 
terest, certain  characters,  upon  the  very  view  and  contem- 
plation, produce  uneasiness;  and  others,  in  like  manner,  ex- 
cite pleasure.  The  uncaainess  and  satisfaction  produced  io 
the  spectator,  are  essential  to  vice  and  virtue.  I'u  aj)prove 
of  a  character,  is  to  feel  a  delight  upon  its  appearance.  To 
disapprove  of  it,  is  to  be  sei^siblc  of  an  uneasiness.  The 
pain  and  pleasure,  therefore,  being  in  a  manner  the  primary 
wurce  of  blame  or  praise,  must  also  be  the  causes  of  all  their 
effects ;  and  consequently,  Uic  causes  of  pride  and  humility, 
which  are  the  unavoidable  attendants  of  that  distinction. 

But  supposing  this  theory  of  morale  should  not  be  re- 
ceived i  it  js  fitili  CTideat  that  pain  and  pleasure,  if  not  the 
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sources  oF  moral  distinctions,  arc  at  least  inseparable  from 
ihem.  A  generous  and  noble  character  afforda  a  satisfac- 
tion even  in  the  survey ;  and  when  presented  to  us,  though 
only  in  a  poem  or  fable,  never  fails  to  charm  and  delight 
us.  On  the  other  hand,  cruelty  and  treachery  displease 
from  their  very  nature  i  nor  is  it  possible  ever  to  reconcile 
US  to  these  qualities,  either  in  ourselves  or  others.  Virtue, 
therefore,  produces  always  a  pleasure  distinct  from  the  pride 
or  self-satisfaction  which  attends  it :  Vice,  an  uneasineas  se- 
parate from  the  humility  or  remorse. 

But  a  high  or  low  conceit  of  ourselves  arises  not  from 
those  qualities  sione  of  the  mind,  which,  according  1o  com- 
mon systema  of  ethics,  have  been  defined  parts  of  moral 
duty ;  but  from  any  otlicr,  which  have  a  connection  with 
pleasure  or  uneasiness.     Nothing  flatters  our  vanity  more 
than  the  talent  of  pleasing  by  our  wit,  good  humour,  or 
any  other  accomplishment ;  and  nothing  gives  us  a  more 
sensible  mortification,  than  a  disappointment  in  any  at- 
tempt of  that  kind.    No  one  has  ever  been  able  to  tell  pre- 
cieely  what  icit  is,  and  to  show  why  such  a  system  of  thought 
St  be  received  under  that  denomination,  and  such  ano- 
T  rejected.     It  is  by  taste  alone  we  can  decide  concem- 
;  it ;  nor  are  we  possessed  of  any  "other  standard  by 
'which  wc  can  form  a  judgment  of  this  nature.    Now  what 
*fe  this  fastc,  from  which  true  and  false  wit  in  a  manner  re- 
teivc  their  being,  and  without  which  no  thought  can  have 
^B  title  to  either  of  these  denominnCtons?  It  is  plainly  no- 
ting but  a  sensation  of  pleasure  from  true  wit,  and  of  dis- 
;st  from  false,  without  our  being  able  to  tell  the  reasons 
that  satisfaction  or  uneasiness.     The  power  of  exciting 
lese  opposite  sensations  is,  therefore,  the  very  essence  of 
true  or  false  wit;  and  consequently,  the  cause  of  that  vanity 
^ia  mortificatioQ  which  arises  from  one  or  the  other. 
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Beaut;  of  all  kinds  giv^e  us  a  peculiar  delight  and  ga- 
tisfitction  J  as  deformity  produces  pain,  upon  whatever  sub- 
ject it  may  be  placed,  and  whether  surveyed  in  an  animate 
or  innniniatc  object.  If  the  beauty  or  deformity  belong  to 
our  own  face,  shape,  or  person,  this  pleasure  or  uticosiness 
is  converted  into  pride  or  humility ;  as  having  in  this  case 
all  the  circumstances  requisite  to  produce  a  perfect  transi- 
tion, according  to  the  present  theory. 

It  would  seem  that  the  very  essence  of  beauty  consists  in 
its  power  of  producing  pleasure.  All  its  effects,  therefore, 
must  proceed  from  this  circumstance :  And  if  beauly  is  so 
universally  the  subject  of  vanity,  it  is  only  from  its  being 
the  cause  of  pleasure. 

Concerning  all  other  bodily  accomplishments,  we  may 
observe  in  general,  that  whatever  in  ourselves  is  cither  use- 
ful, beautiful,  or  sarprising,  is  an  object  of  pride  ;  and  the 
contrary  of  humility.  These  qualities  agree  in  producing  a 
sefmratc  pleasure ;  and  agree  in  nothing  else. 

We  are  vain  of  the  surprising  adventures  which  we 
have  met  with,  the  escapes  which  we  have  made,  the  dan- 
gers to  which  we  have  been  exposed  }  as  well  as  of  our  sur- 
prising feats  of  vigour  and  activity.  Hence  the  origin  of 
vulgar  lying;  where  men,  without  any  interest,  and  merely 
out  of  vanity,  heap  up  a  number  of  extraordinary  events> 
which  are  either  the  fictions  of  their  brain,  or,  if  true,  have 
ao  connection  with  themselves.  Their  fruitful  invention 
supplies  them  with  a  variety  of  adventures ;  and  where  that 
talent  is  wanting,  they  appropriate  such  as  belong  to  others, 
in  order  to  gratify  their  vanity :  For  between  that  passion 
and  the  sentiment  of  pleasure,  there  is  always  a  close  con- 
nection. 

8.  But  though  pride  and  humility  have  the  qualities  of 
our  mind  and  bodyt  that  ia,  of  self,  for  their  natural  and 
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and  morn  immediate  causes;  we  find  by  experience,  ttint 
many  other  objects  produce  these  nfTections.  We  found 
vnnity  upon  houses,  gardens,  eqiiipnge,  and  other  external 
objects;  as  well  as  upon  personal  merit  and  accon>plish- 
ments.  This  happens  when  external  objects  acquire  any 
particular  relation  to  ourselves,  and  are  auociaied  or  con- 
nected with  us.  A  beautiful  fish  in  the  ocetin,  a  wetl-pro- 
portioncd  iinimiil  in  a  forest,  and  indeed  any  thing  which 
neither  belongs  nor  is  related  to  us,  hns  no  manner  of  in- 
fluence on  our  vanity  ;  whatever  extraordinary  qualities  it 
may  be  endowed  wiih,  and  whatever  degree  of  surprise  and 
admiration  it  may  naturally  occasion.  It  must  be  someway 
associated  with  us  in  order  to  touch  our  pride.  Its  iden 
must  hang,  in  a  manner,  upon  that  of  ourseivcs' ;  and  the 
transition  from  one  to  the  other  must  be  easy  and  natural. 

Men  ore  vain  of  the  beauty  either  of  t/icir  country  or 
/A«V  county,  or  even  of /Ac/Vparidh,  Heretheideaof  beauty 
plainly  producesa  pleasure.  This  pleasure  i«  related  to  pride. 
Theobjcctorcauseofthispleasureis,  by  the  suppoaitinn,  re- 
lated to  seit  the  object  of  pride.  By  this  double  relation  of 
sentiments  and  ideas,  a  transition  is  made  from  one  to  the 
other.  Men  are  also  vain  of  the  happy  temjicrature  of  the 
climate  in  which  they  are  born  ;  of  the  fertility  of  their  na- 
tive soil;  ofthegoodnessof  the  wines,  fruits,  or  victuals  pro- 
duced by  it ;  of  tlie  softness  or  force  of  their  language,  with 
other  particularsofthat  kind.  These  objects  have  plainly  a 
reference  to  the  pleasures  of  sense,  and  are  originally  con- 
sidered as  agreeable  to  the  feeling,  taste,  or  hearing.  How 
could  they  become  causes  of  pride,  except  by  means  of  that 
transition  above  explainetl  ? 

There  are  some,  who  discover  a  vanity  of  an  opposite 
kind,  and  affect  to  depreciate  their  own  country,  in  com- 
parison  of  thoee  to  which  they  have  travelled.     These  per- 
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eons  find,  vhen  they  are  at  home,  and  surrounded  with 
their  coantrymen,  that  the  strong  relation  between  them 
■nd  their  own  nation  is  shared  with  so  many,  that  it  is  in 
a  manner  lost  to  them  ;  whereas,  that  distant  relation  to  n 
foreign  country,  which  is  formed  by  their  having  seen  it, 
and  lived  in  it,  is  augmented  by  their  considering  how  few 
have  done  the  same.  For  this  reason,  they  always  admire 
the  beauty,  utility,  and  rarity  of  what  they  met  with  abroad, 
above  what  they  find  at  home. 

Since  we  can  be  vain  of  a  conntry,  climate,  or  any  in- 
animate object,  which  bears  a  relation  to  us  ;  it  is  no  won- 
der we  should  be  vain  of  the  qualities  of  those  who  are  con- 
nected with  us  by  blood  or  friendship.  Accordingly  we  find, 
that  any  qnalities  which,  when  belonging  to  ourselves,  pro- 
duce pride,  produce  also,  in  a  less  degree,  the  same  affection, 
when  discovered  in  persons  related  to  us.  The  beauty,  ad- 
dress, merit,  credit,  and  honours  of  their  kindred,  are  care- 
fully dhphyed  by  the  proud,  and  are  considerable  sources 
of  their  vanity. 

As  we  are  proud  ofriches  in  ourselves,  we  desire,  in  order 
to  gratify  our  vanity,  that  every  one  who  has  any  con- 
nection with  us,  should  likewise  be  possessed  of  them,  and 
are  ashamed  of  such  as  are  mean  or  poor  among  our 
friends  and  relations.  Our  forefathers  being  regarded  as 
our  nearest  relations;  every  one  naturally  afTects  to  be  of 
•  good  family,  and  to  be  descended  from  a  long  succession 
of  rich  and  honourable  ancestors. 

Those  who  boast  of  the  antiquity  of  their  famihee,  are 
glad  when  they  can  join  this  circumstance,  that  their  an- 
cestors, for  many  generations,  have  been  uninterrupted  pro- 
prietors oftheanmeportion  of  land, and  that  their  family  has 
never  changed  its  possessions,  or  been  transplanted  into  any 
other  county  or  province.     It  is  an  additional  subject  of 
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TaDtty,  wbcii  they  can  boast,  that  these  possessions  have 
been  traDsmtlted  through  a  descL^nt,  composed  entirely  of 
males,  and  tliiU  the  honours  and  fortune  have  never  passed 
tlirough  any  ttmale.  Let  us  endeavour  to  explain  these 
phenomena  from  the  foregoing  theory. 

When  any  one  values  himself  on  the  antiquity  of  his 
family,  the  bubjecta  of  his  vanity  arc  not  merely  the  ex- 
tent of  lime  and  number  nf  ancestors  (fur  in  that  respect 
all  mankind  are  alike),  but  these  circumstances  joined  to 
the  riches  and  credit  of  his  ancestors,  which  are  supposed 
to  reflect  a  lustre  on  himself,  upon  account  of  his  con- 
nection with  them.  ISInce  therefore  the  passion  depends 
on  the  connection,  whalever  strengthens  the  connection 
must  also  increase  the  passion,  and  whatever  weakens  the 
connection  must  diminish  the  passion.  But  it  is  evident, 
that  the  sameness  of  the  possessions  must  strengthen  the 
relations  of  ideas,  arising  from  blood  and  kindred,  and  con- 
vey the  faney  with  greater  facility  from  one  generation  to 
another ;  from  the  remotest  ancestors  to  their  posterity, 
who  are  both  their  heirs  and  their  descendants.  By  this 
facility,  the  sentiment  is  transmitted  more  entire,  and  ex- 
cites a  greater  degree  of  pride  and  vanity. 
,  The  case  is  the  same  with  the  transmission  of  the  ho- 
nours and  fortune  through  a  succession  of  males,  without 
their  passing  througli  any  female.  It  is  an  obvious  quali- 
ty of  human  nature,  that  the  imagination  naturally  turns 
to  whatever  is  important  and  considerable ;  and  where  two 
objects  are  presented,  a  small  and  a  great,  it  usually  leaves 
the  former,  and  dwells  entirely  on  the  latter.  This  is  the 
reason  why  children  commonly  bear  their  father's  name, 
and  are  esteemed  to  be  of  a  nobler  or  meaner  birth,  ac- 
cording to  /lis  family.  And  though  the  mother  should  be 
possessed  of  superior  qualities  to  the  father,  as  olten  hap- 
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pens,  thegeneral  ttde  prevails,  notwithstanding  the  excep- 
tion, according  to  the  doctrine  which  shall  be  explained  a^ 
tcrwarde.  Nay,  even  when  a  superiority  of  any  kind  is  so 
great,  or  when  any  other  reasons  have  sucli  an  effect,  as  to 
make  the  children  rather  represent  the  mother's  fumily  than 
the  father's,  the  general  rule  still  retains  an  efficacy  sufB- 
cient  to  weaken  the  relation,  and  make  a  kind  of  lireach  in 
the  line  of  ancestors.  The  imagination  runs  not  along 
ihem  with  the  same  facility,  nor  is  able  to  transfer  the  ho- 
nour and  credit  of  the  ancestors  to  their  posterity  of  the 
same  name  and  family  so  readily,  as  when  the  Irttnsilion 
is  conformable  to  the  general  rule,  and  passes  through  the 
male  line,  from  father  to  son,  or  from  brother  to  brother. , 

9.  But  properly,  a%  it  gives  us  the  fullest  power  and  au^ 
tbority  over  any  object,  u  the  relation  which  has  the  great- 
est influence  on  these  passions '. 

Every  thing  belonging  to  a  vain  man  is  the  best  that  ia 
any  where  to  be  found.  His  houses,  equipage,  furniture* 
clothes,  borscS)  hounds,  excel  all  others  in  his  conceit ;  and 
it  is  easy  to  observe,  that  from  the  least  advantage  in  any 
of  tltc«e,  he  draws  a  new  subject  of  pride  and  vanity.  His 
wine,  if  you  wilt  believe  him,  has  a  finer  flavour  than  any 
other  }  his  cookery  is  more  exquisite ;  his  table  more  or- 
derly ;  his  servants  more  expert ;  the  air  in  which  he  lives 
more  healthful ;  the  soil  which  he  cultivates  more  fertile ; 
his  fruits  ripen  earlier  and  to  greater  perfection  :  Such  a 
thing  is  remarkable  for  its  novelty  ;  such  another  for  its 
antiquity:  This  is  the  workmanship  of  a  famous  artist ;  that 
belonged  once  to  such  a  prince  or  great  man.  All  objects 
in  a  word,  which  arc  useful,  btuuiiful,  or  surprising,  or  are 
related  to  such,  may  by  means  of  property  give  rise  to  this 
{Hisoion.     Tbe^e  all  agree  in  giving  pteuore.     This  alone 
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is  common  to  them ;  and  ihcreforc  must  be  the  quality  that 
in-oduce«  the  pnssion,  which  is  their  common  effect.  As 
erery  new  instance  is  a  new  ari^'ument,  and  as  the  instances 
are  here  without  number,  it  would  seem  that  this  theorjr  is 
(ufliciently  conGrmcd  by  experience. 

Riches  imply  the  power  of  acquiring  whatever  U  agree- 
able ;  and  as  they  comprehend  many  particular  objects  of 
tmiityi  necessarily  become  ene  of  the  chief  caiues  of  that 
passion. 

10.  Our  opinions  of  nil  kinds  are  strongly  affected  by 
society  and  sympathy,  and  it  is  almost  Impossible  for  lu  to 
anpport  any  principle  or  sentiment  against  the  universal 
consent  of  every  one,  with  whom  we  have  any  friendship 
or  correspondence.  But  of  all  our  opinions,  those  which 
we  form  in  our  own  favour,  however  iotty  or  presuming, 
are,  at  bottom,  the  frailest  and  t)ie  most  easily  shaken  by 
the  contmdiction  and  opposition  of  others.  Our  great  con- 
cern, in  this  case,  makes  us  soon  alarmed,  and  keeps  our 


passions  upon  the  watch  :  On 
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still  makes  us  dread  a  mistake :  And  the  very  difficulty  of 
judging  concerning  an  object,  which  is  never  set  at  a  due 
distance  from  us,  nor  is  seen  in  a  proper  point  of  view, 
makes  us  hearken  anxiously  to  the  opinions  of  others,  who 
are  better  qualified  to  form  just  opinions  concerning  ns. 
Hence  that  (trong  love  of  fame  with  which  all  mankind 
are  possessed.  It  is  in  order  to  fix  and  confirm  their  fa- 
vourable opinion  of  themselves,  not  from  any  original  pas- 
sion, that  they  seek  the  applauses  of  others.  And  when  a 
man  desires  to  be  praised,  it  Is  for  the  same  reason  that  a 
beauty  is  pleased  with  surveying  herself  in  a  favourable 
looking-glass,  and  seeing  the  reflection  of  her  own  charms. 
Though  it  be  difficult,  in  all  points  of  specuktion,  todis- 
liogutsh  a  cause,  which  increases  an  effect,  from  one  which 
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soklf  produces  It ;  yot  in  the  present  case,  tliephenotnena 
seem  pretty  strong  and  satisfactory  in  confirmation  of  liie 
tbreftoing  principle. 

We  receive  a  much  greater  unlisfaction  Trom  the  appro- 
bntion  or  those  whom  wc  oui-sclres  esteem  and  approve  o^. 
than  of  those  whom  we  contemn  and  despise. 

When  esteem  is  obtained  after  a  long  and  intimate  ae- 
qiiaintance,  it  gratifies  our  vanity  in  a  peculiar  manner. 

The  suffrage  of  those  who  arc  shy  and  backward  in  ^- 
Ting  praise,  is  attended  with  an  additional  rdish  and  enjoy- 
ment, if  wc  can  obtain  it  in  our  favour. 

Where  a  great  man  is  delicate  in  his  choice  of  favour- 
ites, every  one  courts  with  greater  earnestness  his  count»* 
nance  and  protection. 

Praise  never  gives  us  much  pleasure,  unless  it  concur 
with  our  own  opinion,  tmd  extol  us  for  those  qualities  in 
which  we  chiefly  excel. 

These  phenomena  seem  to  prove,  that  the  fuvoarsble 
suffrages  of  the  world  are  regnrdod  only  ns  authorities,  oc 
as  confirmations  of  our  own  opinion.  And  if  the  opi- 
nions of  others  have  more  influence  in  this  subject  than  in 
any  other,  it  is  easily  accounted  for  from  the  nature  of  the 
sabjpct. 

11.  Thus  few  objects,  however  relatetl  to  us,  and  what- 
ever pleasure  they  produce,  are  able  to  excite  a  greot  de- 
gree of  pride  or  Belf-salisfaclion  ;  unless  they  be  also  ob- 
vious to  Others,  and  engage  the  approbation  of  the  specta- 
tors. What  disposition  of  mind  so  desirable  ns  the  peace- 
ful, resigned,  contented  1  which  readily  submits  to  all  the 
dispensations  of  providence,  and  preserves  a  constant  sere- 
nity amidst  (he  greatest  misfortunes  and  disappointments  ? 
Yet  this  disposition,  though  acknowledged  to  be  a  virtue  or 
MUellence,  is  Kldom  the  foundation  of  great  vanity  or  selA 
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appl&use ;  having  no  brilliancy  or  exterior  lustre,  and  ra- 
ther cheering  the  heart  than  animating  the  behaviour  and 
conversation.  The  case  la  the  same  with  many  oilier  qua- 
lities ofthemiml,  body,  or  fortune;  and  this  circunistnnce, 
OS  well  as  the  double  relations  above  mentioned,  must  be 
admitted  to  be  of  consequence  in  the  production  of  these 
passions. 

A  second  circumstance,  which  is  of  consequence  in  this 
affair,  is  the  constancy  and  durableness  of  the  object.  What 
is  very  casual  and  inconstant,  beyond  the  common  course 
of  human  affairs,  gives  Utile  joy,  and  less  pride.  We  are 
Dot  much  satisfied  with  the  thing  itself;  and  are  still  less 
apt  to  feel  any  new  degree  of  self-satisfaction  upon  iu  ac- 
count. Weforeseeand  anticipateitschangc;  which  makes 
us  little  satisOed  with  the  thing  itself:  We  compare  it  to 
ourselves,  whose  existence  is  more  durable;  by  which  means 
its  inconstancy  appears  still  greater.  It  seems  ridiculous 
to  make  ourselves  the  object  of  a  passion,  on  account  of  a 
quality  or  possession,  which  is  of  so  much  shorter  duration, 
and  attends  us  during  so  small  a  part  of  our  existence. 

A  third  circumstance,  not  to  be  neglected,  is,  that  the 
objects,  in  order  to  produce  pride  or  setf-value,  must  be 
peculiar  to  us,  or  at  least  common  to  us  with  a  few  others. 
The  advantages  of  sun-shine,  good  weather,  a  happy  cli- 
mate, Sic,  distinguish  us  not  from  any  of  our  companions, 
and  give  us  no  preference  or  superiority.  The  compari- 
son, which  we  are  every  moment  apt  to  make,  presents  no 
inference  to  our  advantage  ;  and  we  still  remain,  notwith- 
standing these  enjoyments,  on  a  level  wiili  all  our  friends 
and  acquaintance. 

As  health  and  sickness  vary  incessantly  to  all  men,  and 
there  is  no  one  who  is  solely  or  certainly  fixed  in  either  i 
these  accidental  blessings  and  calamities  are  in  a  moiiner. 
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separated  from  us,  and  are  not  con&Idered  as  n  Toundation 
for  vanity  or  humiliation.  But  wherever  a  mnlndy  of  any 
hind  ii  so  rooted  in  our  eonstitution,  that  we  no  longer  en- 
tertain any  hope  of  recovery,  from  that  moment  it  damps 
our  self-conceit,  as  is  evident' in  old  men,  whom  nothing 
mortiSes  more  than  (he  consideration  of  their  age  and  in- 
firmities. They  endeavour,  as  long  as  possible,  to  conceal 
ibeir  blindness  and  deafness,  their  rheums  and  gouts  ;  nor 
do  they  ever  avowibcm  without  reluctance  and  uneasiness. 
And  though  young  men  are  not  nsh.tmed  of  every  head- 
ach  or  cold  which  they  fall  into ;  yet  no  topic  is  more 
proper  to  mortify  human  pride,  and  make  us  entertaiu  a 
mean  opinion  of  our  n.iture,  than  this,  that  we  are  every 
moment  of  our  lives  subject  to  such  infirmities.  Thii 
proves,  that  bodily  pnin  and  Mckness  arc  in  themselves  pro- 
per causes  of  humility  ;  though  the  custom  of  estimating 
every  thing  by  comparison,  more  than  by  its  intrinsic  worth 
and  value,  makes  us  overlook  those  calamities  which  we 
find  incident  to  every  one,  and  causes  us  to  form  an  idea 
of  our  merit  and  character  independent  of  them. 

We  are  ashamed  of  such  maladies  as  affect  others,  and 
we  cither  dangerous  or  disagreeable  to  them  :  Of  the 
qiilepsy  j  because  it  gives  a  horror  to  every  one  present : 
Of  the  itch-,  because  it  is  infectious:  Of  the  king's  evil ; 
because  it  often  goes  to  posterity.  Men  always  consider 
theieniimente  of  others  in  their  judgment  of  themselves. 

A  fourth  circumstance,  which  has  an  influence  on  these 
passions,  is  general  rules ,-  by  which  we  form  a  notion  of 
dificrent  ranks  of  men,  suitably  to  the  power  or  riches  of 
wliich  (h^  are  pos5cssc<l  -,  and  this  notion  is  not  changed 
by  any  peculiarities  of  the  health  or  temper  of  the  persons, 
which  may  deprive  them  of  all  enjoyment  iu  their  posses- 
dons.  Custom  readily  carries  us  beyond  the  just  botinds 
D  our  passions  as  well  as  in  our  re;^soniiigs. 


JSO 
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It  cisy  not  be  amiss  to  observe  on  this  occa&ion,  that 
the  influence  of  general  rules  and  maxims  on  the  pasiioni 
very  mucli  contributes  to  fadlitate  tiie  efiects  of  all  (he 
principles  of  internal  mecliani&ro,  which  we  here  expLiia. 
For  it  seems  evident  that,  if  a  person  full  grown,  and  of 
the  same  nature  with  our^lvcs,  were  on  a  sudden  trans- 
ported into  our  world,  be  would  be  much  embarras&ed 
with  every  object,  and  would  not  readily  determine  what 
degree  of  love  or  hatred,  of  pride  or  humility,  or  of  any 
other  passion,  should  be  excited  by  it.  The  passions  are 
often  varied  by  very  inconsiderable  principles  j  and  these 
do  not  always  piny  with  perfect  regularity,  especiully  on 
the  first  trial.  But  as  custom  or  practice  has  brought  to 
light  all  these  principles,  and  has  settletl  the  just  value  of 
every  thing  ;  this  must  certainly  contribute  to  the  easy 
production  of  the  passions,  and  guide  us,  by  means  of  ge- 
neral established  rules,  in  the  proportions  which  we  ought 
to  observe  in  preferring  one  object  to  another.  This  re- 
mark may,  perhaps,  serve  to  obviate  difficulties,  that  may 
arise  concerning  some  causes,  which  wc  here  ascribe  to  par- 
ticular passions,  and  which  may  be  esteemed  too  r^ned 
to  operate  so  uuiversaliy  and  certainly  as  they  are  found 
to  do. 


SECTION  III. 


1.  In  running  over  all  the  causes  which  produce  the 
passion  of  pride  or  that  of  humility,  it  would  readily  oc- 
cur, tliat  tlic  same  circumstance,  if  transferred  from  our- 
selves to  anotlier  person,  would  render  him  the  object  of 
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Love  or  hatred,  eeteeni  or  contempt.  The  virtue,  gcniDi^ 
beautyi  binilyi  riches,  and  authority  of  others,  beget  fa- 
Tournble  Bentimcnis  in  their  behalf;  nnd  their  vice,  folly, 
de&rmityi  poveiiy  and  meanness,  ciiciic  the  contrary  sen- 
tinicDtfi.  The  double  relation  of  impreEsions  and  ideas  Etiil 
operates  on  these  passions  of  love  and  hatred ;  as  on  the 
former  of  pride  and  humility.  Wliatever  gives  a  separata 
pleasure  or  pain,  and  is  related  to  another  person,  or  con-, 
nected  with  him,  makes  him  the  object  of  our  affection  or 
disgufrt- 

Hcnce,  too,  injury  or  contempt  towards  us  is  one  of  the 
greatest  sources  of  our  hatred ;  services  or  esteem  of  our 
friendship. 

2.  Sometimes  a  relation  to  ourselves  excites  affection  to* 
wards  any  person.  But  there  is  always  here  implied  a  re- 
lation of  sentiments,  without  which  the  other  relation  would 
have  no  influence ". 

A  person  who  is  related  to  us,  or  connected  with  us  by 
blood,  by  similitude  of  fortune,  of  adventures,  profession, 
or  country,  soon  becomes  an  agreeable  companion  to  us, 
because  we  enter  easily  and  ramiiiarly  into  his  sentiments 
and  conceptions :  Nothing  is  strange  or  new  to  us :  Out 
imagination,  passing  from  self,  which  is  ever  intimately 
present  to  us,  runs  smoothly  along  the  relation  or  connec- 
tion, and  conceives  with  a  full  sympathy  the  person  who  is 
nearly  related  to  self.  Herenders  himself  immediately  ac- 
ceptable, and  is  nt  once  on  an  easy  fooling  with  us :  N» 
distance,  no  reserve  has  place,  where  tlie  person  introduced 
b  supposed  so  closely  connected  with  us. 

Relation  has  here  the  same  influence  as  custom  or  ao> 

■  The  ■fraction  of  p«renls  [□  chilJreo  leerai  Taunded  on  na  originnl  in- 
uincL     Tlic  afllciion  towitrdt  other  rclatimu  dependi  pn  Uie  principlei  ha« 
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quamtance  in  exciting  atfection,  and  from  like  c&ases. 
Tlie  ease  and  satisfaction  which,  in  both  cases,  attend  our 
intercourse  or  commerce,  is  the  source  of  the  fricndbhip. 

5.  The  passions  of  love  and  hatred  are  always  foliowed 
by,  or  ratlier  conjoined  with  benevolence  and  anger.  It  is 
this  conjunction  which  chiefly  diBtinguishes  these  affections 
from  pride  and  humility.  For  pride  and  humiUty  are  pure 
emotions  in  the  sonl,  unattended  with  any  desire,  and  not 
immediately  exciting  ue  to  action.  But  love  and  hatred 
are  not  comptcle  within  themselves,  nor  rest  In  that  etno* 
lion  which  they  produce,  hut  carry  the  mind  to  Homething 
farther.  Love  is  always  followed  by  a  desire  of  happiness 
to  the  person  beloved,  and  an  aversion  to  his  misery  ;  u 
hatred  produces  a  desire  of  the  misery,  and  an  aversion  to 
the  happiness  of  the  person  hated.  These  opposite  desires 
seem  to  be  originally  and  primarily  conjoined  with  the  pas- 
sions of  love  and  hatred.  It  is  a  constitution  of  nature  of 
which  we  can  give  no  farther  explication. 

*.  Compassion  frequently  arises  where  there  is  no  pre- 
ceding esteem  or  friendship ;  and  compassion  is  an  uneasi- 
ness in  the  sufferings  of  another.  It  seems  to  spring  from 
the  intimate  and  strong  conception  of  his  sufferings;  and 
our  imagination  proceeds  hy  degrees  from  the  lively  idea 
to  the  real  feeling  of  another's  misery. 

Malice  and  envy  ako  arise  in  the  mind  without  any  pre- 
cwling  hatred  or  injury;  though  their  tendency  is  exactly 
the  same  with  that  of  anger  and  ill-will.  The  comparison 
of  ourselves  with  others  seems  to  be  the  source  of  envy  and 
maUce.  The  more  unhappy  another  is,  the  more  happy 
do  we  ourselves  appear  in  our  conc^tkiD. 

5-  The  similar  tendency  of  compassion  tu  that  of  be- 
Tifvolence,  and  envy  to  anger,  forms  a  very  close  relation 
between  tliesetwosetsofpaseions,  tlioughofadiSerenikind 
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ftom  that  which  was  insisted  on  above.  It  is  not  a  resem- 
blance of  feeling  or  sentiment,  but  a  resemblance  of  ten-' 
dencjr  or  direction.  Its  effect,  howeveri  is  the  same,  in 
producing  an  association  of  postions.  Compassion  is  sel- 
dom or  never  felt  without  some  mixture  of  tenderness  or 
friendship-,  and  envy  is  naturally  accompanied  with  anger 
or  ill-wUI.  To  desire  the  happiness  of  another,  from  what- 
ever motive,  is  a  good  preparative  to  aSection  ;  and  to  de- 
light in  another's  misery  almost  unavoidably  btgcts  aver- 
sion towards  him. 

Even  where  interest  is  the  source  of  our  concern,  it"  is 
commonly  attended  with  the  same  consequences.  A  part- 
ner is  a  natural  object  of  friendship  ;  a  rival  of  enmity, 

6.  Poverty,  meanness,  disappointment,  produce  con- 
tempt and  dislike  :  But  when  those  misfortunes  are  very 
great,  or  are  represented  to  ue  in  very  strong  colours,  they 
excite  compassion,  and  tenderness,  and  friendship.  How 
is  [his  contradiction  to  be  uccounled  for  ?  The  poverty  and 
meanness  of  another,  in  their  common  appearance,  gives 
ui  uneasiness,  by  a  species  of  imperfect  sympathy;  and 
this  aneasiness  produces  aversion  or  dislike,  from  the  re> 
semblance  of  sentiment.  But  when  we  enter  more  inti- 
mately into  another's  concerns,  end  wiah  for  his  huppinesSf 
ns  well  as  feel  his  misery,  friendship  or  good-will  arises 
from  the  similar  tendency  of  the  inclinations. 

A  bankrupt,  at  first,  while  the  idea  of  his  misfortunes  u 
freab  and  recent,  and  while  comparison  of  his  present  un- 
happy iituatioD  with  his  Ibrmer  prosperity  operates  strong- 
ly upon  us,  meets  with  compaBsion  and  friend.->hip.  After 
these  ideas  are  weakened  or  obliterated  by  time,  he  it  in 
danger  of  compassion  and  contempt. 

7.  In  respect,  (here  is  a  mixture  of  humility  with  the  es- 
teem or  afiection  :  In  conlcmpt  a  mixture  of  pride. 

VOL.  II.  o 
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A  DISSERTATION 

The  amorous  passion  is  usually  compounded  of  compla- 
cency in  beauty,  a  bodily  appetite,  and  frieudsliip  or  afiec- 
tion.  The  close  relation  of  these  BentimenU  is  very  obvi- 
ous, as  well  as  their  origin  from  each  other,  by  means  of 
that  relation.  "Were  there  no  other  phenoroenon  to  re- 
concile us  to  the  prcGcnt  theory,  this  alone,  methioks,  were 
sufficient. 


SECTION  IV, 


1 .  The  present  theory  of  the  passions  depends  entirely  on 
the  double  rciationa  of  senliments  nnd  idf.Ts,  and  the  mu- 
tual assistance  which  these  relations  lend  to  each  other.  It 
may  not,  therefore,  be  improper  to  ilius,trale  these  princi- 
ples by  Bonic  farther  instances. 

S.  The  virtues,  talents,  accomplishments,  and  possessions 
of  others,  make  us  love  and  esteem  them:  Because  these 
objects  excite  a  pleasing  sensation,  which  is  related  to  love ; 
and  as  they  have  also  a  relation  or  connection  with  the 
person,  tliis  union  of  ideas  forwards  the  union  of  senti- 
ments according  to  the  fort^oing  reasoning. 

But  suppose  that  the  person  whom  we  love  is  also  re> 
lated  to  us  by  blood,  country,  or  friendship,  it  is  evident 
that  a  species  of  pride  must  also  be  excited  by  his  accom- 
plishments and  possessions ;  there  being  the  same  double 
relation  which  wc  have  nil  along  insisted  on.  The  person 
it  related  to  us,  or  there  is  an  easy  transition  of  thought 
from  him  to  us ;  and  the  sentiments  excited  by  his  advan- 
tages and  virtues  are  agreeable,  and  consequently  related 
to  pride.    Accordingly  we  find,  that  peo] 
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vain  of  the  good  qualities  or  high  fortune  of  their  friends 
and  countrymen. 

S.  But  it  is  observable,  that  if  we  reverse  the  order  of  the 
passions,  the  same  effect  dues  not  follow.  We  pass  easily 
from  luvc  and  affection  to  pride  and  vanity ;  but  not  from 
the  latter  passions  to  the  former,  though  all  the  reladons 
be  the  same.  We  love  not  those  who  are  related  to  as, 
on  account  of  our  own  merit,  ^'hat  is  the  reason  of  (hit 
difference  ?  The  transition  of  the  imagination  to  ourselves, 
frotn  objects  related  to  us,  is  always  easy  ;  botli  on  account 
of  the  relation,  which  facilitates  the  transition,  and  because 
we  there  pass  from  remoter  objects  to  those  which  are 
contiguous.  But  in  passing  from  ourselves  to  objects  re- 
lated to  us  ;  though  the  former  principle  forwards  the 
transition  of  thought,  yet  the  latter  opposes  it;  itiidconS^ 
tjuently  there  is  not  the  same  easy  transfusion  of  passions 
from  pride  to  love  as  from  love  to  pride. 

♦.  The  virtues,  services,  and  fortune  of  one  man  inspire 
us  readily  with  esteem  and  affection  for  another  related  to 
him.  The  son  of  our  friend  is  naturally  entitled  to  our 
friendship  :  The  kindred  of  ■  very  great  man  value  them- 
selves, and  are  valued  by  others,  on  account  of  that  rela- 
tion. The  force  of  the  double  relation  is  here  fully  dis- 
played. 

5.  The  following  are  instances  of  another  kind,  where 
the  operation  of  these  principles  may  still  be  discovered. 
Envy  arises  from  a  superiority  in  others ;  but  it  is  obser- 
vable, that  it  is  not  the  great  disproportion  between  us 
whidi  excites  that  passion,  but,  on  the  contrary,  our  proxi- 
mity. A  great  disproportion  cuts  off  the  relation  of  the 
ideas,  and  either  keeps  us  from  comparing  ourselves  with 
what  is  remote  from  us,  or  dimiuishcs  the  effects  of  the 
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A  poet  is  not  apt  to  envy  a  philosopher,  or  a  poet  of  a 
difierent  kind,  ofa  different  nation,  or  of  a  difTerent  age. 
All  these  differences,;if  they  do  not  prevent,  at  least  weak- 
en the  comparison,  and  consequently  the  passion.  ^ 

This,  too,  is  the  reason  why  all  objects  appear  great  or 
little,  merely  by  a  comparison  with  those  of  the  same  spe- 
cies. A  mountain  neither  magnifies  nor  diminishes  a  borse 
in  our  eyes :  But  when  a  Flemish  and  a  Welsh  horse  are 
seen  together,  the  one  appears  greater  and  tlie  otlier  less, 
than  when  viewed  apart. 

From  the  same  principle  we  may  account  for  that  re- 
mark of  historians,  that  any  party,  in  a  civil  war,  or  even 
factious  divisions,  always  choose  to  call  in  a  foreign  enemy 
at  any  hazard,  rather  than  submit  to  their  fellow- citizens. 
Guicciardin  applies  this  remark  to  tlie  wars  in  Italy ;  wher£ 
the  relations  between  the  difierent  states  are,  properly  speak- 
ing, nothing  but  of  n.tme,  language,  and  contiguity.  Yet 
even  these  relations,  when  joined  with  superiority,  by  ma- 
king the  comparison  more  natural,  make  it  likewise  more 
grievous,  and  cause  men  to  search  for  some  other  superio- 
rity,  which  may  be  attended  with  no  relation,  and  by  that 
means  may  have  a  less  sensible  influence  on  the  imagina- 
tion. When  we  cannot  break  the  association,  we  feel  a 
stronger  desire  to  remove  the  superiority.  This  seems  to 
be  the  reason,  why  travellers,  though  commonly  lavish  of 
their  praise  to  the  Chinese  and  Persians,  take  care  to  de- 
preciate those  neighbouring  nations,  which  may  stand  up- 
on a  footing  of  rivulsbip  with  their  native  country. 

6,  The  fine  aru  afford  us  parallel  instances.  Should  an 
author  compose  a  treatise,  of  which  one  part  was  serious 
and  profound,  another  light  and  humorous;  everyone 
would  condemn  so  strange  a  mixture,  and  would  blame 
him  for  the  neglect  of  all  rules  of  art  and  criiicUm.    Yet 
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we  accuK  not  Prior  for  joining  his  Alvia  and  Solomon  in 
the  same  volume ;  though  that  amiable  poet  has  perfectly 
succeeded  in  the  gaiety  of  the  one,  aa  well  as  in  the  melan- 
choly of  the  other.  Even  suppose  the  reader  should  peruss 
these  two  compositions  without  any  interval,  he  would  feel 
little  or  no  difficulty  in  the  change  of  the  passions.  Why  ? 
but  because  he  considers  these  performances  as  entirely  dif- 
ferent ;  and  by  that  break  in  the  ideas,  breaks  the  progress 
of  the  affections,  and  hinders  the  one  from  influencing  or 
contradicting  the  other. 

An  heroic  and  burlesque  design,  united  in  one  picture, 
would  be  monstrous,  though  we  place  two  pictures  of  so  op- 
posite a  character  in  the  same  cbamber,  and  even  close  to- 
gether, witliout  any  scruple. 

7.  It  needs  be  no  matter  of  wonder,  that  the  easy  tran- 
sitioQ  of  the  imagination  should  have  such  an  influence  on 
all  the  passions.  It  is  thievery  circumstance  whicli  forms 
all  the  relations  and  connections  amongst  objects.  We 
know  no  real  connection  between  one  thing  and  another. 
We  only  know,  that  the  idea  of  one  thing  is  associated 
with  that  of  another,  and  that  the  imagination  makes  an 
easy  transition  between  them.  And  as  the  easy  transition 
of  ideas  and  that  of  sentiments  mutually  assist  each  other ; 
we  might  beforehand  expect,  that  this  principle  must  have 
a  mighty  influence  on  all  our  internal  movements  and  af- 
fections.    And  experience  sufficiently  confirms  the  theory. 

For,  not  to  repeat  all  the  foregoing  instances  :  Suppose 
that  I  were  travelling  with  a  companion  through  a  coun- 
try to  which  we  are  both  utter  strangers ;  it  is  evident 
that,  if  the  prospects  be  beautiful,  the  roads  agreeable,  and 
the  fields  finely  cultivated,  this  may  serve  to  put  me  in 
good  humour,  both  with  myself  and  fellow-traveller.  But 
M  tJw  country  has  ao  connecUoa  with  myself  or  friend,  it 
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can  never  be  tlio  immedhiie  cause  cither  of  self- value  or  of 
regard  to  him  :  And  therefore,  if  I  (bund  not  tJie  pocsioa 
on  eoioe  other  object,  which  bears  to  one  of  iib  a  closer  re- 
lation, my  emotione  are  rather  to  be  conudered  as  the  o* 
verflowings  of  an  elevated  or  humane  disposition,  than  as 
an  etitabtiblicd  passion.  But  (iiippo&ing  die  agreeable  pro- 
spect before  ua  to  be  surveyed,  either  from  bis  country-seat 
or  from  mine  ;  this  new  connection  of  ideas  gives  a  ncv 
direction  to  ihe  sentiment  of  pleasure  derived  from  the 
prospect,  and  raises  the  emotion  of  regard  or  vanity  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  connection.  There  is  not  here, 
tnethinks,  much  room  for  doubt  or  dilhculty. 


SECTION  V. 
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1.  It  seems  ev!d«nt,  that  reason,  in  a  strict  sense,  u 
meaning  the  judgment  of  truth  and  falsehood,  can  norcr, 
of  itself,  be  any  motive  to  the  will,  aitd  can  have  no  ipfln- 
ence  but  so  far  as  it  touches  some  pas&ion  or  aiTection.  jl^ 
slract  relations  of  ideas  are  the  object  of  curiosity,  not  of 
volition.  And  matters  ofjacl,  where  ihey  are  neither  good 
nor  evil,  where  tbey  neither  excite  desire  nor  aversion,  are 
totally  indilferent ;  and  whether  known  or  unknown,  whe- 
ther miitoken  or  rightly  apprehended,  cannot  be  regarded 
as  any  motive  to  action. 

S.  What  is  commonly,  in  apopular  sense,  called  reaso% 
And  is  so  much  recommended  in  otoral  discourses,  is  uQt 
thing  but  8  general  and  a  calm  passion,  which  takes  a  com* 
prehensive  and  a  distant  view  of  its  object,  and  actuates  the 
viU,  without  ex,citing  any  seimble  emotion-    A  man,  we 
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s&y,  is  diligent  in  liis  profession  from  reason ;  that  ia,  from 
a  calm  desire  of  riches  and  a  fortune.  A  man  adheres  to 
justice  from  reason  ;  that  is,  from  a  calm  regard  to  public 
good,  or  to  a  ch&ractcr  with  himself  and  others. 

S.  The  same  objects  which  recommend  themselves  to 
reason  in  this  ecnse  of  the  word,  are  also  the  objects  of  what 
we  call  passion,  when  they  are  brought  near  to  us,  and  ac- 
quire some  other  advantages,  either  of  external  situation, 
or  congruity  to  our  Internal  temper ;  and  by  that  means 
excite  a.  turbulent  and  sensible  emotion.  Evil,  at  a  great 
distance,  is  avoided,  we  say,  from  reason  :  Evil,  near  at 
hand,  produces  aversion,  horror,  fear,  and  Is  the  object  of 
passion. 

4.  The  common  error  of  metaphysicians  has  lain  in  a»> 
cribing  the  direction  of  the  will  entirely  to  one  of  these 
principles,  and  supposing  the  other  to  have  no  influence. 
Men  often  act  knowingly  against  their  interest :  It  Is  not 
therefore  the  view  of  the  greatest  possible  good  which  al- 
ways influences  thcin.  Men  often  counteract  a  violent  pas- 
sion in  prosecution  of  their  distant  interests  and  designs: 
It  is  not  therefore  the  present  uneasiness  aJonc  which  de- 
termines them.  In  general,  we  may  observe,  that  both 
these  principles  operate  on  the  will;  and  where  they  are 
contrary,  that  either  of  tliem  prevails,  according  to  the  ge- 
neral character  or  present  disposition  of  the  person.  What 
we  call  itrength  ofiiiind  implies  the  prevalence  of  tlie  cnlm 
passions  above  the  violent }  though  we  may  easily  observe, 
that  tliere  is  no  person  so  constantly  possessed  of  this  vir- 
tue, as  never,  on  any  occasion,  to  yield  to  the  solicitation 
of  violent  aSection  and  desire.  From  these  variations  of 
temper  proceeds  the  great  difficulty  of  deciding  with  regard 
to  the  future  actions  and  resolutions  of  men,  where  (here 
a  any  contrariety  of  motives  aod  pasBioast 
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B  or  viokot,  whicfa  li 


1.  W«il 
wlikfi  render  m  pmmitm  c 
ilifiiiniib  any  emotioo. 

lima  property  in  hamwi  mfw^  Uatf—y  foooB  wiiA 
attciuii  ■  pawion  i*  cwaJv  eoimned  inlo  it;  Thrigh  ■ 
tbcir  tiftuin*  tbey  be  ori^maBj  dificreni  from,  wad  o^ 
contrary  to  euik  oiber.  li  it  true,  in  order  to  onw  afv- 
feet  union  Bmongu  pawoot,  and  nuke  one  | 
oilwr,  there  i*  always  rnjuired  a  double  relaiioB«  i 
iiig  to  llic  llieory  abore  deJivercd.  But  when  two  pM 
arc  already  produced  by  tbeir  separate  canaes,  sad 
both  present  in  the  mind,  tbey  readily  mingle  sad  ■■ 
thouffli  they  liave  but  one  relation,  and  are  sometiiaes  ■ 
out  any.  'llic  predominant  passion  swallows  op  like  ii 
Olid  convcrti  it  into  itteif.  The  spirits,  when  o 
easily  receive  a  change  in  their  direction ;  and  it  ia  i 
to  imagine  that  this  change  will  come  from  ibe  \ 
vfTection.  The  connection  ts,  in  many  ca^es,  clocerh 
any  two  passions,  than  between  any  passion  and  ini 
enrc. 

^^'hcn  a  person  is  once  lieurlily  in  love,  tbe  Utile  bolti 
and  caprices  of  his  mistress,  the  jeulouaies  and  qaarreli  lo 
which  that  commerce  is  so  subject  i  however  unpleasant 
they  be,  and  rather  connected  with  anger  and  haired  -,  are 
wet  found,  in  many  instances,  to  give  additional  force  t» 
the  prevailing  (Muuon.  It  is  a  common  artifice  a 
cians,  when  they  would  afilet  any  pcn>oii  very  mi 
r  of  fact,  of  wh 
■  his  curiosity,  i 

k)  ftOil  by  that  means  raiM  k 
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to  the  utmost,  before  they  give  him  a  full  insight  into  the 
business.  Tliey  know  thtit  this  curiosity  will  precipitate 
him  into  the  passion  which  thpy  purpose  to  raise,  nnd  will 
agsist  the  object  in  its  influence  on  the  mind.  A  soldier 
advancing  to  battle  is  naturally  inspired  vith  cournge  and 
confidence  when  he  thinks  on  bis  friends  and  fcllow-sol- 
dicra,  and  is  struck  with  fear  and  terror  when  he  reflect»> 
on  the  enemy.  Whatever  new  emotion,  therefore,  pro- 
ceeds from  the  former,  naturally  increases  the  courage ;  as 
the  same  emotion  proceeding  from  the  latter  augments  the 
fear.  Hence,  in  marital  discipline,  the  uniformity  and 
luslre  of  habit,  the  regularity  of  ligures  and  motions,  with 
all  the  pomp  and  majesty  of  war,  encourage  ourselves  and 
our  flIJies ;  while  the  same  objects  in  the  enemy  strike  ter- 
ror into  us,  though  agreeable  and  beautiful  in  themselves. 
Hope  is,  in  itself,  an  agreeable  passion,  and  allied  to 
friendship  and  benevolence ;  yet  it  is  able  sometimes  to 
blow  up  anger,  when  that  is  tbe  predominant  passion.  Spcs 
mddita  suscitat  iras.     Viito, 

2.  Since  passions,  however  independent,  are  naturally 
transfused  into  each  oiher,  if  they  be  both  [irescnt  at  the 
same  time;  it  follows,  that  when  good  or  evil  is  placed  in 
such  a  situation  as  to  cause  any  particular  emotion,  besides 
its  direct  passion  of  desire  or  aversion,  this  latter  passion 
must  acquire  new  force  and  violence. 

3.  This  often  happens  when  any  object  excites  contrary 
passions.  For  it  is  observable,  that  an  opposition  of  pas- 
sions commonly  causes  a  new  emotion  in  the  spirits,  and 
produces  more  disorder  than  the  concurrence  of  any  two 
affections  of  equal  force.  This  new  emotion  is  easily  con- 
verted into  the  predominant  passion,  and,  in  many  instan- 
ces, is  observed  to  increase  its  violence  beyond  the  pilch 
A  which  it  would  have  arrived,  had  il  met  with  do  opposi- 
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lion.  Hace  we  natora]Iy  desire  what  is  forbid,  and  often 
take  pleasure  ia  performing  actions  merely  because  they 
arc  uulawful.  The  notion  of  duty,  when  opposite  lo  the 
passions,  is  not  always  able  to  overcome  them ;  and  when 
it  fails  of  that  eSect,  is  apt  rather  to  increase  and  irritate 
them,  by  producing  an  opposition  in  our  motives  and  prin- 
ciples. 

i.  The  same  ejfect  follows,  whether  the  oppoution  arise 
from  internal  motives  or  external  obstacles,  "il'lie  passion 
commonly  acquires  new  force  in  both  cases.  The  efforts 
which  the  mind  makes  to  surmount  the  obstacle  excite  the 
spin'ts,  and  enliven  the  passion. 

5.  Uncertainty  has  the  same  effect  qs  opposition.  The 
agitation  of  the  thought,  the  quick  turns  which  it  makes 
from  one  view  to  another,  the  variety  of  passions  which 
succeed  each  other,  according  to  the  different  views;  Alt 
these  produce  an  emotion  in  the  mind ;  and  this  emotion 
transfuses  itself  into  the  predominant  passion. 

Security,  on  the  contrary,  diminishes  the  passions.  The 
mind,  when  left  to  itself,  immediately  languishes  ;  and  in 
order  to  preserve  its  ardour,  must  be  every  moment  sup- 
ported by  a  new  flow  of  passion.  For  the  snme  reason, 
despair,  though  contrary  to  security,  has  a  like  Influence. 

6.  Nothing  more  powerfully  excites  any  affection  than 
to  conceal  some  part  of  its  object,  by  throwing  it  into  a 
kind  of  shade,  which,  at  the  same  time  that  it  shows  enough 
to  prepossess  us  in  favour  of  the  object,  leaves  still  some  work 
for  the  imagination.  Besides  that  obscurity  Is  always  at- 
tended with  a  kind  of  unccrlalnty,  tlie  effort  which  the 
fancy  makes  to  complete  the  idea  rouses  the  epiriu,  and 
give*  an  additional  force  to  the  passion. 

7.  As  despair  and  security,  though  contrary,  produce 
ths  same  effects ;  so  absence  is  observed  to  have  contrai; 
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cSiectet  and,  in  different  circumslanccs,  either  increases  or 
diminishes  our  aSection.  Rocliefoucault  liaa  very  well 
reniarked,  tboC  absence  destroys  weak  pnssions,  but  in- 
creases strong;  as  the  wind  extinguishes  a  candle,  but 
blows  up  a  fire.  Ixtng  nbsciice  naturally  weiikeusoUr  idea, 
and  diminishes  tlie  passion :  But  where  the  atTecUaii  is  so 
Eirong  and  hvely  as  to  support  ilself,  the  uneasiness  arising 
from  absence  incrensei  the  passion*  and  gives  it  new  force 
and  influence. 

8.  When  the  soul  applies  itself  to  the  performance  of 
any  kctiou.  or  tbe  conceplion  of  any  object,  to  whidi  it  is 
not  accustomed)  there  is  a  certain  unpliableness  in  the  fai- 
culcies,  and  a  difficulty  uf  the  spirits  moving  in  their  new 
direction.  As  this  difficulty  excites  the  splritS)  it  h  the 
source  of  wonder,  surprise,  and  ofuU  the  emotions  which 
arise  from  novelly,  and  is  iu  iisclf  agreeable,  like  every 
thing  which  enlivens  the  mind  to  a  moderate  degree.  But 
Uiough  surprise  be  agreeable  in  itself,  yet,  as  it  puts  the 
spirits  in  agitation,  it  not  only  augments  our  agreeable  af- 
fecttons,  but  also  our  piiinful,  accorjing  to  the  foregoing 
principle.  Hence  every  thing  that  is  new  is  roost  aifect- 
ing,  and  gives  us  either  more  pleasure  or  pain,  tlian  whst, 
strictly  peaking,  should  naturally  foikiw  from  it.  Whea 
it  often  returns  u|k>u  Us,  the  novelty  wears  offf  the  pas- 
sions subside  i  the  Lurry  of  ibc  spirits  is  over ;  and  we  sur> 
vey  the  object  with  greater  tranquillity. 

9.  The  imagination  and  aSbctions  have  a  close  union 
together.  The  vivacity  of  the  former  gives  force  to  the 
latter.  Hence  the  prospect  of  any  pleasure,  with  which 
we  are  acquainteti,  affects  us  more  than  any  other  pleasure 
which  we  may  own  superior,  bnt  of  whose  nature  we  are 
wholly  ignorant.  Of  the  one  we  can  form  a  particular  and 
determinate  idea  :  The  other  we  conceive  under  the  gene. 
ral  notion  of  pleasure. 


SOi 
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Any  satisfaction,  which  we  lately  enjoyed,  and  of  which 
the  memory  Is  fresh  and  recent,  operates  on  the  will  with 
more  violence,  than  another  of  which  the  traces  are  decay- 
ed and  almost  obliterated. 

A  pleasure,  which  ia  suitable  to  the  way  of  life  in  which 
we  are  engaged,  excites  more  our  desire  and  appetite  than 
another  which  is  foreign  to  it. 

Nothing  is  more  capable  of  infusing  any  passion  into 
the  mind  than  eloquence,  by  which  objects  are  represent- 
ed in  the  strongest  and  most  lively  colours.  The  bare  opi- 
nion of  another,  especially  when  enforced  with  passion,  will 
cause  an  idea  to  have  an  influence  upon  us,  though  that 
idea  might  otherwise  have  been  entirely  neglected. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  lively  passions  commonly  attend  a 
lively  imagination.  In  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  others,  Uie 
force  of  the  passion  depends  as  much  on  the  temper  of  the 
person,  as  on  the  nature  and  situation  of  the  object. 

What  is  distant,  either  in  place  or  time,  has  not  equal 
influence  with  what  is  near  and  contiguous. 


I  pretend  not  to  have  here  exhausted  this  subject  It  is 
sufficient  for  my  purpose,  if  I  have  made  it  appear  that, 
in  the  production  and  conduct  of  [he  pa^ions,  there  is  a 
certain  regular  mechanism,  which  is  susceptible  of  as  ac- 
curate a  disquiuition,  as  the  laws  of  motion,  optics,  hydro- 
statics,  or  any  part  of  natural  philosophy. 
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IJispuTES  with  men,  pertinnciously  obstinate  in  their  prion 
ciples,  are,  of  all  others,  the  most  irksome  i  except,  per- 
haps, those  with  persons  entirely  disingenuous,  who  really 
do  not  believe  the  opinion  ihey  defend,  but  engage  in  the 
controversy  from  afiectation,  from  a  spirit  of  opposition, 
or  from  a  desire  of  showing  wit  and  ingenuity  superior  to 
the  ten  of  mankind.  The  same  blind  adherence  to  tlieir 
owQ  arguments  is  to  be  expected  in  both  ;  the  same  con- 
tempt of  their  antagonists ;  and  the  same  passionate  vehe* 
mence  in  enforcing  sophistry  and  faleshood.  And  as  rca- 
•oning  is  not  the  source  whence  either  disputant  derives 
his  tenets,  it  is  in  vain  to  expect  that  any  logic,  which  speak* 
not  to  the  aSecUons,  will  ever  engnge  him  to  embrace  sound- 
er principles. 

Those  who  have  denied  the  reality  of  moral  distinctions, 
may  be  ruiked  among  the  disingenuous  disputants ;  nor  ii 
it  conceivable,  that  any  human  creature  couid  ever  sen* 
«usly  beh'eve,  that  all  characters  and  actions  were  alike  en- 
titled to  the  aScction  and  regard  of  every  one.  The  diffe- 
reoce  which  nature  has  placed  between  one  man  and  ano- 
ther, is  so  wide,  and  tliis  difference  is  still  so  much  farther 
widened  by  education,  example,  and  habit,  that  where  the 
pstte  extremes  come  at  once  uoder  our  apprehension^ 
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there  is  no  scepticism  so  scrupulous,  anil  scarce  any  ussu- 
ronce  eo  (Jeterminedi  as  absolutely  lo  deny  all  distinction 
between  them.  Let  a  man's  insensibility  be  ever  so  great, 
he  must  often  be  touched  with  (he  images  of  right  and 
wrong;  and  let  his  prejudices  be  ever  ao  obMinate,  he 
must  observe,  that  others  tire  susceptible  of  like  imprca- 
Eions.  The  only  way,  therefore,  of  converting  an  anta- 
gonist of  this  kind,  h  to  leave  him  to  himself.  Fur,  Biiding 
that  nobody  keeps  up  the  controversy  with  liim,  it  is  pro- 
bable he  will,  at  last,  of  himself,  from  mere  weariness,  come 
over  to  the  side  of  common  sense  and  reason. 

There  has  been  a  controversy  started  of  late,  much  bet- 
ter worth  examination,  concerning  the  general  fmmdstioa 
of  morals;  whether  they  be  derived  from  season  or  from 
bentiuent;  whether  wc  attain  the  knowledge  of  them  by 
a  chain  of  argument  and  induction,  or  by  an  immediate 
feeling  and  finer  internal  sense;  whether,  like  all  sound 
judgment  of  truth  and  falsehooil,  they  should  be  the  same 
to  every  rational  intelligent  being;  or  whether,  like  the 
perception  of  beauty  and  deformity,  they  be  foimded  en- 
tirely on  the  particular  fabric  and  constitution  of  the  hu- 
man species. 

The  ancient  philosophers,  though  they  often  affirm  thai 
virtue  is  nothing  but  conformity  to  reason,  yet,  in  general, 
eeem  to  consider  morals  as  deriving  their  existence  fruin 
taste  and  sentiment.  On  the  other  hand,  our  modern  in- 
tjuirers,  though  they  also  talk  much  of  the  beauty  of  virtue, 
and  deformity  of  vice,  yet  have  commonly  endeavoured  to 
account  for  these  distinctions  by  metaphysical  reasoning*, 
nnd  by  deductions  from  the  most  abstract  principles  of  the 
nnderstnnding.  Such  confusion  reigned  in  these  subjects, 
that  an  opposition  of  the  greatest  consequence  could  pre- 
vail between  one  system  and  another,  and  even  in  the  parU 
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of  almost  each  individual  system;  and  yetnolxtdy,  till  very 
lately,  was  ever  sensible  of  it.  The  elegant  Lord  Shades- 
bury,  who  first  gave  occai>ion  to  remark  this  distinction, 
ond  who,  in  general,  adhered  to  the  principles  of  the  an- 
cients, is  not,  himself,  entirely  free  from  the  same  confu- 
sion. 

It  must  be  acknowledged,  that  both  sides  of  the  question 
are  susceptible  of  specious  arguments.  Moral  distinctions, 
it  may  be  said,  are  discernible  by  pure  reason  i  Else,  whence 
the  many  disputes  that  reign  in  common  life,  as  well  as  in 
philosophy,  with  regard  to  this  subject ;  the  long  chain  of 
proofs  often  produced  on  both  sides,  the  example  cited,  the 
authorilies  appealed  to,  the  analogies  employed,  the  fallacicfl 
detected,  the  inferences  drawn,  and  the  several  conclusions 
adjusted  to  their  proper  principles?  Truth  is  disputable ; 
not  taste;  What  exists  in  the  nature  of  things  is  tlie  stand- 
ard of  our  judgment :  what  each  man  feels  within  himself  is 
the  standard  of  sentiment.  Propositions  in  geometry  may  be 
proved,  systemsin  physics  may  bccontrovertedj  but  the  bar* 
mony  of  verse,  the  tenderness  of  passion,  the  brilliancy  of 
wit,  must  give  immediate  pleasure.  No  man  reasons  con- 
cerning another's  beauty ;  but  frequently  concerning  the 
justice  or  injustice  of  his  actions.  In  every  criminal  trial, 
the  first  object  of  the  prisoner  is  to  disprove  the  facts  al- 
lied, and  deny  the  actions  impute<I  to  him ;  The  second, 
to  prove  that,  even  if  these  actions  were  real,  they  might  be 
justified  aa  innocent  and  lawful.  It  is  confessedly  by  de- 
ductions of  the  understanding,  ihat  the  first  point  is  ascer- 
tained :  How  can  we  suppose  that  a  di0crciit  faculty  of  the 
mind  is  employed  in  fixing  the  other  ? 

On  the  other  hand,  those  who  would  resolve  all  moral 
determinations  into  seniimcnl^  nmy  endeavour  to  show,  that 
it  is  impossible  for  reason  ever  to  draw  conclusions  of  lliis 
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nature.  To  virtue,  say  they,  it  belongs  to  be  amiable,  and 
vice  odious.  This  forms  their  very  nature  or  essence.  But 
can  reasoTi  or  a  rgu  men  tali  on  distribute  these  different  epi- 
thets to  any  subjects,  and  pronounce  beforehiind,  that  this 
must  produce  love,  and  that  hatred  ?  Or  what  other  reason 
can  we  ever  assign  for  these  affections,  but  the  original 
fabric  and  formation  of  the  human  mind,  which  is  naturally 
adapted  to  receive  them  ? 

The  end  of  all  moral  speculations  is  to  teach  us  our  du- 
ty; and,  by  proper  rcpresentationsofthedeforniity  of  vice 
and  beauty  of  viriue,  beget  correspondent  liabits,  and  en- 
gage us  to  avoid  the  one,  and  embrace  the  other.  But  it 
this  ever  to  bo  expected  from  inferences  and  conclusions  of 
the  understanding,  which  of  themselves  have  no  hold  of  the 
afTectious,  or  set  in  motion  the  active  powers  of  men  ?  They 
discover  truths  :  But  where  the  truths  which  they  discover 
are  indifferent,  and  beget  no  desire  or  aversion,  they  can 
have  no  influence  on  conduct  and  behaviour.  What  is 
honourable,  what  is  fair,  what  is  becoming,  what  is  noble, 
wiiat  is  geiK'i'ous,  takes  possession  of  the  heart,  and  animates 
us  to  embrace  and  maintain  it.  What  is  intelligible,  what 
is  evidet.t,  what  is  probable,  what  is  true,  procures  only 
the  cool  assent  of  the  understanding ;  and  gratiljing  a  spe- 
culative curiosity,  puts  an  end  to  our  researches. 

Extinguish  all  the  warm  feeling  and  prepossessioni  in 
liivour  of  virtue,  and  all  disgust  or  aversion  to  vice  ;  ren* 
der  men  totally  indiflerent  towards  these  distinctions ;  and 
morality  is  no  longer  a  practical  study,  nor  has  any  ten- 
dency to  regulate  our  lives  and  actions. 

These  arguments  on  each  side  (and  many  more  might  be 
produced)  are  so  plausible,  that  I  am  apt  to  suspect  they 
may,  the  one  as  well  as  the  other,  be  solid  and  satisfactory, 
and  that  reason  and  setUimetit  concurio  almost  all  moral  dc^ 
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lerminations  and  conduiiona.  The  (insi  sentence,  it  is  pro- 
bable, which  pronounces  characters  and  actions  amiable,  or 
odious,  praiseworthy  or  blameable  ;  that  which  stamps  on 
them  the  mark  of  honour  or  infuiny,  Approbation  or  cen- 
sure i  that  which  renders  morality  an  active  principle,  and 
constitutes  virtue  our  happiness,  and  vice  our  misery  :  It  is 
probable,  I  nay,  that  this  final  sentence  depends  on  some 
internal  sense  or  feeling,  which  nature  has  made  universal 
in  the  whole  species.  For  what  else  can  have  an  influence 
of  this  nature  ?  But  in  order  to  pave  the  way  for  such  a 
sentiment,  and  give  a  proper  discernment  of  its  object,  it  ia 
often  necessary,  we  find,  that  much  reasonii'g  should  pre- 
cede, that  nice  distinctions  be  made,  just  conclusions  drawn, 
distant  comparisons  formed,  complicated  relations  exami- 
ned, and  general  facts  fixed  and  ascertained.  Some  species 
of  beauty,  especially  the  natural  kinds,  on  their  first  ap- 
pearance, command  our  affection  and  approbation;  and 
where  they  fail  of  this  effect,  it  is  impossible  for  any  rea- 
soning to  redress  their  influence,  or  adapt  them  better  to 
our  taste  and  sentiment.  But  in  many  orders  of  beauty, 
particularly  those  of  the  finer  arts,  it  is  requisite  to  employ 
much  reasoning,  in  order  to  feel  the  proper  sentiment ;  and 
a  false  relish  may  frequently  be  corrected  by  argument  and 
reflection.  There  are  juat  grounds  to  conclude  that  moral 
beauty  partakes  much  of  this  latter  species,  and  demands 
the  assistance  of  our  intellectual  faculties,  in  order  to  give 
if  a  suitable  influence  on  the  human  mind. 

But  though  this  qitestion,  concerning  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  morals,  be  curious  and  important,  it  is  needless  for   . 
lis,  at  present,  to  employ  farther  care  in  our  researches  con-  J 
ceming  it.     For  if  we  can  be  so  happy,  in  the  course  of 
this  inquiry,  as  to  discover  the  true  origin  of  morals,  it  will 
ibcD  easily  appear  bow  far  either  seotinient  or  reason  en- 
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ten  into  all  determinations  of  this  nature  '.  Id  order  to 
attain  tbifi  purpose,  we  shall  endeavour  to  fullow  a  very 
umple  nietliod :  We  shall  analyze  that  co  mi  11  cat  ion  of  men- 
tal i]iialiue«,  which  fornt  what,  in  coninioii  htv,  we  call  Per- 
•ONAL  Mebit  :  We  shall  consider  every  attribute  of  the 
ind,  which  renders  a  man  an  object  either  of  esteem  and 
affection,  or  of  hatred  and  contempt ;  every  habit  or  sen- 
timent or  faculty,  which,  ifascribed  to  any  person,  impliet 
either  praise  or  bbme,  and  may  enter  into  any  panegyric 
or  satire  of  his  character  and  manners.  The  quick  sensi- 
bility which,  on  ibis  head,  h  so  universal  among  mankind, 
gives  a  philosopher  sufficient  assurance,  that  be  can  never 
be  considerably  mistaken  in  framing  the  caialt^e,  or  incur 
any  danger  of  misplacing  the  objects  of  his  contemplation  : 
He  needs  only  enter  Into  hie  own  breast  for  a  moment,  and 
consider  whetiier  or  not  he  should  desire  to  have  this  or  that 
quality  ascribed  to  him,  and  irhether  liuch  or  such  an  im- 
putation would  proceed  from  a  friend  or  an  enemy.  The 
Tery  nature  of  language  guides  us  almost  infallibly  in  form- 
ing a  judgment  of  this  nature;  and  as  every  tongue  pos- 
es one  set  of  word*  which  are  taken  in  a  good  sense,  and 
.  another  in  the  opposite,  the  least  acquaintance  with  the 
L  Idiom  suffices,  without  any  reasoning,  to  direct  us  in  collect- 
ring  and  arranging  the  estimable  or  blameable  quahties  of 
L  men.  The  only  object  of  reasoning  is  to  discover  the  cir- 
cumstances on  both  sides,  which  are  common  to  these  qua- 
lities ;  to  observe  that  particular  in  which  the  estimable 
qualities  agree  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  blameable  on  the 
other;  and  thence  to  reach  the  foundation  of  ethics,  and 
find  those  universal  principles,  from  which  all  censure  or 
approbation  b  ultimately  derived.     As  this  is  a  question  of 
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fact*  not  of  abstract  science,  we  can  onl;  expect  success  by 
following  the  experimental  method,  aod  deducing  general 
maxinu  from  a  comparJGon  of  particular  instances.  The 
other  scientifical  method,  where  a  general  abstract  principle 
is  first  established,  and  is  afterwards  branched  out  into  a 
variety  of  inferences  and  conclusions,  maybe  more  perfect 
in  itself,  but  suits  less  the  imperfection  of  human  nature, 
and  is  a  common  source  of  illusion  and  mistake,  in  this  as 
well  as  in  other  subjects.  Men  are  now  cured  of  their  pas- 
sion for  hj'pothcses  and  systems  in  natural  philosophy,  and 
will  hearken  to  no  arguments  but  those  which  are  derived 
from  experience.  It  is  full  time  they  should  attempt  a  like 
reformation  in  all  moral  disquisitions ;  and  reject  every 
system  of  ethics,  however  subtile  or  ingenious,  whichisnot 
founded  on  fact  and  observation. 

We  shall  begin  our  inquiry  on  this  head  by  the  considera- 
tion of  the  social  virtues.  Benevolence  and  Justice  :  The 
explication  of  them  will  probably  give  us  an  opening,  by 
which  the  others  may  be  accounted  for. 
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PART  I. 

It  may  be  esteemed,  perhaps,  a  superfluous  task  lo  prove 
that  the  benevolent  or  softer  afTcctions  are  estimable; 
and,  wlierevcr  they  appear,  engage  the  approbation  and 
good-will  of  mankind.  Tlie  epithets,  sociable,  good-na- 
turedf  humane,  mcrtt/ul,  grateful,  friendlif,  generous,  bene- 
ficent,  or  their  equivalents,  are  known  in  all  languagee,  and 
universally  express  the  highest  merit  which  human  nature 
is  capable  of  attaining.  Where  these  amiable  qualities  are 
attended  with  birth  and  power,  and  eminent  abilities,  and 
display  themselves  in  the  good  government  or  useful  in- 
Elruciion  of  mankind,  they  seem  even  lo  raise  the  posses- 
sors of  them  above  the  rank  of  human  nature,  and  make 
them  approach,  in  some  measure,  to  ihe  divine.  Exalted 
capacily,  undaunted  courage,  prosperous  success ;  these 
may  only  expose  a  hero  or  politician  to  the  envy  and  ill- 
will  of  the  public :  But  as  soon  as  the  praises  are  added  of 
humane  and  beneficent;  when  instances  arc  displayed  of 
lenity,  tenderness,  or  friendship ;  envy  itself  Is  silent,  or 
joins  the  general  voice  of  approbation  and  applause. 
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When  Pericles,  the  great  AtheniAn  statesman  and  ge- 
neral, was  on  his  deathbed,  his  surrounding  friends,  deem- 
ing him  now  insensible,  began  to  indulge  their  sorrow  for 
their  expiring  patron,  by  enumerating  his  great  qualities  and 
Edccesscs,  his  conquests  and  victories,  the  unusual  length 
of  his  administration,  and  his  nine  trophies  erected  over 
the  enemies  of  the  republic.  You  Jbrget,  cries  the  dying 
hero  who  hod  heard  all  j  ifou  forget  the  most  eminent  ofimf 
praises,  vAiie  you  dwelt  so  much  on  those  vulgar  advantages 
in  vihick  fortune  had  a  principal  share.  You  have  not  ob- 
served that  no  citizen  has  ever  yet  xoojti  mourning  on  my  ac 
count*. 

In  men  of  more  ordinary  talents  and  capacity,  the  social 
virtues  become,  if  possible,  still  more  essentially  requisite; 
there  being  nothing  eminent,  in  that  case,  to  compensate 
for  the  want  of  them,  or  preserve  the  person  from  our  se- 
verest hatred,  as  well  as  contempt.  A  high  ambition,  aa 
elevated  courage,  is  apt,  soys  Cicero,  in  less  perfect  cha- 
racters, to  degenerate  into  a  turbulent  ferocity.  The  more 
social  and  softer  virtues  are  there  chiefly  to  be  regarded. 
These  are  always  good  and  amiable  ^. 

The  principal  advantage  which  Juvenal  discovers  in  tho 
extensive  capacity  of  the  human  species,  is,  that  it  renders 
oar  benevolence  also  more  extensive,  and  gives  us  larger 
opportunities  of  spreading  our  kindly  influence  than  what 
are  indulged  to  the  inferior  creation  '^.  It  must,  indeed, 
be  confessed,  that  by  doing  good  only,  can  a  man  truly  en- 
joy the  advantages  of  being  eminent.  His  exalted  BUtio% 
of  itself,  but  the  more  exposes  liim  to  danger  and  tempest. 
Hts  sole  prerogative  is  to  afford  shelter  to  inferiors,  who 
repose  themselves  under  his  cover  and  protection. 


•  Flut.  !n  Periclc. 
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But  I  forget  that  it  is  not  my  preEent  business  to  re- 
commend geoerosity  and  benevolence)  or  to  paint  in  their 
true  colours,  all  ihe  genuine  charms  of  the  social  virtues. 
These,  indeed,  sufKciently  engage  every  heart,  on  the  first 
sppreheosion  of  them  ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  abstain  from 
some  sally  of  panegyric,  as  often  as  they  occur  in  dis- 
course or  reasoning.  But  our  object  here  being  more  the 
qieculative,  than  the  practical  part  of  morals,  it  will  sufBce 
to  remark  (what  will  readily,  1  believe,  be  allowed),  that 
no  qualities  are  more  entitled  to  the  general  good-will  and 
approbation  of  mankind  than  beneficence  and  humanity, 
friendship  and  gratitude,  natural  aifecLion  and  public  spirit, 
or  whatever  proceeds  from  a  tender  sympathy  with  others, 
and  a  generous  concern  for  our  kind  and  species.  Tbei^ 
wherever  they  appear,  seem  lo  transfuse  themselves,  in  a 
manner,  into  each  beholder,  and  to  call  forth,  in  their  own 
behalf,  the  same  favourable  and  afiectionate  sentiments 
which  they  exert  on  all  around. 


PART  II. 

Wx  may  observe,  that  in  displaying  the  praises  of  fmy 
humane,  beneficent  man,  there  is  one  circumstance  which 
never  fails  to  be  amply  insisted  on,  namely,  the  happiness 
and  satisfaction  derived  to  society  from  his  intercourse  and 
good  of!ices.  To  his  parents,  we  are  apt  to  say,  he  en- 
dears himf^lf  by  his  pious  attachment  and  duteous  can, 
still  more  than  by  the  connections  of  nature.  His  children 
never  feel  his  authority,  but  when  employed  for  their  ad- 
vantage. With  him,  the  ties  of  love  arc  consolidated  by 
beneficence  and  friendship.    The  tlea  of  fiiendship  sp- 
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proBch,  io  A  fond  observance  of  each  obliging  office,  to 
those  of  love  and  inclinntioD.  His  domestics  and  depen- 
dents liave  in  bim  a  sure  resource,  and  no  longer  dread  the 
power  of  fortune,  but  so  far  as  she  exercises  it  over  bim. 
From  him  the  hungry  receive  food,  the  naked  clothing, 
the  ignorant  and  slothful  skill  and  industry.  Like  the  sun, 
an  inferior  minister  of  Providence,  he  cheers,  invigorates 
and  sustains  the  surrounding  world. 

If  con6ned  to  private  life,  the  sphere  of  his  activity  is 
narrower;  but  his  influence  is  all  benign  and  gentle.  If 
exalted  into  a  higher  station,  mankind  and  posterity  reap 
the  fruit  of  his  labours. 

At  these  topics  of  praise  never  fail  to  be  employed,  and 
with  success,  where  we  would  inspire  esteem  for  any  one ; 
may  it  not  thence  be  concluded,  that  the  Utility  result- 
ing from  the  social  virtues,  forms,  at  least,  a,  part  of  their 
merit,  and  is  one  source  of  that  approbation  and  regard  so 
universally  paid  to  them  '{ 

When  we  recommend  even  an  animal  or  a  plant  as  use 
Jul  and  benefi<:ial,  we  give  it  an  applause  and  recommenda- 
tion suited  to  itii  nature.  As,  on  the  other  hand,  reflec- 
tion on  the  baneful  influence  of  any  of  these  inferior  beings 
tlways  inspires  us  with  the  sentiment  of  aversion.  The  eye 
is  pleased  with  the  prospect  of  corn-fields  and  loaded  vine- 
yards t  horses  grazing,  and  flocks  pasturing  :  But  flies  the 
"  view  of  briers  and  brambles,  affording  shelter  to  wolves 

d  serpents. 

A  machine,  .1  piece  of  furniture,  a  vestment,  a  house 


well  contrived  for  u 


;  and  conveniency,  is  ! 


Q  far  beautiful. 


and  is  contemplnted  with  pleasure  and  approbation.     An 
experienced  eye  is  here  sensible  to  many  excellencies  which 

cape  persons  ignorant  and  uninstructed. 

Can  any  thing  stronger  be  said  in  praise  of  »  ptofessionf 
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■uch  as  merchandise  or  manufacture,  than  to  observe  the 
advantages  which  it  procures  to  society?  And  is  not  a 
monk  and  inquisitor  enraged  when  we  treat  his  order  as 
useless  or  pernicious  to  mankind  ? 

The  liistorlan  exults  in  displaying  the  benefit  arising 
from  his  labours.  The  writer  of  romance  alleviates  or  de-> 
nies  the  bad  consequences  ascribed  to  his  manner  of  com- 
position. 

In  general,  what  praiae  is  implied  in  the  simple  epithet 
uiefitl!  What  reproach  in  the  contrary  ! 

Your  gods,  says  Cicero ',  in  opposition  to  the  Epicu- 
reans, cannot  justly  claim  any  worship  or  adoration  with 
whatever  imaginary  perfections  you  may  suppose  them 
endowed.  They  are  totally  useless  and  inactive.  Even 
ibe  EcypTtANs,  whom  you  so  much  ridicule,  never  conse- 
crated any  animal  but  on  account  of  its  utility. 

The  sceptics  assert ",  though  absurdly,  that  tlie  origin  of 
all  religious  worship  was  derived  from  the  utility  of  inani- 
mate objects,  as  the  sun  and  moon  to  the  support  and  well- 
being  of  mankind.  This  is  also  the  common  reason  as- 
signed by  historians  for  the  deification  of  eminent  heroes 
and  legislators  '. 

To  plant  a  tree,  to  cultivate  a  field,  to  beget  children ; 
meritorious  acts,  according  to  the  rehgion  of  Zoroaster. 

In  all  determinations  of  morality,  this  circumstance  of 
public  utility  is  ever  principally  in  view;  and  wherever 
disputes  arise,  eitlicr  in  philosophy  or  common  life,  con- 
cerning the  bounds  of  duty,  the  question  cannot,  by  any 
means,  be  decided  with  greater  certainty,  than  by  ascer- 
taining, on  any  side,  the  true  interests  of  mankind.     If 
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iay  false  opinion,  embraced  from  appearances,  faas  been 
found  to  prevail ;  as  soon  as  Farther  experience  and  sound- 
er  reasoning  have  given  us  Justcr  notions  of  human  affairs, 
we  retract  our  first  sentiment,  and  adjust  anew  the  boun- 
daries  of  moral  good  and  evil. 

Giving  alms  to  common  beggars  is  naturally  praised  ; 
because  it  seems  to  carry  relief  to  the  diiitreesed  and  indi- 
gent :  But  when  we  observe  the  encouragement  tlience 
arising  to  idleness  and  debauchery,  we  regard  that  species 
of  charity  rather  as  a  weakness  than  a  virtue. 

TyrannicidCt  or  the  assassination  of  usurpers  and  oppre^ 
live  princes,  wa<  highly  extolled  in  ancient  limes ;  because 
it  both  freed  mankind  from  many  of  these  monsters,  and 
seemed  to  keep  the  others  in  awe  whom  the  sword  or  poi- 
Dard  could  not  reach.  But  history  and  experience  having 
since  convinced  us,  that  this  practice  increases  the  jealousy 
and  cruelty  of  princes,  a  Timoleon  and  b  Brutus,  though 
treated  with  indulgence  on  account  of  the  prejudices  of  > 
tbeir  times,  are  now  considered  as  very  improper  model*  , 
lor  imilatioD.  ' 

JLibcrality  in  princes  is  regarded  as  a  mark  of  benefi- 
cence :  But  when  it  occurs,  that  the  homely  bread  of  the 
honest  and  industrious  is  often  thereby  convened  into  de- 
licious cBtes  for  the  idle  and  the  prodigal,  we  soon  retract 
our  heedless  praibes.     The  regrets  of  a  prince,  for  having 
lost  B  day,  were  noble  and  generous ;  but  hud  he  intend»  t 
ed    to   have  spent  it  in  acts  of  gi'iierosily  to  his  greedy  j 
courtiers,  it  was  better  lost  than  misemployed  after  that   i 
manner. 

Luxury,  or  a  refinement  on  the  pleasures  and  conv^  _ 
niences  of  life,  had  long  been  supposed  tlie  source  of  every 
corruption  in  government,  and  the  immediate  cause  of  fiu>  j 
lion,  sedition^  civil  wars,  and  the  total  loss  of  liberty.     It  J 
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was  therefore  univenally  regarded  as  a  vice,  and  nas  oa 
object  of  dcclBmatioo  to  all  satirists  and  severe  moralisu. 
Those  who  prove,  or  ntlcnipt  to  prove,  that  such  refine- 
aicnts  rather  tend  to  the  iitreasc  uf  industry,  civility,  aad 
arts,  regulate  anew  our  mtni^^  us  well  as /lo/iYiVo^  sentiments, 
and  represent,  as  laudable  or  innocent,  what  had  formerly 
been  regarded  as  pernicious  and  blameable. 

Ujion  the  whole,  then,  it  seems  undeniable, /Ao/ nothing 
can  bestow  more  merit  on  any  human  creature  than  the 
•entiment  of  benevolence  in  an  eminent  degree;  and  that 
apart,  at  least,  of  its  merit,  arises  from  its  tendency  to 
promote  the  interests  of  our  species,  and  bestow  happinew 
on  human  society.  We  carry  our  view  into  the  salutaiy 
consequences  of  such  a  character  and  disposition ;  and 
whatever  has  so  benign  an  influence,  and  forwards  so  de- 
sirable an  end,  is  beheld  with  complacency  and  pleasure. 
The  social  virtues  are  never  regarded  without  their  bene- 
ficial tendencies,  nor  viewed  as  barren  and  unfruiti'ul.  The 
happiness  of  mankind,  the  order  of  society,  the  harmony 
of  families,  the  mutual  support  of  friends,  are  always  cun- 
udered  as  the  result  of  the  gentle  dominion  over  the  breasts 
of  men. 

'  How  considerable  a  pari  of  their  merit  we  oui^ht  to  as- 
cribe to  their  utility,  will  better  appear  from  future  disqui- 
litions '  i  as  well  as  the  reason  why  this  circumstance  his 
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OF  JOSTICE. 


PART  I. 


That  Jdstice  is  useful  to  society,  and  consequently  that 
part  of  its  merit,  at  least,  must  arise  from  that  considera- 
tion, it  would  be  a  superfluous  undertaking  to  prove.  That 
public  utility  is  the  sole  origin  of  Justice,  and  that  reflec- 
tions on  the  beneBcial  consequences  of  this  virtue  arc  the 
foi«  foundation  of  its  merit ;  this  proposition,  being  more 
curious  and  important,  will  better  deservp  our  examina- 
tion and  inquiry. 

Let  us  suppose,  that  nature  has  bestowed  on  the  human 
race  such  profuse  abundance  of  oil  external  conveniences, 
that,  without  any  uncertainty  in  the  event,  without  any 
care  or  industry  on  our  part,  every  Indiviclual  finds  him- 
self fully  provided  with  whatever  his  most  voracious  appe- 
tites can  want,  or  luxurious  imagination  wish  or  desire. 
His  natural  beautyi  we  shall  supposci  surpasses  all  acqui- 
red ornaments  :  The  perpetual  clemency  of  llie  seasons  ren- 
ders useless  all  clothes  or  covering  :  The  raw  herbage  af- 
foida  bim  Ihc  moBt  delicious  fore ;  the  clear  fountain,  tlic 
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richest  beverage.  No  laborious  occupation  required :  No 
e;  No  navigation.  Music,  poetry,  nnd  contempla- 
tion, form  his  sole  business  :  Conversation,  mirth,  and 
friendship,  his  sole  amusement. 

It  aeems  evident,  that,  in  such  a  happy  stale,  every  other 
social  virtue  would  flourish,  and  receive  ti^nfuld  increase; 
but  the  cautious,  jealous  virtue  of  justice,  would  never  once 
liave  been  dreamed  of.  For  what  purpose  mnlce  a  parti- 
tion of  goods,  where  every  one  has  already  more  than  e- 
nough  ?  Why  give  rise  to  property,  where  there  cannot 
possibly  be  any  injury?  Why  call  this  object  mine,  when, 
upon  the  seizing  of  it  by  another,  I  need  but  stretch  out 
my  hand  to  possess  myself  of  what  is  equally  valunble  ? 
Justice,  in  that  case,  being  totally  Useless,  would  be  an 
idle  ceremonial,  and  could  never  posaibly  have  place  in  the 
catalogue  of  virtues. 

We  Bce,  even  in  the  present  necessitous  condition  of 
mankind,  that,  wherever  any  benefit  is  bestowed  by  nature 
in  an  unlimited  abundance,  we  leave  it  always  in  common 
among  the  whole  human  race,  and  make  no  subdivisions 
of  right  and  property.  Water  and  air,  though  the  most 
necessary  of  all  objects,  are  not  challenged  as  the  property 
of  individuals;  nor  can  any  man  commit  injustice  by  the 
most  Iavi;^h  use  and  enjoyment  of  these  blessings.  In  fer- 
tile extensive  countries,  with  few  inhabitants,  laud  is  re- 
garded on  the  same  footing.  And  no  topic  is  so  much  in- 
sisted on  by  those  who  defend  llie  liberty  of  the  seas,  as  the 
unexhausted  use  of  them  in  navigation.  Were  the  advan- 
tages procured  by  navigation  as  inexhaustible,  these  rea- 
soners  had  never  had  any  adversaries  to  refute ;  nor  had 
any  claims  ever  been  advanced  of  (k  separate,  exclusive  do- 
minion over  the  ocean. 

It  may  happen,  in  some  countries,  at  some  periods,  tl 
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ilicrc  be  established  s  property  in  water,  none  in  land  * ; 
if  the  latter  be  in  greater  abundance  than  can  be  used  by 
the  inbabitants,  and  the  former  be  found  with  difficulty, 
and  in  very  small  quantities. 

Again :  Suppose,  that  though  the  necesitities  of  the  human 
race  coiilinue  the  same  as  at  present,  yet  the  mind  is  so  en- 
larged* and  so  replete  with  friendship  and  generosity,  that 
every  man  has  the  utmost  tenderness  for  every  man,  and 
feels  no  more  concern  for  his  own  interest  tlian  for  that  of 
his  fellows  :  It  seems  evident,  that  the  Use  of  Justice  would, 
in  this  case,  be  suspended  by  such  an  extensive  benevo- 
lence, nor  would  the  divisions  and  barriers  of  property  and 
obligation  have  ever  been  thought  of.  Why  should  1  bind 
another,  by  a  deed  or  promise,  to  do  me  any  good  office, 
nhen  I  know  that  be  is  already  prompted,  by  the  strong- 
est inclination,  to  seek  my  happiness,  and  would,  of  liim- 
self,  perforin  the  desired  service;  except  the  hurt  he  tliere- 
by  receives  be  greater  than  the  benefit  accruing  to  me :  In 
which  case  he  knows  that,  from  my  innate  humanity  and 
friendship,  I  should  be  the  first  to  oppose  myself  to  his  im- 
prudent generosity.  Why  raise  landmarks  between  my 
neighbour's  field  and  mine,  when  my  heart  has  made  no 
division  between  our  interests  ;  but  shares  nil  his  joys  and 
sorrows  with  the  same  force  and  vivacity  as  if  originally  my 
own  ?  Every  man,  upon  thin  supposition,  bei  ng  a  second 
self  to  another,  would  trust  all  his  interests  to  the  discre.. 
tion  of  every  man ;  without  jealousy,  without  partition, 
witliout  distinction.  And  the  whole  human  race  would 
form  only  one  family ;  where  all  would  lie  in  common,  and 
be  uted  freely,  without  regard  to  properly  ;  but  cautious- 
ly too,  with  OB  entire  regard  to  the  necessities  of  each  io- 
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dividual,  as  if  our  own  interests  were  most  intimately  con- 
cerned. 

In  the  present  disposition  of  the  human  heartt  it  would 
perhaps  be  diiHcult  to  find  complete  instances  of  such  en- 
larged affections;  but  still  we  may  observe,  that  the  case 
of  families  approaches  towards  it ;  and  ihe  ttronger  the 
mutual  benevolence  is  among  the  individual,  the  nearer  it 
approaches  j  till  all  distinction  of  property  bei  in  a  great 
measure,  lost  and  confounded  among  them.  Between  mar- 
ried persons,  the  cement  of  friendship  is  by  the  laws  sup- 
posed so  strong  as  to  abolish  all  division  of  posseaeions,  and 
has  often,  in  reality,  the  force  ascribed  to  it.  And  it  is  ob- 
servable, that,  during  the  ardour  of  new  enthusiasms,  when 
every  principle  is  inflamed  into  extravagance,  the  commu- 
nity of  goods  has  frecjuently  been  uttempted ;  and  nothing 
but  experience  of  its  inconveniences,  from  the  returning  or 
disguised  selfishness  of  men,  could  make  the  imprudent  fa- 
natics adopt  anew  the  ideas  of  justice  and  of  separate  pro- 
perty. So  true  is  it  that  this  virtue  derives  its  existence 
entirely  from  its  necessary  use  to  the  intercourse  and  social 
state  of  mankind. 

To  make  this  truth  more  evident,  let  us  reverse  the  fore- 
going suppositions;  and,  carrying  every  thing  to  the  op- 
posite extreme,  consider  what  would  be  the  effect  of  these 
new  situations.  Suppose  a  society  to  fall  into  such  want 
of  all  common  necessaries,  that  the  utmost  frugality  and 
industry  cannot  preserve  the  greater  number  from  perish- 
ing, and  the  whole  from  extreme  misery;  ll  will  readilvi 
I  believe,  be  admitted,  that  the  strict  laws  of  justice  are  sns- 
pendcd,  in  such  a  pressing  emergence,  and  give  place  to 
the  stronger  motives  of  necessity  and  self-preservation.  Is 
it  any  crime,  after  a  shipwreck,  to  seize  whatever  means  or 
instrument  of  safety  one  can  lay  bold  of,  without  regard  to 
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Irtrmer  ItmitationB  of  pmpcny  ?  Or  if  a  city  besieged  were 
perishing  with  hunger ;  can  ve  imagine  ihat  men  vrill 
see  any  means  of  preservation  before  them,  and  lose 
their  lives,  from  a  scrupulous  rcgnrd  to  what,  in  other  si- 
InMrofW,  would  be  the  rules  of  equity  and  justice?  The 
UsB  and  Tendency  of  that  virtue  is  to  procure  happi- 
lieu  and  security,  by  preserving  order  in  society  :  But 
wfacre  the  jodety  is  ready  to  perish  from  extreme  necessi- 
ty, no  greater  evil  can  be  dreaded  from  violence  and  in- 
justice ;  and  every  man  may  now  provide  for  himself  by 
all  the  meaiiB  which  prudence  can  dictate,  or  humanity 
permit.  The  public,  even  in  less  urgent  necessities,  opens 
granaries  without  the  consent  of  proprietors ;  as  justly  sup- 
posing, that  the  authority  of  magistracy  may,  consistent 
with  e<(uily,  extend  so  fur :  But  were  any  number  of  men 
to  assemble,  without  the  tie  of  laws  or  civil  jurisdiction  j 
tvonid  an  equal  partition  of  bread  in  a  famine,  though  el- 
fected  by  power  and  even  violence,  be  regarded  as  crimi- 
nal or  injurious? 

Suppose,  likewise,  that  it  should  be  a  virtuous  man's  fate 
to  fall  into  the  society  of  ruffians  j  remote  from  the  pro- 
tection of  laws  and  government;  what  conduct  must  he 
embrace  in  that  melancholy  situation  i  He  sees  such  a  des- 
perate rapaciousness  prevail  j  such  a  disregard  to  equity, 
such  contempt  of  order,  such  stupid  blindness  to  future 
consequences,  as  must  immediately  have  the  most  tragical 
conclusion,  and  must  terminate  in  dcsiniction  to  the  greater 
number,  and  in  a  total  dissolution  of  society  to  the  rest. 
He,  mean  while,  can  have  no  other  ex|iedtent  than  to  arm 
himself,  to  whomever  the  sword  he  seizes,  or  the  bnckler, 
may  belong :  To  make  provisitm  of  all  means  of  defence 
and  security  :  And  his  particular  regard  to  justice  Iwing 
no  longer  of  UoB  to  hb  own  safety  or  that  of  olbers,  he 
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must  coDiult  (he  dictatca  of  aelf-preiervatiun  alone,  with- 
out concern  for  those  mho  no  longer  merit  bis  care  and  at- 
tention. 

When  any  man,  even  in  political  society,  renders  him- 
self by  hi:4  crime;  obnoxious  lo  the  public,  he  is  punished 
by  the  laws  in  his  goods  and  person  ;  that  is,  the  ordinary 
rules  of  justice  are,  wAh  regard  to  him,  suspended  for  a 
moment;  and  it  becomes  cijuitublc  to  inflict  on  him,  for 
the  bewjU  of  society^  what  otiitnvise  lie  could  not  suffer 
without  wrong  or  injury. 

'I'he  rage  and  violence  of  public  war ;  what  is  it  but  a 
suspension  of  justice  among  llic  warring  parties,  who  per- 
ceive that  this  virtue  is  now  no  lunger  of  any  use  or  advan- 
tage to  them?  The  laws  of  war,  which  then  succeed  to 
those  of  equity  and  justice,  are  rules  calculated  for  thca<i- 
I'antagf  and  uiili/j/  of  that  particular  state  iti  which  men 
are  now  placed.  And  were  a  civilized  nation  engaged  with 
barbarians,  who  observed  no  rules  even  of  war;  the  former 
must  also  suspend  their  ob^iervance  of  them,  where  they  no 
longer  serve  to  any  purpose;  and  must  render  every  ac- 
tion or  rencounter  as  bloody  and  pernicious  as  possible  to 
the  first  aggressors. 

Thus,  the  roles  of  equity  or  justice  depend  entirely  on 
the  particular  state  and  condition  in  which  men  are  placed, 
and  owe  their  origin  and  existence  to  that  Utilitv,  which 
results  to  the  public  from  their  strict  and  regular  obser- 
vnncc.  Reverse,  in  any  conslderablu  circumstance,  the 
condition  of  men :  Produce  extreme  abundance  or  eiLtreme 
necessity  :  Implant  in  the  human  breast  perfect  moderation 
and  humanity)  or  perfect  rapaciousncss  and  malice :  By 
rendering  justice  totally  useless,  you  thereby  totally  destroy 
its  essence,  and  suspend  Its  obligation  upon  mankind. 

The  commoa  situalion  of  society  is  a  medium  amidst  alt 
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ihcsc  extremes.  We  Are  naturally  partial  to  ourselves  and 
to  our  friends ;  but  are  capable  of  learning  the  advantage 
resulung  from  a  more  e(|uitable  conduct.  Few  enjoyments 
are  given  us  from  the  open  and  liberal  hand  of  nature ; 
but  by  art,  labour,  and  industry,  we  can  extract  thera  in 
great  abundance.  Hence  the  ideas  of  property  become 
necessary  in  oil  civil  society :  Hence  justice  derives  its  use- 
fulness to  the  public :  And  bencc  alone  arises  its  merit  and 
moral  obligation. 

These  conclusions  are  so  natural  and  obvious,  that  they 
have  not  escaped  even  the  poels  in  their  descriptions  of  the 
felicity  attending  the  {golden  age  or  the  reign  of  Saturn. 
The  seasons,  in  that  first  period  of  nature,  were  so  tem- 
perate, if  we  credit  these  agreeable  fictions,  that  there  van 
no  necessity  for  men  to  provide  themselves  with  clothes 
and  bouses,  as  a  security  against  the  violence  of  bent  and 
cold  :  The  rivers  flowed  with  wine  and  milk:  The  oaks 
yielded  honey:  And  Nature  spontaneously  produced  her 
greatest  delicacies.  Nor  were  these  the  chief  advantages 
of  that  happy  age.  Tempests  were  not  alone  removed 
from  nature;  but  those  more  furious  tempests  were  un- 
known to  human  breasts,  which  now  cause  such  uproar, 
and  engender  such  confusion.  Avarice,  ambition,  crucltj-, 
selfishness,  were  never  heard  of :  Cordial  affection,  com- 
passion, sympathy,  were  the  only  movements  with  which 
the  mind  wai  yet  acquainted.  Even  the  punctilious  dis- 
tinction of  mine  and  i/iinc  was  banished  from  among  that 
fanppy  race  of  mortals,  and  carried  with  it  the  very  notion 
of  property  and  obligation,  justice  and  injustice. 

This  poetical  fiction  of  the  golden  age  is,  in  some  re- 
spects, of  n  piece  with  the  pkilosopkical  fiction  of  the  stale 
of  nature  i  only  that  the  former  is  represented  as  the  moit 
charming  and  most  peaceable  condition  which  can  possi- 
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b)j  be  inmgincd ;  wUereas  tlic  latter  is  pninied  out  as  a 
state  of  mutuni  war  and  violence,  ntteiidnl  witii  llie  most 
extreme  neceMity.  On  i\te  first  origin  of  tnankiml,  we  are 
told,  their  ignorance  and  savage  nature  were  so  prevaJenl, 
tliat  tbey  could  give  no  mutual  trust,  but  must  each  de- 
pend upon  himself,  and  hit  oWn  force  or  cdnntng  for  pro- 
tection and  security.  No  low  was  heard  of ;  Ko  rule  of 
justice  known  :  No  distinction  of  property  r^arded :  Power 
was  the  only  mc.nsure  of  right  j  and  a  |icrpelual  War  of  all 
against  all  was  tlie  result  of  men's  ttntamed  selfishness  and 
barbarity  *. 

Whether  Buch  a  condition  of  human  nature  could  ever 
exist,  or  if  it  did,  could  continue  so  long  as  to  merit  the 
appellation  o(  a  state,  may  justly  be  doubted.  Mra  are 
necessarily  born  in  a  family-socii'ty  at  least ;  and  are  train- 
ed up  by  their  parents  to  some  rule  of  conduct  and  beha- 
viour. But  this  must  be  admitted,  that,  if  such  «  state  of 
mutual  war  and  violence  was  ever  real,  the  sospeiiston  of 
all  laws  of  justice,  from  their  absolute  inutility,  is  a  necei- 
sary  and  infallible  consequence. 

The  more  we  vary  our  views  of  human  life,  and  the 
newer  and  more  unusual  the  lights  are  in  which  we  survey 
it,  the  more  shall  we  be  convinced,  that  the  origin  here 
signed  for  the  virtue  of  justice  is  real  and  satisfactory. 

Were  there  a  species  of  creatures  intermingled  with 
which,  though  rational,  were  )x>sce5sed  of  such  infer! 
strength,  both  of  body  and  mind,  that  they  were  incapable 
of  (dl  resistance,  and  could  never,  upon  the  highest  provo- 
cation, make  us  feel  the  cfiects  of  their  resentment ;  the 
necessary  conser|uence,  I  think  is,  that  we  t^houtd  be  hound, 
by  tke  laws  of  bumaQity,  to  give  gentle  usage 
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lures,  but  should  noli  properly  speaking,  lie  under  any 
restraint  of  justice  nilb  regard  to  them,  nor  could  they 
possess  any  right  or  property  exclusive  of  such  arbitrary 
lords.  Our  intercourse  with  them  could  not  be  called  so- 
ciety, which  supposes  a  degree  of  equality  ;  but  nbioluic 
commtuid  oa  the  one  side,  and  servile  obedience  on  the 
oilier.  Whatever  we  covet,  ihcy  must  instantly  resign. 
Our  permission  is  the  only  tenure  by  which  they  hold  their 
possessions :  Our  compassion  and  kindness  the  only  check 
by  which  they  curb  our  lawless  will :  And  us  no  incon- 
venieace  ever  results  from  the  exercise  of  &  power  so  lirm* 
ly  cslabli^ed  in  nature,  the  restraints  of  justice  and  pro- 
perty, beiog  totally  useless,  would  never  have  plucc  in  so 
unequal  a  confederacy. 

This  is  plainly  the  situation  of  men  with  regard  to  ani- 
mals ;  and  how  far  these  may  be  said  to  possess  reason,  I 
leave  it  to  others  to  determine.  The  great  superiorily  of 
civilized  Europeans  above  barbarous  Indians,  templed  us 
to  imagine  ourselves  on  the  same  fooling  with  regard  to 
them,  and  made  us  throw  off  ail  restraints  of  justice,  and 
even  of  hnmanity,  in  our  treatment  of  them.  In  many  na- 
tions, the  female  sex  are  reiluccd  to  like  slavery,  and  arc 
rendered  incapable  of  all  properly,  in  opposition  to  their 
lordly  masters.  But  though  the  males,  when  united,  have 
in  all  countries  bodily  force  suflicient  to  maintain  this  s^ 
vere  tyranny ;  yet  such  arc  the  insinuations,  address,  and 
charms  of  their  fair  companions,  that  women  are  common- 
ly able  to  break  the  confederacy,  and  share  with  the  other 
sex  in  ail  the  rights  and  privileges  of  society. 

Were  the  human  species  so  framed  by  nature  as  that 
each  individual  possessed  within  himself  every  faculty,  re- 
quisite both  for  his  own  preservatioa,  and  for  the  propaga- 
tion of  his  kind :  Were  all  society  and  intercourse  cut  off 
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between  man  and  man,  by  the  primary  intention  of  the 
Supreme  Creator:  It  seems  evident,  that  so  solitary  n  be- 
ing would  be  as  much  incapable  of  justice  as  of  social  dis- 
course and  conversation.  Where  mutual  regards  and  for- 
bearancc  serve  to  no  manner  of  purpose,  they  would  never 
direct  the  conduct  of  any  reasonable  man.  The  headJong 
course  of  the  passions  would  be  checked  by  no  reflection 
on  future  consequences.  And  as  each  man  Is  here  suppo- 
sed to  love  himself  alone,  and  to  depend  only  on  himself 
and  his  own  activity  for  safety  and  happiness,  he  would, 
on  every  occasion,  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  challenge 
the  preference  above  every  other  being,  to  none  of  which 
he  is  bound  by  any  ties,  either  of  nature  or  of  interest. 

But  suppose  the  conjunction  of  the  sexes  to  be  establinb- 
cd  in  nature,  a  family  immediately  arises ;  and  particular 
Tules  being  found  ret]uisite  for  its  subsistence,  these  arc  im- 
mediately embraced,  though  without  comprehending  the 
rest  of  mankind  within  tbeir  prescriptions.  Suppose  that 
several  families  unite  together  into  one  society,  which  is 
totally  disjoined  from  all  others,  the  rules  which  preserve 
peace  and  order  enlarge  themselves  to  the  utmost  extent  of 
that  society  ;  but  becoming  then  entirely  useless,  lose  their 
force  when  carried  one  step  farther.  But  again,  suppose 
that  several  distinct  societies  maintain  a  kind  of  intercourse 
for  mutual  convenience  and  advantage,  the  boundaries  of 
justice  still  grow  larger,  in  proportion  to  the  largeness  of 
men's  views,  and  the  force  of  iheir  mutual  connection. 
History,  experience,  reason,  sufliciently  instruct  us  in  this 
natural  progress  of  human  sentiments,  and  in  the  gradual 
enlargement  of  our  regards  to  justice,  in  proportion  as  we 
become  acquainted  with  the  extensive  utility  of  Ihiit  virt 
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If  we  examine  the  parfiatlar  laws  by  which  justice  is  di- 
rected, and  property  determined,  we  shall  still  be  presented 
with  the  same  conclusion.  The  good  of  mankind  is  the 
only  object  of  all  these  laws  nnd  regulations.  Not  only  is 
it  requisite  for  the  peace  and  interest  of  society,  that  men's 
possessions  should  be  separaletl ;  but  the  rules  which  we 
follow,  in  making  tfie  separation,  arc  such  as  can  best  be 
contrived  to  serve  farther  the  interests  of  society. 

We  shall  suppose,  tlial  a  creature  possessed  of  reason, 
but  unscqualnted  with  human  nature,  deliberates  with  him- 
self what  Roles  of  justice  or  property  would  best  promote 
public  interest,  and  establish  peace  and  security  among 
mankind :  His  most  obvious  thought  would  be,  to  assign 
the  largest  possession  to  the  most  extensive  virtue,  and 
give  every  one  the  power  of  doing  good,  proportioned  to 
his  iocUnation.  In  a  perfect  theocracy,  where  a  being  in- 
finitely intelligent  governs  by  particular  volitions,  this  rule 
would  certainly  have  place,  and  might  serve  to  the  wisest 
purposes;  But  were  mankind  to  execute  such  a  law,  so 
great  is  the  uncertainly  of  merit,  both  from  its  natural  ob- 
scurity, and  from  the  self-conceit  of  each  individual,  that 
no  determinate  rule  of  conduct  would  ever  result  from  it ; 
and  the  total  dissolution  of  society  must  be  the  immediaic 
consequence.  Fanatics  may  suppose,  (/lat  dominion  is 
/bunded  on  grace,  and  Ihal  saints  alone  inherit  the  earth  ,- 
but  the  civil  magistrate  very  justly  puts  these  sublime  theo- 
rists on  the  same  footing  with  common  robbers,  and  teaches 
them,  by  the  severest  discipline,  that  a  rule,  which  in  spe- 
culation may  seem  the  most  advantageous  to  society,  may 
yet  be  (bund  in  practice  totally  pernicious  and  destructive. 
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That  there  were  7c/(g/£iKi  fanatics  of  this  kind  ia  Eng- 
land during  the  civil  wars,  we  learn  from  hiiitory  ;  though 
it  is  probable  that  the  obvious  tendency  of  these  principles 
fxciled  such  liorror  in  msnkind,  m  soon  obliged  the  Jan. 
gerous  «iithuMastii  to  renounce)  or  at  least  CMiceal  their 
teniU.  Perhapii  the  lei'dlrrs  who  claimed  an  equal  distri- 
bution of  property',  were  a  kind  oijiolitical  fanatics,  which 
arose  from  the  religious  species,  and  more  opeuly  avowed 
their  pretcnsifHis ;  as  carrying  a  more  plausible  appearance, 
of  being  practicable  in  themselves,  as  well  as  usel'ui  to  hu- 
man society. 

It  must,  indeed)  be  confessed,  that  nature  is  so  liberal 
to  mankind,  that,  were  all  her  presents  equally  divided  a* 
mong  the  species,  and  improved  by  art  and  industry,  every 
individual  would  enjoy  all  the  necessaries,  and  even  most 
of  the  conitbrts  of  life  \  nor  would  ever  be  liable  to  any  ills, 
but  such  OS  might  accidentally  arise  from  tbe  sickly  trame 
and  constitution  of  his  body.  It  must  also  be  confessed, 
that  wherever  we  depart  from  this  equality,  we  rob  the 
poor  of  more  satisfaction  than  we  add  to  the  rich ;  and 
tliat  the  slight  gratification  of  a  frivolous  vanity  ia  one  io- 
dividual,  frequently  costs  more  than  breed  to  many  &iui- 
lics,  and  even  province*.  It  may  appear  withal,  that  tbe 
rule  of  equality,  as  it  would  be  highly  useful,  is  not  alto- 
gether mpraclicaUe  i  but  has  taken  place,  at  least  in  an 
imperfect  degree,  iQ  some  republics  j  particularly  that  of 
Sparta;  where  it  was  attended,  it  is  said,  with  ihe  most 
beneficial  consequences.  Not  to  mention,  that  the  Agra- 
rian laws,  so  frequently  claimed  in  Home,  and  carried  in- 
to execution  in  many  Greek  cities,  proceeded,  all  of  then, 
from  the  general  idea  of  the  utility  of  this  principle. 

But  historians,  and  even  common  sense,  may  iidurm  us, 
that  however  specioufl  these  ideas  ofpttj't-ct  equality  may 
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seem,  they  are  really  at  bottom  impraclkable ,-  anj  were 
they  not  so,  would  be  extremely  peniieioua  to  human  so- 
ciely.  Render  possessions  ever  so  equal,  men's  diScreiit 
degrees  otarl,  care,  ami  industry,  will  immediately  brcnk 
tiuit  equality.  Or  if  you  check  these  virtues,  you  reduce 
society  to  the  most  extreme  indii^euce ;  and,  iostenJ  of  pre- 
venting want  and  beggnry  in  a,  few,  render  it  unavoidable 
to  the  whole  commuoiiy.  The  most  vigorous  inqiiioition, 
too,  is  requisile  to  watch  every  inequality  on  its  first  ap- 
pcaraiiee ;  and  the  meet  severe  jurisdiction,  to  punish  and 
rvdress  it.  But  besides  that  so  much  authority  niu^t  soon 
degcaerate  into  tyranny,  and  be  exerted  wiih  great  par- 
tiulities ;  who  can  possibly  be  possessed  of  it,  in  such  a  si- 
tuation Si  is  here  supposed  ?  Perfect  e<|Uality  of  possessions, 
destroying  all  subordination,  weakens  extremely  the  au- 
thority of  magistracy,  and  must  reduce  all  power  nearly  to 
a  level,  as  well  as  property. 

We  may  conclude,  therefore,  that,  in  order  to  estahlish 
kws  for  the  regulation  of  property,  we  must  be  acquainted 
with  the  nature  and  situation  of  man ;  must  reject  appear- 
ances which  may  be  false,  though  specious ;  and  must 
seardi  for  those  rules,  which  arc,  on  the  whole,  most  usc- 
ftd  and  betiijiciui ,-  Vulgar  sense  and  slight  experience  are 
sufficient  for  this  purpose,  where  men  give  not  way  to  too 
selfish  atidity,  or  loo  extensive  enthusiasm. 

Who  sees  not,  for  instauce,  that  whatever  is  produced 
or  improved  by  man's  art  or  industry,  ought  for  ever  to  be 
secured  to  him,  in  order  to  give  encouragement  to  such 
us^yii/  habits  ai>d  accomplishments  ?  That  the  property 
ought  also  to  descend  to  children  and  relations,  for  the 
uroe  ui^f'ul  purgxney  That  It  maybe  alienated  by  consent, 
in  order  tu  beget  that  commerce  and  intercourse  whicli  is 
«o  iesi^M^  to  bwwan  society  i  And  that  nil  coutiacts  and 
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promises  ouglit  carefnUy  lo  be  fulfilled)  in  order  to  secure 
mutual  trust  nnd  confidence,  by  which  ihc  general  interest 
of  mankind  is  so  much  promoted  ? 

E^tuminc  llie  writers  on  the  laws  of  nalurC)  and  you  will 
I  always  find,  that,  whatever  principles  they  set  out  with,  they 
I  are  sure  to  terminate  here  at  last,  and  to  assign,  as  the  til- 
)  timale  reason  for  every  rule  which  the}-  establish,  ihc  con- 
lience  and  necessities  of  mankind.  A  concession  thus 
■  extorted,  in  opposition  to  systema,  has  more  authority  than 
{  if  it  had  been  made  in  prosecution  of  them. 

What  other  reason,  indeed,  could  writers  ever  give  why 
this  must  be  mine  and  that  t/oias,  since  uninstructed  na- 
'  ture,  surely,  never  made  any  such  distinction  ?  Tbc  objects 
I  which  receive  these  appellations  are  of  themselves  foreign 
y  to  us ;  they  are  totally  disjoined  and  separated  from  us ; 
and  nothing  but  the  general  interests  of  society  can  form 
f  the  connection. 

Sometimes  the  interests  of  Kocicty  may  require  a  rule  of 
I  justice  in  a  particular  case,  but  may  not  determine  any 
r  particular  rule,  among  several,  which  are  all  equally  bene- 
ficial. In  that  case  the  slightest  analogies  are  laid  hold  of, 
in  order  to  prevent  that  indifference  and  ambiguity  which 
would  be  the  source  of  perpetual  dissension.  Thus,  pos- 
session alone,  and  first  possession,  is  supposed  to  convey 
properly,  where  nobo<ly  else  has  any  preceding  claim  and 
pretension.  M.iny  of  the  reasonings  of  lawyers  are  of  this 
analogical  nature,  and  depend  on  very  slight  connections 
of  the  imagination. 

Docs  any  one  scruple,  in  extraordinary  cases,  to  vioUte 
all  regard  to  the  private  property  of  individuals,  and  sacri- 
fice lo  public  interest  a  distinction  which  had  been  esta- 
blished for  the  sake  of  that  interest?  The  safely  of  the  peo- 
ple is  the  supreme  law :  All  other  particular  laws  are  inb- 
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ordinate  to  it,  anil  dependent  on  it :  And  if,  in  the  com- 
mon  course  of  things,  they  be  followed  and  regarded,  it  is 
only  because  the  public  safety  and  interest  commanli/  de- 
mand BO  equal  and  impartial  an  administration. 

Sometimes  both  ulililij  and  analog  fail,  and  leave  the 
laws  of  justice  in  tola!  uncertainty.  Thus,  it  is  highly  re- 
quisite, that  prescripiion  or  long  possession  should  convey 
property;  but  nhat  number  of  days,  or  months,  or  years, 
should  be  sufficient  for  tliat  purpose,  it  is  impossible  for 
reason  alune  lo  determine.  Civil  iaies  here  snpply  the 
place  of  the  natural  cade,  and  assign  difierent  terms  for 
preiicription,  according  to  the  different  utililies  proposed 
by  the  legislator.  Bdls  of  exchange  and  promissory- notes, 
by  the  laws  of  most  countries,  prescribe  sooner  than  bonds, 
and  mortgages,  and  contracts  of  a  more  formal  nature. 

In  general,  we  may  observe,  that  all  questions  of  pro- 
perty are  subordinate  to  the  authority  of  civil  laws,  which 
extend,  restrain,  modify)  and  alter  the  rules  of  natural  jus- 
tice, according  to  the  particular  convenience  of  each  com- 
munity. The  laws  have,  or  ought  to  have,  a  constant  re- 
ference  to  the  constitution  of  government,  the  manners,  the 
climate,  the  religion,  the  commerce,  the  situation  of  each 
society.  A  late  author  of  genius,  as  well  as  learning,  ha» 
prosecuted  this  subject  at  large,  and  has  established  from 
these  principles  a  system  of  political  knowledge,  which  a- 
bounds  in  ingentoua  and  brilliant  thoughts,  and  is  not 
wanting  in  solidity '. 

ttliat  is  a  mail's pioperli/ ?  Any  thing  which  it  is  lawful 
for  him,  and  for  him  alone  to  use.  Bi4/  w/iat  ndc  fiaiv  we. 
In)  v>hich  xc  can  diUiaguiih  these  ubjects  ?  Here  we  must  have 
Lo  staintcs,  customs,  precedents,  analogies,  and  a 
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hundred  other  circiimstaiices  i  some  of  which  are  cuostunt 
and  Inflexible,  some  variable  and  arbitrary-  But  the  ulti- 
mate point,  ill  which  tlicy  nil  professedly  terminate,  is  ibc 
interest  and  happiness  of  humaa  society.  Wliere  tliis  ear 
ters  not  into  consideration)  nothing  can  appear  more  whim- 
■ical,  unnatural,  aud  even  superstitious,  than  all  or  most  of 
the  laws  of  justice  and  of  property. 

Those  who  ridicule  vulgnr  superstitions,  and  expose  the 
folly  of  particular  regards  to  meats,  days,  places,  poUures, 
•pparel,  have  an  easy  task ;  while  they  consider  all  the 
qualities  and  relations  of  the  objectS)  and  discover  no  ade- 
quate cause  for  that  aflcctiun  or  antipathy,  veneration  or 
horror,  which  have  so  mighty  an  influence  over  a  consider- 
able part  of  mankind.  A  Syrian  would  have  starved  rather 
than  taste  pigeons ;  an  Egyptian  would  not  have  af^oacii- 
ed  bacon  :  But  if  these  species  of  food  be  examined  by  the 
B^seE  of  sight,  smell,  or  taste,  or  scrutinized  by  the  KieBCM 
of  chemistry,  medicine,  or  physics,  no  difierence  is  em 
found  between  them  and  any  other  species,  nor  can  kbit 
precise  circumstance  be  pitched  on,  which  may  offiird  > 
just  foundation  for  the  religious  passion.  A  fowl  on  Tbiirf> 
day  is  lawful  food  ;  on  Friday  abominable  :  K^e,  io  ibta 
bouw,  and  in  this  diocese,  arc  permitted  during  l>eot  t  a 
hundred  paces  faiiher,  to  eat  them  is  a  damnable  sin.  TUi 
earth  or  building,  yesterday,  was  profane ;  to-day,  by  the 
muttering  of  certain  words,  it  has  become  holy  and  lacTML 
Such  reflections  as  these,  In  ihc  mouth  of  a  philosopher, 
one  may  safely  say,  are  (uo  obvious  to  have  any  influence » 
because  they  must  always,  to  every  man,  occur  at  first  tight } 
and  where  they  prevail  not  of  themselves,  they  are  sunly 
obstructed  by  education,  prejudice,  and  passion,  not  far^  ig^ 
norancc  or  mistake. 

It  may  appear  to  u  cureless  view,  or  rather  a  too  ab- 
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atractctl  reflection,  that  there  enters  a  like  Eitpcrslition  in- 
to at)  ihcsPDtiinents  orjiit.ticc  ;  nod  that,  if  a  man  export 
its  ot^ect,  or  what  we  call  property,  to  the  same  scrutiny  j 
dacate  and  sctcnce,  lie  will  not,  by  the  most  accurate  in- 
quiry, find  any  foundation  fur  the  dilFercnce  made  by  mo-  I 
rel  sentiment.     I  may  lawfully  nourish  myself  from  tliii  j 
treei  but  llie  fruit  of  another  of  the  same  species,  ten  paces  j 
oSj  it  IE  criminal  for  me  to  touch.     Had  I  worn  tliis  appa- 
rel an  hour  ago,  1  had  merited  the  severest  punishment  |  I 
but  a  man,  by  pronouncing  a  few  magical  syllables,  liaa  J 
now  rendered  it  fit  fur  my  use  and  service.      Were  thit  1 
house  placed  in  the  neighbouring  territory,  it  had  been  im- 
moral  for  me  to  dwell  in  it ;  but  being  built  on  this  side 
tbc  river,  it  is  subject  to  a  different  municipal  law,  and  by 
its  becoming  oine   I  incur  no  blame  or  censure.      The 
Bame  species  of  reasoning,  it  may  be  thought,  wliicli  so  suc- 
cenively  exposes  superstition,  is  also  applicable  to  justice  i 
nor  is  it  possible,  in  the  one  case,  more  than  in  the  other, 
lo  {loint  out,  in  the  object,  that  precise  quality  or  ciroun* 
stance,  which  is  the  foundation  of  the  sentiment. 

But  there  is  this  material  dilTercnce  between  siipentition 
and  justice,  that  the  fiu'nicr  is  frivolous,  useless  and  i>ur- 
denaome  ■■,  the  latter  is  absolutely  rctguisitc  to  the  weii-heing 
of  mankinHl,  and  existence  of  society.  When  we  abstract 
from  ^Ms  droumstance  (for  it  is  loo  apparent  ever  to  be 
overlooketi),  it  mui^t  be  confessed,  that  all  regards  to  right 
and  property  seem  entirely  without  foundation,  as  much 
as  tlie  grossest  and  most  vulgar  superstition.  Were  the 
interests  of  society  nowise  concerned,  it  is  as  unintelligible 
why  another's  articulating  certain  sounds,  implying  con- 
sent, should  change  the  nature  of  my  actions  with  regard 
to  a  particular  object,  as  why  the  reciting  of  a  liturgy  by  a 
priest,  in  a  certain  habit  and  posture,  should  dedicate  a 
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heap  or  brick  nnd  timber,  and  render  it,  thenceforth  anil 
for  ever,  sacred '. 

These  reflections  nrc  Tur  from  weakening  the  obligations 
of  justice,  or  diminishing  any  thing  from  the  most  sacred 
atlcntion  to  property.  On  the  contrary,  such  sentiments 
must  acquire  new  force  fi'om  the  present  reasoning.  For 
what  stronger  fuundntion  can  be  desired  or  conceived  for 
any  duty,  than  lo  observe,  ihat  human  society,  or  even 
human  nature,  could  not  subsist,  without  the establishnicni 
of  it,  and  will  still  arrive  at  greater  degrees  of  happiness 
and  perfection,  the  more  inviolable  the  regard  ia  which  is 
paid  to  that  duty  ? 

The  dilemma  seems  obvious:  As  justice  evidently  tends 
to  promote  public  utility,  and  to  support  civil  society,  the 
sentiment  of  justice  is  either  derived  from  our  reflecting  on 
that  tendency,  or,  like  hunger,  thirst,  and  other  appetites, 
resentment,  love  of  life,  atiachment  to  offspring,  and  other 
passions,  arises  from  a  simple  original  inslinct  in  the  hu- 
man breast,  which  nature  has  implanied  for  like  salutary 
purposes.  If  the  latier  be  the  case,  it  follows,  lhat  proper- 
ty, which  is  the  object  of  justice,  is  also  distinguished  by  a 
limple,  original  instinct,  and  is  not  ascertained  by  any  ar- 
gument or  reflection.  But  who  is  there  that  ever  heard  of 
■uch  an  instinct?  Or  is  this  a  subject,  in  which  new  dt^ 
coveries  can  be  made?  We  may  as  well  expect  to  discover, 
in  the  body,  new  senses,  which  had  before  escaped  ihcob- 
Bervalion  uf  all  mankind. 

Bnt  farther,  though  it  seems  a  very  simple  proposition 
to  say,  lliBt  nature,  by  an  instinctive  sentiment,  distin- 
guishes property,  yet  in  reality  we  shall  find,  lhat  there  are 
required  for  that  purpose  ten  thousand  different  instim 
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and  these  emplovett  .ibout  objccU  of  the  greatest  intricacy 
and  nicest  dibcernmenl.     Tor  when  a  definition  a( ptoperm- 1 
ty  is  required,  that  relation  Is  found  to  resolve  itself  JDto*] 
any  possession  acquired  by  occupation,  by  industry,  b^  I 
prescription,  by  inheritance,  by  contract,  &c.     Can  Wi 
think  that  nature,  by  nn  original  instinct,  instructs  ns  ii 
ail  tliese  methods  of  acquisition  ? 

These  words,  loo,  inheritance  and  contract,  stand  fo^ 
ideas  infinitely  complicnlcd ;  and  to  de6iie  them  exactlyt 
a  hundred  volumes  of  laws,  and  a  thousand  volumes  of  J 
commentators,  have  not  been  found  sufficient.     Docs  n»* 
ture,  whoso  instincts  in  men  are  all  simple,  embrace  such  I 
complicated  and  artificial  objects,  and  create  a  ration^  J 
creature,  without  trusting  any  thing  to  the  operation  of  liil  1 
reason  ? 

But  even  though  all  this  were  admitled,  it  would  not  bfi  { 
satisfactory.     I'ositive  laws  can  certainly  transfer  property. 
It  is  by  another  original  instinct  that  we  recognise  [he  au- 
thority of  kings  and  senates,  and  mark  ail  the  boundariei 
of  their  jurisdiction?    Judges,  too,  even  though  their  sen*  1 
tence  be  erroneous  and  illegal,  must  be  atluwcd,  fur  the   i 
uke  of  peace  aud  order,  to  have  decisive  aulliority,  \ixA  ' 
uUimatcly  to  determine  property.      Have  wc  original,  in>  1 
note  ideas  of  praetors,  and  chancellors,  and  juries?    Who  j 
sees  not,  that  all  these  institutions  arise  merely  from  tba  | 
necessities  of  human  society  ? 

AD  birds  of  the  same  species,  in  every  age  and  country, 
build  their  nests  alike:  In  this  we  see  the  force  of  instincts  I 
Men,  in  different  times  and  places,  frame  their  houses  di&  ' 
ferently :  Here  we  jierceive  the  influence  of  reason  and   | 
custom.     A  like  inference  may  be  drawn  from  comparing 
the  instinct  of  generalion  and  the  institution  of  property. 

How  great  soever  the  variety  of  municipal  laws,  it  must 
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be  confceseij,  that  their  chief  outlines  pretty  regularly  con- 
cur ;  because  the  purjiosc«  to  which  they  tend  arc  every- 
where exactly  aimilar.  In  like  manner,  alt  houses  hare  » 
roof  and  wnlU,  window*  and  chimneys,  though  diTerEi6ed 
in  their  shape,  figure,  and  rnateriais.  The  purposes  of  tb« 
latter,  directed  to  the  conreniencra  of  human  life,  diico- 
vcr  not  more  plainly  their  origin  from  reason  and  reflec- 
tion, than  do  Uiose  of  the  funaer,  which  poi&t  all  to  a  like 
end. 

I  need  rot  mention  the  variations,  which  all  the¥ules  of 
property  receive  from  the  finer  turns  and  connection*  ol' 
the  imagination,  and  from  the  subtiities  and  abstntctioni 
of  law-lopics  and  reasonings.  There  is  no  )x>ssibility  of 
reconciling  this  obserratioa  to  the  notion  of  original  in- 
stincts. 

What  alone  will  beget  a  doubt  concerning  the  theory 
on  which  I  insist,  is  the  influence  of  education  ind  ac- 
quired Iiabiis,  by  which  we  arc  so  accustomed  to  blame  in- 
justice, that  we  are  not,  in  every  instance,  conscious  of  any 
immediate  reflection  on  the  pernicious  consequences  of  it 
The  Tjcws  the  most  familiar  to  us  are  apt,  for  that  very 
reason,  to  escape  us;  and  what  we  have  very  frequently 
performed  from  certain  motives,  wearecpt  likewise  to  con- 
tinue mechanically,  without  recalling,  on  every  occasioHi 
the  reflections  which  flrst  determined  ns.  The  convenience, 
or  rather  necessity,  which  leads  to  justice,  is  so  universal, 
and  every  where  points  so  much  to  the  same  rules,  that  the 
habit  takes  place  in  all  societies ;  and  it  is  not  nilhoul 
Mime  scrutiny  that  we  are  able  to  ascertain  its  true  origin. 
The  matter,  however,  is  not  so  obscure,  but  that,  even  in 
common  life,  we  have  every  moment  recourse  to  the 
principle  of  public  utility,  and  ask,  If'iat  mnsl  btrome  o/' 
tke  KOiid,  if  such  inactices  prevail  P  How  could  socief^  tu(^- 
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sisi  under  such  disorders  ?  Were  the  distmction  or  sepa- 
ration of  posaessions  entirely  useless,  can  any  one  conceive 
that  it  ever  ahoulil  have  obtained  in  society  ? 

Thus  we  Beein,  upon  the  whole,  to  have  attained  a 
knowledge  of  the  force  of  that  principle  here  insisted  on, 
and  can  determine  what  deji^ree  of  esteem  or  moral  appro- 
bation may  result  from  reflections  on  public  interest  and 
utility.  The  necessity  of  justice  to  the  support  of  society 
is  the  SOLE  foundation  of  that  virtue ;  and  since  no  moral 
excellence  iii  mure  highly  cEteeined,  we  may  conclude,  that 
thiscircumstsnceof  usefulness  has,  in  fjeneral,  the  strongest 
enerjry,  and  most  entire  command  over  our  sentiments.  It 
must  therefore  be  the  source  of  a  considerable  part  of  the 
merit  ascribed  to  humanily,  benevolence,  friendship,  pu- 
blic spirit,  and  other  socifti  virtues  of  that  stamp  -,  as  it  is 
the  BOLE  source  of  tlie  moral  approbation  paid  to  fidelity, 
justice,  veracity,  inlegrtly,  and  those  other  estimable  and 
u^ful  qualities  ami  principles.  It  is  etitireiy  agreeable  tb 
the  rules  of  philosophy,  and  even  of  common  reason, 
where  any  principle  has  been  found  to  have  a  {^tcttl  force 
and  energy  in  one  instance,  to  ascribe  to  it  a  like  energy 
in  all  simitar  instances.  This  indeed  is  Newton's  chief 
rule  of  phikisophising*. 


■  Principle  lib.  ii 


SECTION  IV. 
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lAD  every  man  sufiicieiit  sagacity  to  perceive,  at  all  times, 
the  strong  interest  which  binds  him  to  the  observance  of 
justice  and  equity,  and  strength  of  mind  sufficient  to  perse- 
vere in  a  steady  adherence  to  a  general  and  distant  inic- 
|«st,  in  opposliion  to  the  allurements  of  present  pleasure 
and  advantage;  there  had  never,  in  tliat  case,  beeu  any 
tuch  thing  as  government  or  political  society  ;  but  each 
man,  following  his  natural  liberty,  had  lived  in  entire  peace 
and  harmony  with  all  others.  What  need  of  positive  taw, 
where  natural  justice  is,  of  itself,  a  sufficient  restraint  i 
Why  create  magistrates,  where  there  never  arise  any  dis- 
order or  iniquity  ?  Why  abridge  our  native  freedom,  when, 
in  every  instance,  the  utmost  exertion  of  it  is  found  inno- 
cent and  beneficial  ?  It  is  evident,  that,  if  government  were 
totally  useless,  it  never  could  have  place,  and  that  the  sole 
foundation  of  the  duty  of  allegiance  is  the  adimntagc 
which  it  procures  to  society,  by  preserving  peace  and  or- 
der among  mankind. 

When  B  number  of  political  societies  arc  erected,  and 
maintain  a  great  intercourse  together,  a  new  set  of  rules 
are  immediately  discovered  to  be  mefiil  in  that  particular 
situation  ;  and  accordingly  take  place  under  the  title  of 
LAVS  of  NATIONS.     Of  this  kind  are  the  sscredness  of  the 
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persons  of  ambassadun,  abstaining  from  poisoned  artna, 
quarter  in  war,  with  others  of  that  kind,  which  are  plaui- 
]y  calculated  for  the  advantage  of  states  and  kingdoms,  in 
their  intercourse  with  each  other. 

The  rules  orjustJce,  such  as  prevail  among  individuals, 
are  not  entirely  suspended  among  political  societies.  All 
prince*  pretend  a  regard  to  the  rights  of  other  princes ; 
and  Mune,  no  doubt,  without  hypocri'-y.  Alliances  and 
treaties  are  erery  day  made  between  independent  states, 
which  would  only  be  so  much  waste  of  parchment,  if  they 
were  not  found,  by  experience,  to  have  some  influence 
and  authority.  But  here  is  the  difierence  between  king- 
doms aud  individuals.  Human  nature  cannot,  by  any 
meari!>,  subsist  without  the  asiiociution  of  individuaJs  i  and 
that  association  never  could  have  place,  were  no  regard 
paid  to  the  laws  of  equity  and  justice.  Disorder,  confu- 
siuD,  the  war  of  all  against  all.  are  the  necessary  consc* 
quences  of  such  n  licentious  conduct.  But  nations  can 
BubBist  without  intercourse.  They  may  even  subsist,  in 
some  degree,  under  a  general  war.  The  obiervance  of 
juiitice,  though  useful  among  them,  is  not  guarded  by  so 
strung  a  necessity  as  among  individuals ;  and  the  moral 
otligalian  holds  proportion  with  the  usf/'ulness.  All  poli- 
ticians will  allow,  and  niost  philosophers,  Uiat  reasonh  of 
STATE  may,  in  particular  emergencies,  dispense  with  the 
rules  of  justice,  and  invalidate  any  treaty  or  alliance,  where 
the  strict  observance  of  it  would  be  prejudieiat,  in  a  con- 
siderable  degree,  to  either  of  the  contracting  parties.  But 
nothing  less  than  the  moat  extreme  necessity,  it  is  confessed, 
can  justify  individuals  in  a  breach  of  promise,  or  an  inva- 
sion  of  the  properties  of  others. 

In  a  confederated  commonwealth,  such  as  the  Acha'an 
iblic  of  M,  or  the  Swiss  Cootons  and  United  Provin* 
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ea  in  modem  ttme* ;  as  the  league  has  liere  a  peculiar 
utility,  the  conditions  of  union  have  a  peculiar  sacredoets 
and  authority,  and  a  violation  of  them  would  be  regarded 
as  no  less,  or  even  aa  more  criminal,  than  any  private  in- 
jorj  or  injustice 

The  long  and  helpless  infancy  of  man  requires  the  com- 
Innation  of  parents  for  the  subsistence  of  their  young ;  and 
that  coiubination  rcqaires  the  virtue  of  Chastitt  or  fide- 
lity to  the  marringe-bed.  Without  such  an  utilily,  Jl  wiU 
readily  be  owned,  that  such  a  virtue  would  never  hare  been 
thought  of  •- 

An  infidelity  of  this  nature  is  much  more  pernicious  in 
•Komen  than  in  vtcii.  Hence  tlie  laws  of  chastity  are  much 
Stricter  over  the  one  sex  than  over  the  other. 

These  rules  have  all  a  reference  to  generation  j  and  yet 
Women  past  chOd-bcnring  are  no  more  supposed  to  be  ex- 
empted from  them  than  tho«e  in  the  flower  of  their  youth 
and  beauty.  General  rules  are  often  extended  beyond  the 
principle  whence  they  first  arise  ;  and  this  in  all  matters  of 
taste  and  sentiment.  It  is  n  vulgar  story  at  I'aris,  that, 
daring  the  rage  of  the  Missrssippi,  a  hump-backed  fellow 
Went  every  day  into  the  Rue  de  QurNCEMPoix,  where  the 
stockjobber;  met  in  great  crowds,  and  was  well  paid  for 
blowing  them  to  make  use  of  bis  hump  as  a  desk,  in  order 
1o  sign  their  contracts  upon  it.  Would  the  fortune  which 
lie  raised  by  this  expedient  make  him  a  handsome  fellow, 
though  it  be  confessed  that  perBonal  beauty  arises  very 
much  from  ideas  of  utility  ?  Tho  imagination  is  influenced 
by  associations  of  ideas ;  which,  though  they  arise  at  first 
from  the  judgment,  are  not  easily  altered  by  every  parti' 
cular  exception  that  occurs  to  us.    'I'o  which  we  may  add, 
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in  the  present  case  of  chastity,  that  the  example  of  the  old 
would  be  pernicious  to  the  young ;  atiJ  that  women,  con- 
tinually foreseeing  that  a  certain  time  would  bring  tbem 
the  liberty  of  indulgence,  would  naturally  adrance  that  pe- 
riod, and  think  more  lightly  of  this  whole  duty,  so  requi- 
site to  society. 

Those  who  live  in  the  same  family  have  such  frequent 
opportunities  of  Ucence  of  this  Iclnd,  that  notliing  could 
preserve  purity  of  maonerB,  were  marriage  allowed  among 
the  neareat  relations,  or  any  intercourse  of  tovc  between 
them  ratified  by  law  and  custom.  Incest,  therefore,  being 
pemicioui  in  a  superior  degree,  has  also  a  superior  turpi- 
tude and  moral  deformity  annexed  to  it. 

What  is  the  reason  why,  by  the  Athenian  laws,  one 
might  marry  a  half-sister  by  the  father,  but  not  by  the  mo- 
ther ?  Plainly  this :  The  manners  of  the  Athenians  were 
so  reserved,  that  a  man  was  never  permitted  to  approach 
the  women's  apartment,  even  in  the  same  family,  unless 
where  he  visited  his  own  mother.  His  step-mother  and 
her  children  were  as  much  shut  up  from  him  as  the  women 
of  any  other  family,  and  there  was  as  little  danger  of  any 
criminal  correspondence  between  them.  Unclcii  and  nieces, 
for  n  like  reason,  might  marry  at  Athens;  but  neither 
these,  nor  half-brothers  and  sistera,  could  contract  that  al- 
liance at  Rome,  where  the  intercourse  was  more  open  be- 
tween the  sexes.  Public  utility  is  the  cause  of  all  these 
varistiotu. 

To  repeat,  to  a  man's  prejudice,  any  thing  that  escaped 
him  in  private  conversation,  or  to  make  any  such  use  of 
his  private  letters,  is  highly  blamed.  The  free  and  social 
intercourse  of  minds  must  bf  extremely  checked  where  no 
sQch  rules  of  fidelity  are  established. 

Even  in  repeating  stories,  whence  we  gob  foreace  no  ill 
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consequences  to  result,  the  giving  of  one's  author  is  re- 
garded as  a  piece  of  indiscretion,  if  not  of  inimorality. 
These  stories,  in  passing  from  hand  to  hand,  and  receiving 
r11  the  usual  variations,  frequently  come  about  to  the  per- 
■ons  concerned,  and  produce  animosities  and  quarrels  a- 
mong  people,  whose  intentions  are  the  most  innocent  anil 
inofieneive. 

To  pry  into  secrete,  to  open  or  even  read  the  letters  of 
others,  to  piny  the  spy  upon  their  words,  and  looks,  anil 
actions,  what  habits  more  inconvenient  In  society  ?  What 
habits,  of  consequence,  more  blamcable  ? 

This  principle  is  also  the  foundation  of  most  of  the  laws 
of  good  manners;  a  kind  of  lesser  morality,  calculated  fur 
the  ease  of  company  and  conversation.  Too  much  or  too 
tittle  ceremony  are  both  bianied ;  and  every  thing  which 
promotes  ease,  withoutsn  indecent  familiarity,  is  useful  and 
laudable. 

Cuustanoy  in  friendships,  attachments,  and  familiarities, 
S  commendable,  and  is  requisite  to  support  trust  and  good 
correspondence  in  society.  But  in  places  of  general,  though 
casual  concourse,  where  the  pursuit  of  health  and  pleasure 
brings  people  promiscuously  together,  public  conveniency 
has  dispensed  with  this  maxim;  and  custom  there  pro- 
motes an  unreserved  conversation  for  the  time,  by  indul- 
ging the  privilege  of  dropping  atUrwards  every  indifferent 
acquaintance,  without  breach  of  civility  or  good  manners. 

Even  in  societies,  which  are  established  on  principles  the 
most  immoral,  and  the  most  destructive  to  the  interests  of 
the  general  society,  there  are  required  certain  rules,  which 
a  species  of  fulsc  honour,  as  well  as  private  interest,  enga- 
ges the  members  to  observe.  Robbers  and  pirates,  it  has 
often  been  remarked,  could  not  maintain  their  jieniicious 
coniederacyt  did  ihey  not  establish  a  new  distributive  jus^ 
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tice  among  themselves,  and  recall  those  laws  of  equity  whicli 
they  have  violated  willi  the  rest  of  mankind. 

I  hate  a  drinking  companion,  says  the  Grt-ek  proverb,' 
trbo  never  forgets.  The  follies  of  the  Jasi  debauch  should' 
be  buried  in  eternal  oblivion,  in  order  to  give  full  scope  to 
the  follies  of  tlie  next. 

Among  nations  where  an  immoral  gallantry,  if  covered 
with  a  thin  veil  of  mystery,  is  in  some  degree  authorised 
by  custom,  there  immediately  arise  a  set  of  rules,  calcula- 
ted for  the  convenicncy  of  that  attachment.  The  famous 
court  or  parliament  of  love  in  Piiov£ncb  formerly  decided 
all  difficult  cases  of  this  nature. 

In  societies  for  play,  there  are  laws  required  for  the  con- 
duct of  the  game;  and  these  laws  arc  different  in  each 
game.  The  foundation,  I  own,  of  such  societies,  is  frivo- 
lous ;  and  the  laws  are  in  a  great  measure,  though  not  al- 
leather,  capricious  and  arbitrary.  So  far  is  there  a  mate- 
rial difference  between  them  and  the  rules  of  justice,  fide- 
lity, and  loyalty.  The  general  societies  of  men  are  abso- 
lutely requisite  for  the  subsistence  of  the  species ;  and  the 
public  convenicncy,  which  regulates  morals,  is  inviolably 
established  in  the  nature  of  man,  and  of  the  world  in  which 
he  lives.  The  comparison,  therefore,  in  these  respects,  is 
very  imperfect.  We  may  only  learn  from  it  the  necessi- 
ty of  rules,  wherever  men  have  any  intercourse  with  each 
other. 

They  cannot  even  pass  each  other  on  the  road  without 
rules.  Waggoners,  coachmen,  and  postillions  have  princi- 
ples by  which  ihey  give  the  wayj  and  these  are  chiefly 
founded  on  mutual  case  and  convenience.  Sometimes  al- 
so they  are  arbitrary,  at  least  dependent  on  a  kind  of  ca- 
pricious Bnalog}-,  like  many  of  the  reasonings  of  lawyers'. 


•  Sw.  N««  [Y.] 
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To  e^nj  th^  mMieat  fiMrther»  we  may  obierre,  thai  it  is 
impossible  for  mea  so  much  as  to  murder  each  other  with* 
OMt  statutes,  and  maximsi  and  an  idea  of  justice  and  ho- 
iHiur^  War  has  its  laws  as  well  as  peace ;  and  even  that 
spprtif  e  kind  of  wary  carriod  qn  among  wrestlers,  boxers, 
cudgel  players,  gladiators,  is  regulated  by  fixed  principles* 
Conupfm  interest  and  utility  beget  infidliUy  a  standard  of 
ligbl  and  wrong  among  the  parties  concerned* 
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1 T  seemE  bo  natural  a  thought  to  ascribe  to  their  utility  the 
praise  which  we  bestow  on  the  social  virtues,  that  one  would 
expect  to  meet  with  tliia  principle  every  where  in  moral 
writers,  as  the  chief  founJation  of  their  reasoning  and  en* 
quiry.  In  common  life,  we  may  observe,  that  the  circum- 
stance of  utility  is  always  appealed  to  ;  nor  is  it  supposed 
that  a  greater  eulogy  can  be  given  to  any  man,  than  to  dis- 
play his  usefulness  to  the  publici  und  enumerate  the  ser- 
vices, which  be  has  performed  to  mankind  and  society. 
What  praise,  even  of  an  inanimate  form,  if  the  regularity 
and  elegance  of  its  parts  destroy  not  ItK  fitness  for  any  use- 
ful purpoK  1  And  how  satisfactory  nn  apology  for  any  dis- 
proportion or  seeming  deformity)  if  we  can  shew  the  neces- 
sity of  that  particular  construction  for  the  use  intended  I 
A  ship  appears  more  beautiful  to  an  artist,  or  one  mode- 
rately skilled  in  nuviguion,  where  its  prow  is  wide  and 
swelling  beyond  its  poop,  than  if  it  were  framed  with  a  pre- 
cise geometrical  rrgii'arity,  in  contradiction  to  all  the  laws 
of  mechanics.     A  building,  whose  doors  and  windows  were 


exact  equaree,  woold  hurt  the  eye  by  that  very  proportion ; 
as  ill  adapted  to  the  figure  of  a  human  creature,  for  whose 
the  fabric  was  intended.  What  wonder  then  that 
a  man,  whose  habits  and  conduct  are  huriful  to  society, 
and  dangerous  and  pernicious  lo  every  one  who  has  an  in- 
tercourse with  him,  should,  on  that  account,  be  an  object 
of  disapprobation,  and  communicate  lo  every  spcctatorlbe 
strongest  sentiment  of  disgust  and  hatred '. 

But  perhaps  the  difEculty  of  accounting  for  these  efiects 
of  usefulness,  or  its  contrary,  has  kept  philosophers  from 
admitting  them  into  their  systems  of  ethics,  and  has  in- 
duced them  rather  to  employ  any  other  principle,  in  ex- 
plaining the  origin  of  moral  good  and  evil.  But  it  is  no 
just  reason  for  rejecting  any  principle,  con6rmed  by  expe- 
rience, that  we  cannot  give  a  satisfacioiy  account  of  its 
origin,  nor  are  able  to  resolve  it  into  other  more  general 
principles.  And  if  we  would  employ  a  little  thought  on 
the  present  subject,  we  need  be  at  no  loss  to  account  for 
the  influence  of  utility,  end  to  deduce  it  from  principles, 
the  most  known  and  avowed  in  human  nature. 

From  the  apparent  usefulness  of  the  social  virtues,  it  has 
readily  been  inferred  by  sceptics,  both  ancient  and  modern, 
that  all  moral  distinctions  arise  from  education,  and  were 
at  first  invented,  and  afterwards  encouraged,  by  the  art  of 
politicians,  in  order  to  render  men  tractable,  and  subdue 
their  natural  ferocity  and  selfishness,  which  incapacitated 
them  for  society.  This  principle,  indeed,  of  precept  and 
education,  must  so  far  be  owned  to  have  a  powerful  in- 
fiuence,  that  it  may  frequently  increase  or  dimiuii.h,  be- 
yond their  natural  i>tandard,  the  sentiments  of  approbation 
or  dislike ;  and  may  even,  in  particular  instances,  create^ 


•  See  Km«  [Z.] 
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without  any  natural  principle,  a  new  sentiment  of  lliis  kind ; 
iis  it  is  evident  in  all  superstitious  practices  and  observan- 
ces :  But  that  all  mural  affection  or  dislilce  arises  from  this 
origin,  will  never  surely  be  allowed  by  any  judicious  inqui- 
rer. Had  nature  made  no  such  difitinction,  founded  on 
the  original  constitution  of  (he  mind,  the  words  honoura- 
Ue  and  shamefal,  lovely  and  odious,  noble  and  despicable, 
had  never  bad  place  in  any  language ;  nor  could  politicians* 
had  they  invented  these  terms,  ever  have  been  able  to  ren- 
der them  intelligible,  or  make  them  convey  any  idea  to  the 
audience.  So  that  nothing  can  be  more  superficial  than 
this  paradox  of  the  sceptics  ;  and  it  were  well  if,  in  the 
abstruser  studies  of  logic  and  metaphysics,  we  could  as  ea- 
sily obviate  the  cavils  of  that  sect,  as  in  the  practical  and 
more  intelligible  sciences  of  politics  and  morals. 

The  social  virtue*  must,  therefore,  bo  allowed  to  have  a 
natural  beauty  and  nniiableness,  which  at  first,  antecedent 
to  all  precept  or  education,  recommends  them  to  the  esteem 
of  uninstrucled  mankind,  and  engages  their  ajTcetlons. 
And  as  the  public  utility  of  these  virtues  is  the  chief  cir- 
cumstance whence  they  derive  their  merit,  it  follows,  that 
the  end,  which  they  have  a  tendency  to  promote,  muit  be 
some  way  agreeable  to  us,  and  take  hold  of  some  natural 
affection.  It  must  please,  cither  from  considerations  of  self- 
interest,  or  from  more  generous  motives  and  regards. 

It  has  often  been  asserted,  that  ns  every  man  has  a  strong 
connection  wtthsocieiy,  and  perceives  the  impossibility  of  his 
solitary  subbistencci  he  becomes,  on  that  account,  favour- 
able to  all  iliosc  habits  or  principles  which  promote  order 
in  society,  and  insure  to  him  the  quiet  possession  of  so  in- 
estimable a  blessing.  Ai  much  as  we  value  our  own  hap- 
piness and  welfare,  as  much  must  we  applaud  the  practice 
of  justice  and  humanity,  by  which  ^lone  the  social  con« 


federscy  can  be  maintained,  and  every  man  reap  the  fruits 
of  mutual  protection  and  assistance. 

This  deduction  of  tnorals  from  self-love,  or  a  regard  to 
private  interest)  is  an  obvious  thought,  and  has  not  arisen 
wholly  from  the  wanton  sallies  and  sportive  assaults  of  tlie 
sceptics.  To  mention  no  others,  I'olybiue,  one  qf  the  gra- 
vest and  most  judicious,  as  well  as  most  moral  writers  of 
antiquity,  has  assigned  the  selfish  origin  to  all  our  senti- 
ments of  virtue  '.  But  though  the  aolJd  practical  sense  of 
that  author,  and  his  aversion  to  all  vain  subtilties,  render 
his  authority  on  the  present  subject  vory  considerable ;  yet 
is  not  this  an  aSair  to  be  decided  by  authority,  and  the 
voice  of  nature  and  experience  seems  plainly  to  oppose  the 
selfish  theory. 

We  frequently  bestow  praise  on  virtuous  actions,  per- 
formed in  very  distant  ages  and  remote  countries;  where 
the  utmost  subtilty  of  imagination  would  not  discover  any 
appearance  of  self-interest,  or  6nd  any  connection  of  our 
present  happiness  and  security  with  events  so  widely  se- 
parated from  us. 

LA  generous,  a  brave,  a  noble  deed,  performed  by  an  ad- 
versary, commands  our  approbation  ;  while  in  its  conse- 
quences it  may  be  acknowledged  prejudicial  to  oar  parti- 
cular interest. 
When  private  advantage  concurs,  with  general  affectioD 
for  virtue,  we  readily  perceive  and  avow  the  mixture  of 
these  distinct  sentiments,  which  have  a  very  different  feel- 
ing and  influence  on  the  mind.  We  praise,  perhaps,  with 
more  alacrity,  where  the  generous,  humane  action,  contri- 
butes to  our  particular  interest:  But  the  topics  of  praise, 
which  we  insist  on,  are  very  wide  of  this  circumstam 
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And  we  miy  attempt  to  bring  over  others  to  onr  senli- 
menU,  iri'tbout  endeavouring  to  convince  them  timl  ibey 
reap  any  advantage  from  the  actions  which  we  recommend 
to  llicir  approbation  and  applause. 

Frame  the  model  of  a  praise-worthy  character,  consist* 
ing  of  all  the  most  amiable  moral  virtues :  Give  instances 
in  which  these  display  themselves  after  an  eminent  nnd  ex- 
traordinary manner  :  Vou  readily  engage  the  esteem  and 
approbation  of  all  your  audience,  who  never  so  much  aa 
inquire  in  what  age  and  country  the  person  lived  who  pos-. 
■eased  these  noble  quaUties  ;  a  circumstance,  however,  of 
all  others  the  most  material  to  self-love,  or  a  concern  for 
our  own  individual  happiness. 

Once  on  a  time  a  statesman,  in  the  shock  and  contest 
of  parlic'S)  prevailed  so  far  as  to  procure,  by  his  elnfgucncei 
the  banishment  of  an  able  adversary ;  whom  he  secretly 
ibllowed,  ofiTeriog  him  money  for  bis  support  during  his 
exile,  and  soothing  him  with  topics  of  consolation  in  his 
misfortunes.  Alas !  cries  the  banished  statesmen,  VBtth  zc/ial 
regret  must  /leave  mt/fi-iends  in  this  cili/,  w/icre  evert  enemies 
are  so  generous !  Virtue,  though  in  an  enemy,  here  pleased 
him :  And  we  also  give  it  the  just  tribute  of  praise  and  ap- 
probation  ;  nor  do  we  retract  these  sentiments,  when  we 
bear  that  tbe  action  passed  at  Athens  about  two  thousand 
years  ago,  am]  that  the  persons  names  were  Eschincs  and 
Demosthenei. 

What  it  that  to  me  ?  There  are  few  occasions  when  tb<s 
(juestion  is  not  pertinent :  And  had  it  that  universal,  in- 
fallible influence  supposed,  it  would  turn  into  ridicule  every 
composition,  and  almost  every  conversation,  which  contain 
any  praise  or  censure  of  men  and  manners. 

It  is  but  a  weak  subterfuge,  when  pressed  by  these  facts 
j|^  ugumeats*  to  ssy  that  we  transport  ouraelvei,  by  the 
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force  of  ima^iiiatioat  into  distant  ages  and  countries,  and 
consider  tbe  advantage  which  we  should  have  reaped  from 
these  characters  had  we  been  contemporaries,  and  had  any 
commerce  with  the  persons.  It  in  not  conceivable  how 
a  real  sentiment  or  passion  can  ever  ari^e  from  a  known 
iff(i^infl)v/ interest ;  especially  when  our  real  interest  is  still 
kept  in  view,  and  is  often  acknowledged  tu  be  entirely  dis- 
tinct from  the  imaginary,  and  even  sometimes  opposite  to 
t. 

A  man,  brought  to  the  brink  of  a  prt?cipice,  cannot  look 
down  without  trembling;  and  the  ienlimcni  of  i»iagiiia>y 
dtin^er  aciuuus  liim,  in  opposition  to  the  opinion  and  be> 
lief  of  reai  siifLty.  But  lliii  imagination  is  here  assisted  by 
the  presence  of  a  striking  object;  and  yet  prevails  not,  ex- 
cept it  be  also  aided  by  novelty,  and  the  unusual  appear- 
ance of  the  object.  Custom  soon  reconciles  us  to  lieights 
and  precipices,  and  wears  off  these  false  and  delusive  terrors. 
The  reverse  is  observable  in  the  estimates  which  we  form 
of  characters  and  manners;  and  the  more  we  habituate 
ourselves  to  an  accurate  scrutiny  of  morali^,  the  more  de- 
licate feeling  do  we  acquire  of  the  most  minute  distinctions 
belween  vice  and  virtue.  Such  frequent  occasion,  indeed, 
have  we,  in  common  life,  to  pronounce  all  kinds  of  moral 
determinations,  that  no  object  of  this  kind  can  be  new  or 
unusual  to  us  ;  nor  could  any  Jalse  views  or  prepossessions 
maintain  their  ground  against  an  experience  so  common 
and  fuTniliar.  Experience  being  chiefly  what  forms  the  as- 
sociiiiions  ofideas,  it  is  impossible  that  any  association  could 
establish  and  support  itselfin  direct  opposition  to  that  prin- 
ciple. 

Usefulness  is  agrecnble,  and  engages  our  approbation. 
This  is  a  matter  of  fact,  confirmed  by  daily  observation. 
But  useful  7  For  what  ?  For  some  body's  interest,  stirely. 
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Whose  interest  then  ?  Not  our  own  only  ;  for  our  appro- 
bation rre(]ucntly  extt-nds  farther.  It  must  therefore  be 
the  interest  of  those  who  are  aerved  by  the  character  or 
sclion  approved  of;  aitd  these,  we  may  conclude,  liowcver 
remote,  are  not  totully  indifferent  to  us.  By  opening  up 
this  principle,  wc  shall  discover  one  great  source  of  moral 
distinctions. 


PART  II. 


Self-love  is  a  principle  in  humfin  nature  of  such  ex- 
tensive energy,  and  the  interest  of  each  individual  is  in 
general  so  closely  connected  with  that  of  the  community, 
that  those  pliilosophers  were  excusable,  who  fancied  that 
all  our  concern  for  the  public  might  be  resolved  into  a 
concern  for  our  own  happiness  and  preservation.  They 
saw,  every  moment,  instances  of  approbation  or  blame,  sa- 
ti^ction  or  displeasure,  towards  characters  and  actions ; 
lliey  dcDominaLed  the  objects  of  these  sentiments,  virliies 
or  vices ;  they  observed,  that  the  former  had  a  tendency  to 
increase  the  happiness,  and  the  latter  the  misery  of  man- 
kind ;  tlicy  asked,  whether  it  were  poiisible  that  we  could 
have  any  gencrnl  concern  for  society,  or  any  disinterested 
reseniinent  of  the  welfare  or  injury  of  others;  they  found 
it  simpler  to  consider  all  these  sentiments  as  modifications 
of  self-love ;  and  they  discovered  a  pretence,  at  least,  for 
this  unity  of  principle,  in  that  close  union  of  interest  which 
is  so  observable  between  the  public  and  each  individual. 

But  notwithstanding  thisfre<]uent  confusion  of  intcrcsti', 
what  natur^  pl^lcapplifirf,  afler  Lord 
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Bacon,  have  sifted  to  call  the  experimentum  eruc/s,  or  that 
experiment  H-hich  points  ont  the  right  way  in  any  doubt 
or  ambiguity.  We  have  Toiind  instances  in  which  private 
interest  was  separate  from  public;  in  which  it  was  even 
contrary' ;  and  yet  we  obi^crvcd  the  moral  sentiment  to  con> 
tinue,  notwithstanding  this  disjunction  of  interests.  And 
wherever  these  distinct  interests  sensibly  concurred,  we  al- 
ways found  a  sensible  increase  of  the  sentiment,  and  a  more 
warm  affection  to  virtue,  and  detestation  of  vice,  or  what 
we  properly  call  gratitude  and  revenge.  Compelled  by  these 
instances,  we  must  renounce  the  theory  which  accounts  for 
every  moral  sentiment  by  the  principle  of  self-love.  We 
must  adopt  a  more  public  affection,  and  allow  that  the  in- 
terests of  society  are  not,  even  on  their  own  account,  en- 
tirely indifferent  to  us.  Usefulness  is  only  a  tendency  to 
a  certain  end ;  and  it  is  a  contradiction  in.  terms,  that  any 
thing  pleases  as  means  to  an  end,  where  the  end  itself  no- 
wise affects  us.  If  usefulness,  therefore,  be  a  source  of 
moral  sentiment,  and  if  this  usefulness  be  not  always  con- 
sidered with  a  reference  to  self;  it  follows,  that  every  thin^ 
which  contributes  to  the  happiness  of  society  recommends 
itself  directly  to  our  approbation  and  good-will.  Here  is 
a  principle  which  accounts,  in  great  part,  for  the  origin 
of  morality :  And  what  need  we  seek  for  abstruse  and  re- 
mote systems,  when  there  occurs  one  so  obvious  and  na- 
tural » ? 

Have  we  any  difficulty  to  comprehend  the  force  of  hu- 
manity and  benevolence?  Or  to  conceive,  that  the  very 
aspect  of  happiness,  joy,  prosperity,  gives  pleasure ;  that 
of  pain,  suffering,  aurrow,  communicates  uneasiness?  The 
human  countenance,  says  Horace",  borrows  smiles  or  tears 

See  Not*  [BB.] 
*  Uti  ridentibus  aTridsnt,  iu  Bealibus  sdDetit 
Hunwai  Tuhiu.  Hoa. 
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from  the  ItumBn  countenance.  Reduce  a  person  to  Boli- 
tude>  and  he  loses  ail  enjoyment,  except  either  of  ifac  seo- 
su«l  or  speculative  kind  -,  and  that  because  the  movemenu 
of  his  heart  arc  not  forwarded  by  correspondent  move- 
ments  iu  Itis  I'eliow-creaturcs.  The  signs  of  sorrow  and 
mourning,  though  arbitrary,  affect  us  with  melitDcboly ; 
but  the  natural  symptoms,  tears,  and  cries,  and  groans, 
never  fail  to  infuse  compassion  and  uneasiness.  And  if  the 
effects  of  misery  touch  us  in  so  lively  a  manner,  can  we 
be  supposed  altogether  insensible  or  indifferent  towards  its 
causeti,  when  a  malicious  or  treacherous  character  and  be- 
haviour arc  presented  to  us  ? 

We  enter,  1  shall  suppose,  into  a  convenient,  warm, 
weli-contrived  apartment :  We  necessarily  receive  a  plea- 
sure from  its  very  survey  j  because  it  presents  us  with  the 
pleasing  ideas  of  case,  satisfaction,  and  enjoyment.  The 
hospitable,  good-humoured,  humane  landlord  appears. 
This  circumstance  surely  must  embellish  the  whole;  nor 
can  we  easily  forbear  reflecting,  with  pleasure,  on  the  satis- 
faction which  results  to  every  one  from  his  intercourse  and 
good  office!. 

His  whole  family,  by  the  freedom,  ease,  confidence,  and 
calm  enjoyment  diffused  over  their  countenances,  suffi- 
ciently express  their  happiness.  1  have  a  pleasing  sympa- 
thy in  the  prospect  of  so  much  joy,  and  can  never  cunsi> 
<Ier  the  source  of  it  without  the  most  agreeable  emotions. 

He  telis  me  that  an  oppressive  and  powerful  neighbour 
bad  attempted  to  dispossess  him  of  his  inheritance,  and 
had  long  disturbed  all  his  innocent  and  social  pleasures.  I 
feel  an  immediate  indignation  arise  in  me  against  such  vio- 
lence and  injury. 

But  it  is  no  wonder,  he  adds,  that  a  private  wrong  should 
proceed  from  a  man  who  had  enslaved  province!,  depopu- 
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leted  cities,  aad  made  the  lield  and  acnlluld  sti-eam  with 
human  blood.  I  am  struck  with  horror  at  the  prospect  of 
80  much  misery,  and  am  actuated  by  the  strongest  tintipa- 
tby  against  its  author. 

In  general,  it  is  certain,  tiiat  wherever  we  go,  whatever 
ve  reflect  on  or  converse  about,  every  thing  still  presents 
us  with  the  view  of  human  happiness  or  misery,  and  ex- 
cites in  our  breast  a  sympathetic  movement  of  pleasure  or 
uneasiness.  In  our  serious  occupations,  in  our  careless 
amusements,  this  principle  still  exerts  its  active  energy. 

A  man  who  enters  the  theatre  is  immediately  struck 
with  the  view  of  so  great  a  niuStitude,  participating  of  one 
common  amusement;  and  experiences,  from  their  very 
aspect,  a  superior  sensibility  or  disposition  of  being  affect-^ 
ed  with  every  sentiment  which  he  shares  v.iih  his  fellow- 
creatures. 

He  observes  the  actors  to  be  animated  by  the  appear- 
ance of  a  full  audience,  and  raised  to  a  degree  of  enthnsiasm 
which  ihey  cannot  command  in  any  solitary  or  calm  mo- 
ment. 

Every  movement  of  the  theatre,  by  a  skilful  poet,  is  com- 
municated, as  it  were,  by  magic  to  the  spectators;  who 
weep,  tremble,  resent,  rejoice,  and  are  ioflamed  with  all 
the  variety  of  passions  which  actuate  the  several  person- 
ages of  the  drama. 

Where  any  event  crosses  our  wishes,  and  interrupts  the 
happiness  of  the  favourite  characters,  wc  feel  a  sensible 
anxiety  and  coaceru.  But  where  their  sufierings  proceed 
from  the  treachery,  cruelty,  or  Ij-ranny  of  an  enemy,  our 
breasts  arc  affected  witli  the  liveliest  resentment  agaiost  the 
author  of  these  calamities. 

It  is  here  esteemed  contrary  to  the  rules  of  art  to  repre- 
sent any  thing  cool  and  indi&erent.     A  distaut  iriendj  or 


a  cotiGd^l,  who  lin£  no  immediate  interest  in  the  cata&- 
tropliei  ought,  il'  possible,  to  be  avoided  by  the  poet,  as 
communicating  a  tike  indifTcrcncc  to  the  audience,  and 
checking  the  progress  of  the  passions. 

I'ew  «pecies  of  poetry  are  more  entertaining  than  Jias- 
twul  1  and  every  one  is  sensible,  that  the  cbiei  source  of 
its  pieasuic  arises  from  those  images  of  a  gentle  and  ten- 
der tranquiility  which  it  represents  in  its  personages,  and  of 
which  it  Lommunicates  a  like  sentiment  to  the  reader. 
Sannazariud,  who  transferred  the  scene  to  the  Bea-i>hore, 
though  he  presented  the  most  magnificent  object  in  nature, 
it  confessed  to  have  erred  in  his  cboice.  Tiie  idea  of  toil, 
labour,  and  danger,  ^^ufilred  by  the  fisherman,  is  painful  i 
by  an  unavoi<lable  sympathy  which  attends  every  concep- 
tion of  human  happiness  or  misery. 

When  I  was  twenty,  sajs  a  French  poet,  Ovid  was  my 
tavourite:  Now  I  am  forty,  I  decUre  for  Horace.  We 
enter,  lo  be  sure,  more  readily  into  sentiments  which  re- 
semble those  we  feel  every  day  :  Bui  no  passion,  when  well 
represented,  can  be  entirely  indifferent  to  us;  because  there 
is  none  oi'  which  every  man  lias  not  with  him,  at  least  the 
seeds  and  first  principles.  It  is  the  business  of  poetry  lo 
bring  every  afi'ection  near  to  us  by  lively  imagery  and  re- 
presentation, and  make  it  look  like  truth  and  reahty ;  a  cer- 
tain proof  thai,  wherever  the  reality  is  found,  our  minds 
arc  disposed  lo  be  slronfjly  aUceled  by  il. 

Any  recent  event  or  piece  of  news,  by  which  the  fate  of 
states,  provinces,  or  many  iiidividualB  is  affected,  is  ex- 
tremely interesting  even  to  those  whose  welfare  is  nut  im> 
mediately  engaged.  Such  intelligence  n  propugaIc<(  with 
celerity,  hoard  with  avidity,  und  inquired  into  with  alLen- 
lion  and  concern.  The  interest  of  society  appears,  on  this 
occaaioD,  to  be  in  some  degree  the  intcreat  of  each  indi- 
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vidua).  The  imagination  is  sure  to  be  affected  ;  thotigli 
the  passions  excited  may  not  always  be  so  stioug  and  steady 
as  to  have  great  influence  on  the  conduct  and  behaviour. 

The  perusal  of  a  history  scents  3  caltn  entertainmeot } 
but  would  be  no  entertainment  at  all,  did  not  our  hMiti 
beat  with  correspondent  movements  to  those  which  are  d^ 
scribed  by  the  historian. 

Thucydides  and  Guicciardin  support  with  difBcnlty  our 
attention  ;  while  the  former  descrit)es  the  trivial  renconn- 
tera  of  the  small  cities  of  Greece,  and  the  latter  the  harm- 
less  wars  of  Pisa.  The  few  persons  interested,  and  the 
small  interest,  fill  not  the  imagination,  and  engage  not  the 
affections.  The  deep  distress  of  the  numerous  Athenian 
anny  before  Syracuse  j  the  danger  which  so  nearly  threa- 
tens Venice ;  these  excite  compassion ;  these  move  terror 
and  anxiety. 

The  indifferent,  uninteresting  style  of  Suetonius  equally 
witli  the  masterly  pencil  of  Tacitus,  may  convince  us  of 
the  cruel  depravity  of  Nero  or  Tiberius ;  but  what  a  dif- 
ference of  sentiment !  While  the  former  coldly  relates  the 
acts,  the  latter  sets  before  our  eyes  the  venerable  figures  of 
a  Soranus  and  a  Tlirasea,  intrepid  in  their  fate,  and  only 
moved  by  the  melting  sorrows  of  their  friends  and  kindred. 
What  sympathy  then  touches  every  human  heart !  What 
indignation  against  tlic  tyrant,  whose  causeless  fenr  or  un* 
provoked  malice  gave  rise  to  such  detestable  barbarity  ! 

If  we  bring  these  subjects  nearer;  if  we  remove  all  sus- 
picion of  fiction  and  deceit;  what  powerful  concern  is  ex- 
cited, and  how  much  superior,  in  many  instances,  lo  the 
narrow  attachments  of  self-love  and  private  interest !  Po- 
pular sedition,  party  zeal,  a  devoted  obedience  to  factious 
leaders  -,  these  are  some  of  the  most  visible,  though  le« 
laudable  effects  of  this  social  sympathy  in  human  nature. 
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The  fiivoloiuness  of  the  subject,  too,  we  may  observe)  is 
not  able  to  deuch  us  eitttrely  G-om  whst  carries  aa  image 
of  human  aeniiment  and  affection. 

When  a  person  stutters,  and  pronounces  with  difficulty} 
wc  even  sympathize  with  this  trivial  uneasiness,  and  suSer 
fbr  him.  And  it  is  a  rule  in  criticism,  that  every  combi- 
nation of  syllables  or  letters,  which  gives  paio  to  the  organs 
of  speech  in  the  recital,  appears  also,  from  a  species  of  sym- 
pathy, har^li  and  disagreeable  to  the  ear.  Nay,  when  we 
run  over  a  book  with  our  eye,  we  art  Sensible  of  such  un- 
hamionious  composition  ;  because  wc  still  imagine,  that  a 
person  recites  it  to  us,  and  suffers  from  the  pronunciation 
of  these  jarring  sounds.     So  delicate  is  our  sympathy  ! 

Easy  and  unconstrained  postures  and  motions  are  always 
beautiful :  An  air  of  health  and  vigour  k  agreeable:  Clothes 
which  warm,  without  burdening  the  body ;  which  cover, 
without  imprisoning  the  limbs,  are  well-fashioned.  In 
every  judgment  of  beauty,  the  feelings  of  the  person  af- 
fected enter  into  consideration,  and  communicates  to  the 
spectator  similar  touches  of  pain  or  pleasure '.  What 
wonder,  then,  if  wo  can  pronounce  no  judgment  concern- 
ing the  character  and  conduct  of  men,  without  consider- 
ing the  tendencies  of  their  actions,  and  the  happiness  or 
misery  which  thence  arises  to  society  ?  what  association  of 
ideas  would  ever  operate,  were  that  principle  here  totally 
inactive  "  ? 

If  any  man,  from  a  cold  insensibility,  or  narrow  selfish- 
nesB  of  temper,  is  unaffected  with  the  images  of  human 

■  "  DcoentloT  cqum  ejiu  utricto  lunl  ilU  ;    Bed  idem  Tcloci'or.      Pulchei 
••  nipactu  at  athleto,  cujut  lacertoi  eierdlMio  eiprcMil ;  iina  certainliu  p«- 
-  ntior.      Nunquiin  enirn  ipecia  ab  lailUatt  diTiditui.     Sed  hoc  quiilon 
"  diiccrsere  modici  judicii  est,"     Quintilim  Itihu  lab,  riii,  c*p.  3. 
S(e  Nmi  [CC.} 
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happiness  or  mis^,  he  must  be  equally  uidlf^rent  to  the 
images  of  vice  and  virtue  :  As,  on  the  other  handi  it  ik  al- 
ways found,  that  a  warm  concern  for  the  interests  of  our 
species  is  attended  with  a  delicate  feeling  of  all  mora)  dh- 
linclions  ;  a  strong  resentment  of  injury  done  to  men  ;  a 
lively  approbation  of  their  welfare.  In  this  particular, 
though  great  superiority  ia  observable  of  one  man  above 
annther ;  yet  none  are  so  entirely  indilferent  to  the  inte- 
rests of  their  fellow-creatures,  as  to  perceive  no  distinctions 
of  moral  good  and  evil,  in  consequence  of  the  dilTerent 
tendencies  of  actions  and  principles.  How,  indeed,  can 
wc  suppose  it  possible  in  any  one,  who  wears  a  human 
heart,  tliat  if  there  be  subjected  to  his  censure  one  cha- 
racter or  system  of  conduct  which  is  beneGcial,  and  ano- 
ther which  is  pernicious  to  his  species  or  community,  he 
will  not  so  much  as  give  a  cool  preference  to  the  former, 
or  ascribe  to  it  the  smallest  merit  or  regard  1  Let  us  sup- 
pose such  a  person  ever  so  selfish  ;  let  private  interest  have 
engrossed  ever  so  much  his  attention ;  yet  in  instances 
where  that  is  not  concerned,  he  must  unavoidably  feel  sovi£ 
propensity  to  the  good  of  mankind,  and  ninke  it  an  object 
of  choice,  if  every  thing  else  be  equal.  Would  any  man, 
who  is  walking  along,  tread  as  willingly  on  another's  gouty 
toes,  whom  he  has  no  quarrel  with,  as  on  the  hard  flint 
and  pavement  ?  There  is  here  surely  a  difierencc  in  the 
case.  We  surely  tnke  into  consideration  the  happiness 
and  misery  of  others,  in  weighing  the  several  molivet  of 
action,  and  incline  lo  the  former,  where  no  private  regards 
draw  us  to  seek  our  own  promotion  or  advantage  by  the 
injury  of  our  fellow- creatures.  And  if  the  principles  of 
humanity  are  capable,  in  many  instances,  of  influencing 
our  actions,  they  must,  at  all  times,  have  some  authority 
over  our  sentiments,  and  give  lis  a  general  approbation  of 
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witat  is  useful  to  society,  and  blame  of  what  is  dangerous 
or  pernicious.  Tlic  degrees  of  these  sentiments  may  be 
the  subject  of  controversy  ;  but  the  reality  of  their  exist- 
ence one  should  think*  must  be  admitted  in  every  theory 
or  system. 

A  creature,  absolutely  malidoQS  and  spiteful,  were  there 
any  such  in  nature,  must  be  worse  than  indifferent  to  the 
images  of  vice  and  virtue.  All  his  sentiments  must  be  in- 
verted, and  directly  opposite  to  those  which  prevail  In  the 
human  species.  Whatever  contributes  to  the  good  of  man- 
kind, as  it  crosses  the  constant  bent  of  his  wishes  and  de- 
sires, mu^t  produce  uneasiness  and  disapprobation;  and, 
on  the  contrary,  whatever  is  the  source  of  disorder  and 
misery  in  society,  must,  for  the  same  reason,  be  regarded 
with  pjeacure  and  complacency.  Timon,  who  probably 
from  his  affected  spleen,  more  than  any  inveterate  malice, 
was  denominated  tlie  man-hater,  embraced  Alclbiades  with 
jfj^eat  fondness.  Go  on,  my  hoij .'  cried  lie,  .acquire  the  con- 
Jidence  of  ihe  ffoplc :  You  "ivill  one  day,  I  foresee ,  be  the 
cause  of  great  calamities  to  them  • ;  Could  we  admit  the  two 
principles  of  the  Manicheana,  it  is  an  infallible  consequence 
tliat  their  senlimeots  of  human  actions,  as  well  as  of  every 
things  else,  must  be  totally  opposite,  and  that  every  instance 
of  justice  and  humanity,  from  its  necessary  tendency,  must 
please  the  one  deity  and  displease  the  other.  All  man- 
kind so  far  resemble  the  good  principle,  that,  where  in- 
terest, or  revenge,  or  envy,  prevents  not  our  disposition, 
we  are  always  inclined,  from  our  natural  philanthropy,  to 
give  the  preference  to  the  happiness  of  society,  and  conse> 
quently  to  virtue  above  its  opposite.  Absolute,  unprovo- 
ked, disinterested  malice,  boa  D2vcr,  perhaps,  place  in  any 
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haman  breast  i  or  if  it  had,  must  there  pervert  all  the  sen- 
timents  of  niorals,  as  well  as  the  feelings  of  humaniiy.  If 
the  cruelty  of  Nt-ru  be  alloweil  entirely  voluntary,  and  not 
rather  the  effect  of  constant  fear  and  resentment ;  it  is  evi- 
dent that  Tigcltinus,  preferably  to  Senoca  or  Burrhus, 
must  have  possessed  his  steady  and  uniforra  approbation. 

A  itatesman  or  patriot,  who  serves  our  own  country,  in 
our  own  time,  has  always  a  more  passionate  regard  paid 
to  him,  than  one  whose  beneficial  influence  operated  on 
distant  ages  or  remote  nations  ;  where  the  good,  resulting 
from  his  generous  humanity,  being  less  connected  with  us, 
seems  more  obscure,  and  affects  us  with  a  less  hvely  sym- 
pathy. We  may  own  the  merit  to  be  equally  great,  though 
our  sentiments  are  not  raised  to  an  equal  height  in  both 
cases.  The  judgment  here  corrects  the  inequalities  of  our 
internal  emotions  and  perceptions;  in  like  manner,  as  it 
preserves  us  from  error,  in  the  several  variations  of  images, 
presented  to  our  external  senses.  The  same  object,  at  a 
double  distance,  really  throws  on  the  eye  a  picture  of  but 
half  the  bulk ;  yet  we  imagine  that  it  appears  of  the  same 
size  in  both  situations  {  because  we  know  that,  on  our  ap- 
proach to  it,  its  image  would  expand  on  the  eye,  and  that 
the  difference  consists  not  in  the  object  itself,  but  in  our 
position  with  regard  to  it.  And,  indeed,  without  such  a 
correction  of  appearances,  both  in  internal  and  external 
■mtiment,  men  could  never  think  or  talk  steadily  on  any 
•Dbject;  while  their  fluctuating  situations  produce  a  con- 

'  tinual  vanution  on  objects,  and  thixiw  them  into  such  dif- 

'   ferent  and  contrary  lights  and  positions '. 

The  more  we  converse  with  mankind,  and  the  greater 
ipcial  intercourse  we  maintain,  the  more  shall  we  be  fiunifi* 
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arizei]  to  the»e  general  preferences  and  distinctions,  without 
which  our  conversation  and  discourse  could  scarcely  be 
rendered  intelligible  to  each  other.  Every  man's  interest 
is  peculiar  to  himself,  and  the  aversions  and  desires  which 
result  from  it  cannot  be  supposed  to  affect  others  in  a  like 
d^ree.  General  language,  therefore,  being  formed  for 
general  use,  must  be  moulded  on  some  more  general  views, 
and  must  affix  the  epithets  of  praise  or  blame)  in  confor- 
mity to  senlimenu  which  arise  from  the  general  interests 
of  til?  community.  And  if  these  sentiments,  in  most  men, 
be  not  so  strong  as  those  which  have  a  reference  to  private 
good ;  yet  still  they  must  make  some  distinction,  even  in 
persona  the  most  depraved  and  sel6ah ;  and  must  attach 
the  notion  of  good  to  a  beneficent  conduct,  and  of  evil  to 
tlie  contrary.  Sympathy,  we  iihall  allow,  is  much  fainter 
than  our  concern  for  ourselves,  and  sympathy  with  persons 
remole  from  us  much  fainter  than  that  with  persona  near 
and  contiguous;  but  for  this  very  reason,  it  is  necessary 
for  us,  in  our  calm  judgments  and  discourse  concerning 
the  characters  of  men,  to  neglect  all  these  differences,  and 
render  our  sentiments  more  public  and  social.  Besides, 
that  we  ourselvea  often  change  our  situation  in  thlsparticu' 
Inr,  we  every  day  meet  with  persons  who  are  in  a  situation 
dtSbrent  from  us,  and  who  could  never  converse  with  us, 
were  we  to  remain  constantly  in  that  position  and  point  of 
view  which  is  peculiar  to  ourselves.  T\^c  intercourse  of 
sentiments,  therefore,  in  society  and  conversation,  makes 
us  form  some  general  unalterable  stnndard,  by  which  we 
may  approve  or  disapprove  of  characters  and  manners.  And 
though  the  heart  takes  not  pari  entirely  ivitli  those  general 
notions,  nor  regulates  a!)  its  love  and  hatred  by  the  aniver- 
sal,  abstract  differences  of  vice  and  virtue,  without  regard 
to  aelfj  or  the  pcrsvns  with  whom  we  arc  more  intimately 
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connected;  yet  have  these  moral  difTcrcnccs  a  considem- 
ble  influence ;  and  being  suOlcicnt,  at  least,  for  discourse, 
serve  all  our  purposes  in  company,  in  the  pulpit,  in  the 
theatre,  and  in  the  schools  '. 

Thus,  in  whatever  light  we  take  this  subject,  the  merit 
ascribed  to  the  social  virtues  appearif  Btill  uniform,  and  a- 
rises  chiefly  from  that  regard  which  the  natural  sentiment 
of  benevolence  engages  us  to  pay  to  the  interests  of  man- 
kind and  society.  If  we  consider  the  principles  of  the 
human  make,  such  as  they  appear  to  daily  experience  and 
observation,  we  musi,  a  jwiori,  conclude  it  impossible  for 
such  a  creature  as  man  to  be  totally  Indifferent  to  the  well 
or  III  being  of  his  ie  I  low-creatures,  and  notreadily,  of  him- 
self, to  pronounce,  where  nothing  gives  him  any  particular 
bias,  that  what  promotes  their  happiness  i»  good,  what 
tends  to  their  misery  is  evil,  without  any  farther  regard  or 
consideration.  Here  then  are  the  faint  rudiments  at  least, 
or  outlines,  of  a  gciieml  distinction  between  actions;  and 
in  proportion  as  the  humanity  of  the  person  is  supposed  to 
Increase,  his  connection  with  those  who  are  injured  or  be* 
ncBted,  and  his  lively  conception  of  their  misery  or  happi- 
ness ;  his  consequent  censure  or  approbation  acquires  pro- 
portionable vigour.  There  Is  no  necessity  that  a  generous 
action,  barely  mentioned  in  an  old  history  or  remote  ga- 
zette, should  communicate  any  strong  feelings  of  applause 
and  admiration.  Virtue,  placed  at  ^uch  a  distance,  is  like 
a  fixed  star,  which,  though  to  the  eye  of  reason  it  may  ap- 
pear as  luminous  as  the  sun  In  his  meridian,  Is  so  infiuite- 
ly  removed  as  to  ailect  the  senses  neither  with  light  nor 
heat.  Bring  this  virtue  nearer,  by  our  acquaintance  or 
connection  wllh  the  persons,  or  even  by  an  eloquent  rect* 
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tai  of  the  case;  our  hearts  are  immediately  caught,  our 
synipi'thy  enlivened,  and  nur  cool  approbation  converted  in- 
to the  warmest  sentiments  of  IViendahip  and  regard.  These 
seem  necessary  and  infallible  consequences  of  the  general 
principles  of  human  nature,  as  discovered  in  common  life 
and  practice. 

Again ;  reverse  these  views  and  reasonings :  Consider 
the  matter  a  posteriori  ,•  and  weighing  the  consequences, 
inquire  if  the  merit  of  social  virtue  be  not,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, derived  from  the  feelings  of  humanity  with  which  it 
affects  the  spectators-  It  appears  to  be  matter  of  fact,  that 
the  circumstance  of  utililif,  in  all  subjects,  is  a  source  of 
praise  and  approbation :  That  it  is  constantly  appealed  to 
in  alt  moral  decisions  concerning  the  merit  and  demerit  of 
actions ;  That  it  is  tlie  sole  source  of  that  high  regard  pnid 
to  justice,  Qdelity,  honour,  allegiance,  and  chastity  :  That  it 
is  inseparable  from  all  the  other  social  virtues,  humanity, 
generosity,  charity,  aflability,  lenity,  mercy,  and  modera- 
tion :  And,  in  a  word,  it  is  a  foundation  of  the  chief  part 
of  morals,  which  has  a  reference  to  mfinkind  and  out  fel- 
low-creatures. 

It  appears  also  that,  in  our  general  approbation  of  cha- 
racters and  manners,  the  useful  tendency  of  the  social  vii> 
tues  moves  us  not  by  any  regards  to  self-iu  teres t,  but  has 
an  influence  much  more  universal  and  extensive.  It  ap- 
pears that  a  tendency  to  public  good,  and  to  the  promo- 
ting of  peace,  harmony,  and  order  in  society,  does  always, 
by  afTectlng  the  benevolent  principles  of  our  frame,  en- 
gage ns  on  the  side  of  the  social  virtues.  And  it  appears, 
as  an  additional  confirmation,  that  these  principles  of  hu- 
manity and  sympathy  enter  so  deeply  into  all  our  senti- 
ments, and  have  so  powerfid  an  influence,  as  may  enable 
them  to  excite  the  strongest  censure  and  applause.     The 


present  theory  is  the  simple  result  of  oil  these  inferences, 
each  of  which  seems  founded  on  uniform  experience  and 
observation. 

Were  it  doubtful  whether  there  were  any  such  princi- 
ple in  our  nature  as  humanity  or  a  concern  for  others,  yet 
when  we  see,  in  nuinl>erlc.ss  instances,  that  whatever  has  a 
tendency  to  promote  the  interest  of  society,  is  so  highly  ap> 
proved  of,  we  eught  thence  to  learn  the  force  of  the  bene- 
volent principle ;  since  it  is  impossible  for  any  thing  to 
please  as  means  to  an  end,  where  the  end  is  totally  indide- 
rent.  On  the  other  hand,  were  it  doubtful  whether  there 
were  implanted  in  our  nature  any  general  principle  of  mo- 
ral blame  and  approbation,  yet  when  we  see,  in  number- 
less instances,  the  influence  of  humanity,  we  ought  thence 
to  conclude,  that  it  is  impossible  but  that  eveiy  thing 
which  promotes  the  interests  of  society  must  communicata 
pleasure,  and  what  is  pernicious  give  uneasiness.  But  whoi 
these  different  reflections  and  observations  concur  in  c*t^ 
blishing  the  same  conclusion,  must  they  not  bestow  anofti 
disputed  evidence  upon  it  ? 

It  ia,  however,  hoped  that  the  progress  of  this  sigument 
will  bring  a  farther  confirmation  of  the  present  theory,  by 
showing  the  rise  of  other  sentiments  of  esteem  and  leaai 
from  the  tame  or  like  principles. 
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It  seems  evident,  tbat  where  a  quality  or  habit  is  subjected 
to  our  examinatiuu,  if  it  appear  in  any  respect  prejudicial 
to  the  person  posscs&ed  of  it,  or  such  as  incapacitates  him 
far  business  and  action,  it  is  instantly  blamed,  and  ranked 
among  his  faults  and  imperfections.  Indolence,  negligence, 
want  of  order  and  method,  obstinacy,  fickleness,  rashness, 
credulity ;  these  qualities  were  never  esteemed  by  any  one 
indifferent  to  a  character,  much  less  extolled  i 
pHshments  or  virtues-  The  prejudice  resulting  from  iheiQ 
immediately  strikes  our  eye,  and  gives  us  the  sentiment  of 
pain  and  disapprobation. 

No  quality,  it  is  allowed,  is  absolutely  either  blameable 
or  praise-worthy.  It  is  all  according  to  its  degree.  A  due 
medium,  say  the  PESiPATETics,  is  the  characteristic  of 
virtue.  But  this  medium  is  chiefly  determined  by  utility, 
A  proper  celerity,  for  instance,  and  dispatch  in  business, 
is  commendable.  When  defective,  no  progress  is  ever 
made  in  the  execution  of  any  purpose :  When  excessive, 
s  us  in  precipitate  and  ill-concerted  measures  and 
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enterprises  :  By  such  reasonings  we  fix  the  proper  and 
commendable  mediocrity'  in  all  moral  and  prudential  dis- 
quisitions i  und  never  lose  view  of  the  advantages  which 
result  from  any  character  or  habit. 

Now  as  these  advantages  arc  enjoyed  by  the  person  pos- 
sessed or  the  character,  h  can  never  be  self-low  which  ren< 
ders  the  prospect  of  them  agreeable  to  us,  the  spectators, 
and  prompta  our  esteem  and  approbation.  No  force  af 
imagination  can  convert  us  into  another  perGon,  and  moke 
US  fancy  that  we,  being  that  person,  reap  benefit  from 
those  valuable  qualities  which  belong  to  him.  Or  if  it  did, 
no  celerity  of  imagination  could  immediately  transport  us 
back  into  ourselves,  and  make  us  love  and  esteem  the  per- 
son  as  different  from  us.  Views  and  sentiments  so  oppo- 
site to  known  truth,  and  to  each  other,  could  never  have 
place,  at  the  same  lime,  in  the  same  person.  All  suspi- 
cion, therefore,  of  selfish  regards  is  here  totally  excluded. 

It  is  a  quite  different  principle  which  actuates  our  bo- 
som, and  interests  us  In  the  felicity  of  the  person  whom  we 
contemplate.  Where  his  natural  talents  and  acquired  abi- 
lities give  us  the  prospeet  of  elevation,  advancement,  a  fi- 
gure in  life,  prosperous  success,  a  steady  command  over 
fortune,  and  the  execution  of  great  or  advantageous  un- 
dertakings ;  we  are  struck  with  such  agreeable  Images,  and 
feel  a  complacency  and  regard  immediately  arise  towards 
him.  The  ideas  of  happiness,  joy,  triumph,  prosperity, 
are  connected  with  every  circumstflnce  of  his  character, 
and  diffuse  over  our  minds  s  pleasing  sentiment  of  sjmpo* 
thy  and  humanity '. 

Let  us  suppose  a  person  originally  framed  so  as  to  havo 
no  manner  of  concern  for  his  fellow -creatures,  but  to  f 
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gard  the  happiness  and  misery  of  nil  sensible  beings  with 
greater  indifiereiice  than  even  two  contiguous  shades  of 
the  same  colour.  Let  us  suppose,  if  tlie  prosperity  of  na- 
tions were  laid  on  the  one  hand,  and  their  ruin  on  the 
other,  and  he  were  desired  to  choose ;  that  he  would  stand 
like  the  schoolraan'ii  ass,  irresolute  and  undetermined  be- 
tween  equal  motives ;  or  rather,  like  the  same  ass  between 
two  pieces  of  wood  or  marble,  without  any  inclination  or 
propensity  to  either  side.  The  consequence,  I  believe, 
must  be  allowed  just,  that  such  a  person,  being  absolutely 
unconcerned,  either  for  the  public  good  of  a  community, 
or  the  private  utility  of  others,  would  look  on  every  qua- 
lity, however  pernicious,  or  however  beneficial  to  society, 
or  to  its  posiessor,  with  the  same  indifference  as  on  the 
most  common  and  uninteresting  object. 

But  if,  instead  of  this  fancied  monster,  we  suppose  a 
man  to  form  a  judgment  or  determination  in  the  cnic,  there 
is  to  him  n  plain  foundation  of  preference,  where  every 
thing  else  is  equal ;  and  however  cool  his  thoicc  may  be, 
if  his  heart  be  selfish,  or  if  the  persons  interested  be  remote 
from  him  ;  there  must  still  be  a  choice  or  distinction  be- 
tween what  is  useful  and  what  is  pernicious.  Now  this  dis- 
tinction is  the  same  in  all  its  parts,  with  the  moral  ilistinc- 
tion,  whose  foundation  has  been  so  often,  and  so  much  in 
▼ain  iutjuived  after.  The  same  endowments  of  the  mind, 
in  every  circumstance,  are  agreeable  to  the  sentiment  of 
morals  and  to  that  of  humanity ;  the  same  temper  is  sus- 
ceptible of  high  degrees  of  the  one  sentiment  and  of  the 
other;  and  the  same  alteration  in  the  objects,  by  their 
nearer  approach  or  by  connections,  enlivens  the  one  and 
tlie  other.  By  all  the  rules  of  philosophy,  therefore,  wo 
must  conclude,  that  these  sentiments  arc  originally  iht- 
Mine;  Mnce,  in  each  particular,  even  the  most  minute, 
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tbey  are  governed  by  the  same  laws,  and  ate  moved  bj  the 
same  objects. 

Why  do  philosophers  infer,  with  the  greatest  certaintj, 
that  the  moon  is  kept  in  ils  orbit  by  the  same  force  of  gra- 
vity that  makes  bodies  full  near  the  surface  of  the  earih, 
but  because  these  effects  are,  upon  computation,  found  9i< 
milar  and  equal?  and  must  not  this  argument  bring  aa 
strong  conviclioQ  in  moral  as  in  natural  disquisitions  ? 

To  prove,  by  any  long  detail,  that  all  the  qualities  use- 
ful to  tlie  possessor  are  approved  of,  and  the  contrary  cen- 
sured, would  be  superfluous.  The  least  reflection  oo  what 
is  every  day  experienced  in  life  will  be  suJficienL  We 
shall  only  mention  a  few  instances,  in  order  to  reffiove^  if 
possible,  all  doubt  and  hesitation. 

The  quality  the  most  necessary  for  the  execulioa  of  any 
useful  enterprise,  is  Discretion;  by  which  we  carry  on 
a  safe  intercourse  with  others,  give  due  altemion  to  oar 
own  and  to  their  character,  weigh  each  circumstance  of  the 
bujiincss  which  we  undertake,  and  employ  the  surest  and 
safest  means  for  the  attainment  of  any  end  or  purpose.  To 
a  CnuMWCLL)  perhaps,  or  a  De  Hetz,  discretion  may  ap- 
pear an  alderman-like  virtue,  as  Dr  Swift  calls  it ;  and  be- 
ing incompatible  with  those  vast  designs  to  which  theii 
courage  and  ambition  prompted  them,  it  might  really,  in 
them,  be  a  fault  or  imperfection.  But  in  the  conduct  of 
ordinary  life,  no  virtue  is  more  requisite,  not  only  to  ob- 
tain success,  but  to  avoid  the  most  fatal  miscarriages  and 
disappointments.  The  greatest  parts  witliout  it,  as  ob- 
served b}-  an  elegant  writer,  may  be  fatal  to  their  owner ; 
as  Polyphemus,  deprived  of  his  eye,  was  only  the  more  ex- 
posed, on  account  of  his  enormous  strength  and  stature. 

Tlie  best  cbaraeier  indeed,  were  it  not  rather  too  per- 
fect for  human  nature,  Is  thatwhich  is  not  swayed  by  ten- 
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per  of  any  kind  ;  but  alternately  employs  enterprise  and 
caution,  as  each  is  iiseful  to  the  particular  purpose  intend- 
ed. Soch  is  the  excellence  which  Si  Evremond  ascribes 
to  Maresclial  Tureiiae,  who  displayed  every  campaign,  as 
he  grew  older,  mor«  temerity  in  his  military  enterprises ; 
and  being  now,  from  long  experience,  perfectly  acquainted 
with  every  incident  in  war,  he  advanced  with  great  firm- 
ness and  security,  in  a  road  so  well  known  la  him.  Fa- 
bius,  says  Machiavcl,  was  cautious -,  Scipio  enterprising: 
And  both  succeeded,  because  the  situation  of  the  Roman 
alTairs,  during  the  command  of  each,  was  peculiarly  adapt- 
ed to  his  genius ;  but  both  would  have  failed  had  thcs*^  si- 
tuations heen  reversed.  He  is  happy  whose  circumstances 
suit  his  temper ;  but  he  is  more  excellent  who  can  suit  his 
teiDper  to  any  circomstances. 

What  need  is  there  to  display  the  praises  of  Industry, 
and  to  extol  its  advantages,  the  acquisilion  of  power  and 
riches,  or  ia  raising  what  we  call  ajhriune  in  the  world  ? 
The  lorcoise,  according  to  the  fable,  by  his  perseverance* 
gained  the  race  of  the  hare,  though  possessed  of  much  su- 
perior swiftness.  A  man's  time,  when  well  husbanded,  is 
like  a  cultivated  Held,  of  which  a  few  acres  produce  more 
of  what  is  useful  to  life,  than  extensive  provinces,  even  of 
the  richest  soil,  when  overrun  with  weeds  and  brambles. 

But  all  prospect  of  success  in  life,  or  even  of  tolerable 
subsistence,  must  fail,  where  a,  reasonable  Frugalitv  is 
wanting.  The  heap,  instead  of  increasing,  diminishes  dai- 
ly, and  leaves  its  possessor  so  much  more  unhappy,  as,  not 
having  been  able  to  confine  his  expcnccs  to  a  large  reve- 
nue, he  will  still  less  be  able  to  live  contcodcdly  on  a  small 
The  souls  of  men,  according  to  Plato  ',  inflamed 
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vith  impure  appetites,  and  losing  the  body,  which  alone 
.  afforded  means  of  Katisraction,  hover  about  the  eartli,  sud 
liuuDt  the  places  where  their  bodies  are  deposited ;  possess- 
'   ed  with  a  longing  desire  to  recover  the  lost  organs  of  sen- 
'  sation.     So  may  we  see  worthless  prodigals,  having  con- 
med  their  fortune  in  wild  debauches,   thrusting  theoi- 
.■elves  into  every  plentiful  table,  and  every  parly  of  plca- 
I  .mrc,  haled  even  by  the  vicious,  and  despised  even  by  foola. 
The  oneextremeof  frugality  is  aranVe,  which,  as  it  both 
I  deprives  a  man  of  all  use  of  his  riches,  and  checks  faospi- 
[  tality  and  every  social  enjoyment,  is  justly  censured  on  a 
double  account.     Prodtgaliti/,  the  other  extreme,  1g  com- 
monly more  hurtful  to  a  man  himself;  and  each  of  these 
extremes  ts  blamed  above  the  other,  according  to  the  tem- 
per of  the  person  who  censures,  and  according  to  bis 
greater  or  Ices  sensibility  to  pleasure,  either  social  or  een- 


Qualities  often  derive  their  merit  from  complicated 
sources.  Honesty, fidvlitif,  inifh,  are  praised  for  their  im- 
mediate tendency  to  promote  the  interests  of  society ;  hot 
ftiter  those  virtues  arc  once  established  upon  thi-i  founda- 
tion, they  are  also  considered  as  advantageous  to  the  per- 
son himself,  and  as  the  source  of  that  trust  and  confidence, 
which  can  alone  give  a  man  any  consideration  in  life.  One 
becomes  contemptible,  no  le^^s  than  odious,  when  he  for- 
gets the  duty  which,  in  this  particular,  he  owes  to  himself 
as  well  as  to  society. 

Perhaps  this  consideration  is  one  cAiV/" source  of  the  high 
blame  which  is  thrown  on  any  instance  of  failure  among 
women  in  point  of  chastilif.  The  greatest  regard  which 
can  be  aciiuircd  by  thai  sex  is  derived  from  their  fidelity ; 
and  a  woman  becomes  cheap  and  vulg.ir,  loses  her  rank, 
and  is  exposed  to  every  iiisult>  who  is  deficient  in  tbi&  par- 
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ticuUr.     The  smallest  failure  is  here  sufficient  to  blast  ber 
character.     A  female  has  so  many  opportunities  of  secret- 
ly indulging  these  appetites,  that  nothing  can  give  us  se- 
curity but  her  absolute  modesty  and  reserve  j  and  where  a 
breach  is  once  made,  it  can  scarcely  ever  be  fully  rcpjiircd^^ 
If  a  man  behave  with  cowardice  on  one  occasion,  a  contra- J 
ry  conduct  reinstates  liim  in  his  character.     But  by  whatM 
action  can  a  woman,  whose  behavioiir  has  cnce  been  dis^i  j 
solutc>  be  able  to  assure  us  that  she  has  formed  better  re*  1 
solutions,  and  has  Belf-command  enough  to  carry  them  is-ij 
to  execution  ? 

All  men,  it  is  allowed,  are  equally  desirous  of  happiness  W 
but  few  are  successful  in  the  pursuit :    One  considerableij 
cause  is  the  want  of  Strength  of  Minu,  which  might  ei>- ■ 
able  tliem  to  resist  the  temptation  of  present  ease  or  plea- 
sure, and  carry  them  forward  in  the  search  of  more  dis- 
tant pro6t  and  enjoyment.     Our  affections,  on  a  genera! 
prospect  of  their  objects,  form  certain  rulesof  conduct,  and 
Gortain  measures  of  preference  of  one  above  another :  And 
these  decisions,  though  really  the  result  of  our  calm  pas- 
sions and  propensities,  (for  what  else  can  pronounce  any 
object  eligible,  or  the  contrary),  are  yet  said,  by  a  natural 
abuse  of  terms,  to  be  the  determinations  of  pure  reason 
and  reflection.     But  when  some  of  these  objects  approach 
nearer  to  us,  or  acquire  the  advantages  of  favourable  tights 
and  positions,  which  catch  the  heait  or  imagination  ; 
general  resolutions  are  frequently  confounded,  a  small  e 
joymcnt  preferred,  and  lasting  shame  and  sorrow  entailed 
upon  US.     And  however  poets  may  employ  their  wit  atid<l 
eloquence  in  celebrating  present  pleasure,  and  rqectingt^ 
all  distant  views  to  fame,  health,  or  fortune ;  it  is  obvious 
that  this  practice  is  the  source  of  all  dissoluteness  and  dis- 
order, r^KDtance  and  misery.     A  man  ofa  strong  and  de- 


termined  temper  adbercs  tennciously  to  liis  general  rcsolu- 
tinnK,  and  is  neither  seduced  by  the  allurements  of  pies- 
sure,  nor  terriBed  by  the  menaces  of  pain ;  but  keeps  still 
in  view  those  distant  pursuits,  by  which  he  at  once  ensnres 
his  happiness  and  his  lionour. 

Selt'-SBtisfaction,  at  least  in  some  degree,  is  an  advan- 
tage which  equally  at  ten  da  the  Fool  and  the  Wise  Mah: 
But  it  is  the  only  one  ;  nor  is  there  nny  other  circiitn&tance 
in  the  conduct  of  life,  where  they  are  upon  an  eqDal  foot- 
ing. Business,  books,  conversation;  forallof  these,  a  fool 
is  totally  incapacitated  ;  and,  except  condemned  by  his  sta- 
tion to  the  coarsest  drudgery,  remains  a  useless  burden 
upon  the  earth.  Accordingly,  it  is  found,  that  men  are 
extremely  jealous  of  their  character  in  this  particular ;  and 
many  instances  are  seen  of  proBigacy  and  treachery,  the 
most  avowed  and  unreserved  j  none  of  bearing  patiently 
the  imputation  of  ignorance  and  stupidity.  Dicaearchus, 
the  Macedonian  general,  who,  as  Polybius  tells  us',  open- 
ly erected  one  altar  to  impiety,  another  to  injustice,  in  or- 
der to  bid  defiance  to  mankind ;  even  he,  I  am  well  as- 
sured, would  have  storied  at  the  epithet  of Jbol,  and  have 
meditated  revenge  for  so  injurious  an  appellation.  Except 
the  affection  of  parents,  the  strongest  and  most  indissolu- 
ble bond  in  nature,  no  connection  has  strength  sufficient 
to  support  the  disgust  arising  from  this  character.  Love 
itself,  which  can  subsist  under  treachery,  ingratitude,  ma- 
lice, and  infidelity,  is  immediately  extinguished  by  it,  when 
perceived  and  acknowledged  ;  nor  are  deformity  and  old 
age  more  fatal  to  the  dominion  of  that  passion.  So  dread- 
ful are  the  ideas  of  an  utter  incapacity  for  any  purpose  or 
undertaking,  and  of  continued  error  and  misconduct  in 
life  1 
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When  it  is  asked,  whether  a  quick  or  slow  apprehension 
be  most  valuable  ?  Whether  one  that,  at  first  view,  pe- 
netrates far  into  a  subject,  but  can  perform  nothing  upon 
fitudy  i  or  a  contrary  character,  which  must  work  out  every 
thing  by  dint  of  application  ?  Whether  a  clear  head  or  a 
copious  invention  ?  Whether  a  profound  genius  or  a  sure 
judgment  ?  In  short,  what  character,  or  peculiar  turn  of 
understanding  ie  more  excellent  than  another  ?  It  is  evi- 
dent that  we  can  anitwer  none  of  these  questions,  without 
considering  which  of  those  qunU ties  capacitates  a  man  best 
for  the  world,  and  carries  him  farthest  in  any  undertaking. 

If  refined  sense  and  exalted  sense  be  not  so  useful  as 
common  sense,  their  rarity,  their  novelty,  and  the  noble- 
ness of  their  objects,  make  some  compensation,  and  render 
them  the  admiration  of  mankind:  As  gold,  though  ]eis 
Eerviccablc  than  iron,  acquires,  from  its  scarcity,  a  value 
which  is  much  superior. 

The  defects  of  judgment  can  be  supplied  by  no  art  or 
invention  i  but  tliose  of  Memory  frequently  may,  both  in 
business  and  in  study,  by  method  and  industry,  and  by 
diligence  in  committing  every  thing  to  writing;  and  wc 
scarcely  ever  bear  a  short  memory  given  as  a  reason  for  a 
man's  failure  in  any  undertaking.  But  In  ancient  times, 
when  no  man  could  make  a  figure  without  the  talent  of 
speaking,  and  when  the  audience  were  loo  delicate  to  bear 
such  crude,  undigested  harangues  as  our  extemporary  era* 
tors  offer  to  public  assemblies  ;  the  faculty  of  memory  was 
then  of  the  utmost  consequence,  and  was  accordingly  much 
more  valued  than  at  present.  Scarce  any  great  genius  is 
mentioned  in  antiquity,  who  is  not  celebrated  for  this  tar 
lent;  and  Cicero  enumerates  it  among  the  other  sublimo 
qualities  of  Caesar  himself'. 

*  Fuit  in  illo  ingeniam,  nixo,  mcmorii,  litcns,  run,  cogitstio,  Jiliifciitii. 
Juk    CbUip-S. 
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Particular  customs  and  manners  alter  the  usefulness  of 
qualities:  Tliey  also  alter  tbetr  merit.  Particular  sitiULtioDS 
and  accidents  have,  in  some  dcgrct^,  tho  Hsme  influence. 
He  will  always  be  more  esteemed  tvlio  possesses  those  ta- 
lents and  accomplish DQcnts  nhich  suit  his  station  and  pro- 
It'ssion,  than  he  whom  fortune  has  misplaced  in  the  pan 
which  she  has  assigned  him.  The  private  or  selfish  vir- 
tues are,  in  this  respect,  more  arbitrary  than  the  public 
and  social.  In  other  respects,  they  are,  perhaps,  less  liable 
to  doubt  and  controversy. 

In  this  kingdom,  sucb  continued  ostentation,  of  late 
years,  has  prevailed  among  men  in  actnv  life  with  regard 
to  public  sptril,  and  among  those  in  spccidative  with  regard 
to  benevoleiicE  .-  and  so  many  false  pretensions  to  each  have 
been,  no  doubt,  detected,  that  men  of  the  world  are  apt, 
without  any  bad  intention,  to  discover  a  sullen  incredulity 
on  the  head  of  those  moral  endowments,  and  even  s 
times  absolutely  to  deny  their  existence  and  reality,  fa 
like  manner,  I  find  that  of  old  the  perpetual  cant  of  ibe 
&oics  and  Cynics  concerning  p/V/hc,  their  magnificent  pro- 
fessions and  slender  performances,  bred  a  disgust  in  man- 
kind ;  and  Lucian,  who,  though  licentious  with  regard  to 
pleasure,  is  yet,  in  other  respects,  a  very  moral  writer,can- 
not  sometimes  talk  of  virtue,  so  much  bo3sted>  without  be- 
traying symptoms  of  spleen  and  irony  '.  But  surely  this 
peevish  delicacy,  whencc-ever  it  arises,  can  never  be  car- 
ried so  far  as  to  make  ua  deny  the  existence  of  every  ipe- 
aes  of  merit)  and  ail  distinction  of  manners  and  behavioiir. 
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Besides  discretion,  caution,  enterprise,  indtatry,  assiduity, 
J'l-ugality,  economy,  good  sense,  jnttdtfice,  discernment ,-  be- 
sides these  endowments,  I  say,  whose  very  names  Ibrcc  an 
avowal  of  their  merit,  there  are  many  others,  Id  which  the 
most  determined  scepticism  cannot,  for  a  moment,  riTuse 
the  tribute  of  prai^  and  approbation.  Te^iiperancf,  so- 
briety, patience,  constancy,  perseverance,  fordhought,  consi- 
deratetiess,  secrecy,  order,  insinuation,  address,  presence  of 
mind,  quickness  of  conception,  facility  of  expressimt :  these, 
and  a  thousand  more  of  the  same  kind,  no  man  will  ever 
deny  to  be  excellences  and  perfections.  As  tliejr  merit 
consists  in  their  tendency  to  serve  the  person  possessed  of 
them,  without  any  magnificent  claim  to  public  and  social 
desert,  we  are  the  less  jealous  of  their  pretensions,  and  rea- 
dily admit  them  into  the  catalogue  of  lauduble  qualities. 
We  are  not  sensible,  that,  by  this  concession,  we  have 
paved  the  way  for  all  the  other  moral  excellences,  and 
cannot  consistently  hesitate  any  longer,  with  regard  to  dis- 
interested benevolence,  patriotism,  and  humanity. 

It  seems,  indeed,  certain,  that  first  appearances  are  hero, 
as  usual,  extremely  deceitful,  and  that  it  is  more  difDcult,  in 
a  speculative  way,  to  resolve  into  self-love  the  merit  which 
we  ascribe  to  the  selfish  virtues  above  mentioned,  than  that 
even  of  the  social  virtues,  justice  and  beneficence.  For 
this  latter  purpose,  we  need  but  say,  that  whatever  conduct 
promotesthegoodof  the  community,  is  loved,  praised,  and 
esteemed  by  the  <.ommunity,  on  account  of  ihut  utility  and 
interest  of  which  every  one  partakes ;  And  though  tliie  af- 
fection and  regard  be,  in  reality,  gratitude,  not  self  love, 
yet  B  distinction,  even  of  this  obvious  nature,  may  rot  rea- 
dily be  made  by  superficial  reasuners  ;  and  there  is  room, 
at  least,  to  support  the  cavil  and  dispute  for  a  moment. 
But  aa  (jualities,  which  tend  only  to  the  utility  of  their  pos- 
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sesEor,  without  any  retc;rence  to  us,  or  to  tlic  comiDutiity, 
are  yet  esteemed  and  valued ;  by  whnt  theory  or  system 
can  we  account  for  this  sentiment  from  self-love,  or  deduce 
it  from  that  favourite  origin  ?  There  seems  here  a  necessity 
for  confessing  that  the  happiness  and  misery  of  others  are 
not  spectacles  entirely  indifferent  to  us ;  but  that  the  view 
of  the  former,  whether  in  its  causes  or  effects,  like  sunshine, 
or  the  prospect  of  well -cultivated  plains,  (to  carry  our  pre- 
tensions no  higher),  communicates  a  secret  joy  and  satis- 
faction i  the  appearance  of  the  latter,  like  a  lowering  cloud 
or  barren  landscape,  throws  a  melancholy  damp  over  the 
imagination.  And  this  concession  being  once  made,  the 
difGcully  is  over ;  and  a  natural  unforced  interpretation  of 
the  phenomena  of  human  life  will  afterwards,  we  hope,  pre- 
vail among  all  speculative  inquirers. 


PART  II. 
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It  may  not  be  improper,  in  this  place,  to  examine  the 
influence  of  bodily  endowments,  and  of  the  goods  of  fortune, 
over  our  sentiments  of  regard  and  esteem,  and  to  consider 
nbether  these  phenomena  fortify  or  weaken  the  present  the- 
ory. It  will  naturally  be  expected,  that  the  beauty  of  the 
body,  as  is  supposed  by  all  ancient  moralists,  will  be  similar, 
in  some  respects,  to  that  of  the  mind  ;  and  that  every  kind 
of  esteem,  which  is  paid  to  n  man,  will  have  something 
similar  in  its  origin,  whether  it  arise  irom  his  mental  en- 
dowments, or  from  the  situation  of  his  exterior  c 
stances. 

It  IB  evident,  that  one  considerable  source  of  ^attfi 
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sill  animals,  ia  the  advantage  which  they  reap  from  the  par- 
ticular structure  of  their  limbs  and  memlierg,  suitably  to  the 
particular  manner  of  life  to  which  they  are  by  nature  de- 
stined. The  just  proportions  of  a  horse,  described  by 
Xenophon  and  Virgil,  are  the  same  that  are  received  at 
this  day  by  our  modern  jockeys  ;  because  the  foundation 
of  them  is  the  same,  namely,  experience  of  what  is  detrimen- 
tal or  useful  in  the  animal. 

Broad  shoulders,  a  lank  belly,  Smo  joints,  taper  legs ;  all 
these  arc  beautiful  in  our  species,  because  signs  of  force  and 
vigour.  Ideas  of  ntilily  and  its  contrary,  though  they  do 
DQt  entirely  determine  what  ii  handsome  or  deformed,  are 
evidently  the  source  of  a  considerable  part  of  approbation 
or  dJfilike. 

In  ancient  times,  bodily  strength  aiid  dexterity,  being 
of  greater  vse  and  importance  in  war,  was  also  much  more 
esteemed  and  valued  than  at  present.  Not  Co  insist  in  Ho- 
mer and  the  poets,  we  may  observe,  that  historians  scruple 
not  to  mention _/&rcf  o/'iw/y  among  the  other  accomplish- 
ments even  of  Epaminondas,  whom  they  acknowledge  to  be 
thegreatest  hero,  statesman,  and  general,  of  all  iheGreeks'. 
A  like  praise  ia  given  to  Pompey,  one  of  the  greatest  of 
the  Romans  ".  This  instance  is  similar  to  what  we  observed 
above  with  regard  to  memory. 

What  derision  and  contempt,  with  both  sexes,  attend  I'm- 
])olimce !  while  the  unhappy  object  is  regarded  as  one  de- 
prived of  so  capital  a  pleasure  in  life,  and  at  the  same  time 
oi  disabled  irom  communicating  it  to  others.  Bairemiesi 
in  women,  being  also  a  species  of  intitili/j/,  is  a  reproach. 
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hut  not  in  the  same  degree :  Of  which  ilie  reason  is  very 
obvious,  according  to  the  present  theory. 

There  is  no  rule  in  painting  or  statuary  more  indispen- 
Bobte  than  that  of  balancing  the  figures,  and  placing  them 
with  the  greatest  exactness  on  their  proper  centre  of  gra- 
vity. A  figure,  which  is  not  justly  balanced,  is  ugly ;  be- 
cause it  conveys  the  disagreeable  ideas  of  fall,  harm,  and 
pain  '. 

A  disposition  or  turn  of  mind,  which  (lualifies  a  man  to  rise 
in  the  world,  and  adVance  his  fortune,  is  entitled  to  esteem 
and  regard,  os  has  already  been  explained.  It  may,  there- 
fore, naturally  be  supposed,  that  the  actual  possession  of 
riches  and  authority  will  have  a  considerable  influence  over 
these  sentiments. 

Let  us  examine  any  hypothesis,  by  which  we  can  account 
for  the  regard  paid  to  liie  rich  and  powerful :  We  shall  find 
none  satisfactory,  but  that  which  derives  it  from  theenjoy- 
mei^  communicated  to  the  spectator  by  the  images  of  pro* 
speriiy,  happiness,  ease,  plenty,  authority,  and  the  gratifica- 
tion of  every  appetite.  Self-love,  for  instance,  which  some 
afTect  so  much  to  consider  as  the  source  of  every  sen  ttraeot, 
is  plainly  insufficient  for  this  purpose.  Where  no  good- 
will or  friendship  appears,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  on  what 
we  can  found  our  hope  of  advantage  from  the  riches  of 
'Others;  though  we  naturally  respect  the  rich,  even  bdore 
they  discover  any  such  favourable  disposition  towards  ns. 

We  are  affected  with  the  same  sentiments,  when  wc  lie 
so  much  out  of  the  sphere  of  their  activity,  that  they  can- 
•not  even  be  supposed  to  possess  the  power  of  serving  ns.  A 
prisoner  of  war,  in  all  civJlizeii  nations,  is  treated  with  a 
regard  suited  to  his  condition  i  and  riches,  it  is  evident, 
go  fitr  towards  fixing  the  condition  of  any  person.     If 
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birth  and  quality  enter  for  a  ihare,  this  still  aiforde  us  an 
argument  to  our  present  puqiosc.  For  what  is  it  we  call 
a  man  of  birth,  but  one  who  is  descended  from  a  long  suc- 
cesMon  of  rich  and  powerful  ancestors,  and  who  acquires 
our  esteem  by  his  connection  with  persons  whom  we  es- 
teem ?  His  ancestors,  therefore,  though  dead,  arc  respect- 
ed, in  Bome  measure,  on  account  of  their  riches ;  and,  con- 
sequently, without  any  kind  of  expectation. 

But  not  to  go  so  far  as  prisoners  of  war  or  the  dead,  to 
find  instances  of  this  disinterested  regard  for  riches ;  we 
may  only  obserse,  with  a  little  attention,  those  phenomena 
which  occur  in  common  life  and  conversation.  A  man, 
who  is  himself,  we  shall  suppose,  of  a  competent  fortune, 
and  of  no  profession,  being  iiitroiluccd  to  a  company  of 
strangers,  natnrally  treats  them  with  different  degrees  of  re- 
spect, as  he  is  informed  of  their  different  fortunes  and  con- 
ditions ;  though  it  is  impossible  tbot  he  can  so  suddenly 
propose,  and  perhaps  he  would  not  accept  of,  any  pecuni- 
ary advantage  from  them.  A  traveller  is  alwcys  admitted 
into  company,  and  meets  with  civility,  in  proportion  as  his 
train  and  equipage  speak  him  a  man  of  great  or  moderate 
fortune.  In  short,  the  different  ranks  of  men  are,  in  a 
great  measure,  regulated  by  riches,  and  that  with  regard  to 
superiors  at  well  as  inferiors,  strangers  aa  well  as  acquaint- 
ance, 

What  remains,  therefore,  but  to  conclude,  that,  as  riches 
nre  desired  for  ourselves  only  as  the  means  of  gratifying 
our  appetites,  either  at  present  or  in  some  imaginary  future 
period ;  they  beget  esteem  in  others  merely  from  llieir  ha- 
ving that  influence.  This  indeed  is  their  very  nature  or 
essence  :  They  have  a  direct  reference  to  the  commodities, 
conveniences,  and  pleasures  of  life:  The  bill  of  n  banker, 
who  is  broke,  or  gold  in  a  desert  island,  would  otherwise 
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be  fiill  as  valuable.  When  wc  approacti  a  man,  whdis,  as 
'  we  say,  at  his  ease,  nc  are  presented  with  the  pleasing  ideal 
of  plenty,  satisfaction,  cleanliness,  warmth  ;  a  cheerful 
house,  elegant  furniture,  ready  service,  and  whatever  i<  de- 
sirable in  meat,  drink,  or  apparel.  On  the  contrary,  when 
a  poor  man  appears,  the  disagreeable  images  of  wantj  pe- 
DUJ-y,  hard  labour,  dirty  furniture,  coarse  or  ragged  clothes, 
nauseous  meat  or  distasteful  liquor,  immediately  strike  our 
iancy.  What  else  do  ne  mean  by  saying  that  one  b  rich, 
the  other  poor  ?  And  as  regard  or  contempt  isi  the  natural 
consequence  of  those  different  situations  in  life ;  it  is  easi- 
ly seen  what  additional  light  and  evidence  this  throws  on 
our  preceding  theory,  with  regard  to  all  moral  dislino 
tions  *. 

A  man,  who  has  cured  himself  of  all  ridiculous  prepos- 
sessions, and  is  fully,  sincerely,  and  steadily  connnccd,  from 
experience  as  well  as  philosophy,  that  the  difierence  of  for- 
tune makes  less  diHcreiice  in  happiness  than  is  vulgarly 
imagined ;  such  a  one  does  not  measure  out  degrees  of  es- 
teem according  to  the  rent-rolls  of  his  acquaintance.  He 
may,  indeed,  externally  pay  a  superior  deference  to  (he 
great  lord  above  the  vassal ;  because  riches  are  the  most 
convenient,  being  the  most  fixed  and  determinate  source 
of  distinction :  But  his  internal  aenliments  are  more  regu- 
lateil  by  the  personal  characters  of  men,  than  by  the  acci- 
dental and  capricious  favours  of  fortune. 

In  most  countries  of  Europe,  family,  that  is,  hereditary 
riches,  marked  with  titles  and  symbols  from  the  sovereign, 
is  the  chief  source  of  distinction.  In  England,  more  re- 
gard is  paid  to  present  opulence  and  plenty.  Each  prac- 
tice has  its  advantages  and  disadvantages.     Where  birth 
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is  respected,  unactlvet  spirilless  minds  remain  in  haugbty 
indolence,  and  dreitm  of  nothing  but  pedigrees  and  genea- 
logiea :  The  generous  and  ambitious  seek  honour,  and  au- 
ihorily,  aod  reputation,  and  favour.  Where  riches  are 
the  chief  idol,  corruption,  venality,  rapine  prevail :  Arts, 
manufactures,  commerce,  agriculture  flourish.  The  for- 
mer prejudice,  being  favourable  to  military  virtue,  is  more 
suited  to  monarchies.  The  latter,  being  the  chief  spur 
to  industry,  agrees  better  witli  a  repubhcan  government. 
And  wc  accordingly  find,  that  each  of  these  forms  of  go- 
vernment, by  varying  the  utiltli/  of  those  customs,  has  com- 
monly a  proportionable  effect  on  the  sentiments  of  maa- 
kind. 
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VV  HOEVEn  hos  passed  an  crening  with  serious  melancho- 
ly people,  and  has  observed  how  suddenly  the  conversation 
was  animated,  and  what  sprlghtliness  diffused  itself  over 
the  countenance,  discoui-se,  and  behaviour  of  every  one, 
on  the  accession  of  a  good-humoured,  lively  companion  ; 
such  a  one  will  easily  allow,  that  Ckeerfijlness  carries 
great  merit  with  it,  and  naturally  conciliates  the  good-will 
of  mankind.  No  quality,  indeed,  more  readily  communi- 
cates itself  to  all  around  ;  because  no  one  has  a  greater  pro> 
pcnsiiy  to  display  itself,  in  jovial  talk  and  pleasant  enter- 
tainment. The  flame  spreads  through  the  whole  circle ; 
and  the  most  sullen  and  morose  are  often  caught  by  it. 
That  the  melancholy  hate  the  merrj',  even  though  Horace 
says  it,  I  liave  some  difficulty  to  allow;  because  I  have  al- 
ways observed,  that,  where  the  jollity  is  moderate  and  de- 
cent, serious  people  are  so  much  the  more  delighted,  as  it 
dissipates  the  gloom  with  which  they  are  commonly  op- 
pressed, and  gives  them  an  unusual  enjoyment. 

From  this  influence  of  cheerfulness,  both  to  communi- 
cate itself,  and  to  engage  approbation,  we  may  perceive, 
that  there  is  another  set  of  mental  qualities,  which,  without 
any  utility  or  any  tendency  to  farther  good,  either  of  the 
community  or  of  the  possessor,  diffuse  a  satisfaction  on  the 
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beholders,  and  procure  frieDdship  and  regard.  Their  im- 
mediate  sensation  lo  ide  person  possessed  of  them  is  agree- 
able:  Others  enter  into  ihe  same  humour,  and  calch  the 
sentiment,  by  a  contagion  or  natural  sympathy:  And  ai 
we  cannot  forbear  loving  whatever  pleases,  a  kindly  emo- 
tion arises  towards  the  person  who  communicates  so  much 
satisfaction.  He  is  a  more  animating  spectacle :  His  pre- 
sence diffuses  over  ua  more  serene  complacency  and  enjoy- 
ment :  Our  imagination,  entering  into  his  feelings  and  dis- 
position, is  affected  in  a  more  agreeable  manner,  than  if  s 
melancholy,  dejected,  sullen,  anxious  temper  were  present- 
ed to  us.  Hence  the  affection  and  approbation  which  at^  . 
tend  the  former ;  the  aversion  and  disgust  with  wblch  we 
regard  the  latter  *. 

Few  men  would  envy  the  character  which  Ctesar  giv«  ' 
of  Cassius. 

He  lOTet  no  play, 
Aa  IbBU  do'it  AnUionjr;    He  hurt  uo  music  t 

Brtdnni  he  nnilR  ;  and  amilM  in  such  ■  son,  \ 

As  if  be  mocked  himself,  and  scorned  hii  spirit 
Thai  could  be  moied  to  smite  al  any  tiling. 

Not  only  such  men,  as  Csesar  adds,  are  commonly  i/an-  - 
gerous,  but  also,  having  little  enjoyment  within  themselves, 
ihey  can  never  become  agreeable  to  others,  or  contribute 
to  social  entertainment.  In  alt  polite  nations  and  ages,  a 
relish  for  pleasure,  if  accompanied  with  temperance  and 
decency,  ia  esteemed  a  considerable  merit,  even  in  the 
greatest  men ;  and  becomes  still  more  requisite  in  tliose  of 
inferior  rank  and  character.  It  is  an  agreeable  representa* 
tion,  which  a  French  writer  gives  of  the  situation  of  his  own 
mind  in  this  particular,   yirtrte  I  lave,  says  he,  Kt'lfioiil  an- 
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stcrilif :  pleasure  wilfioul  rffemiitoa/ ,-  and  life 'jiithotitjear- 
ing  its  end^. 

Who  is  not  struck  with  any  signal  instance  of  Great- 
ness of  Mind  or  Dignity  of  Character;  with  elevation  of 
sentiment,  disdain  of  slavery,  and  with  that  noble  pride 
and  spirit  which  arises  from  conscious  virtue  ?  The  sub- 
litnC)  says  Longinus,  is  oAen  nothing  but  the  echo  or 
image  of  magnanimity  :  and  where  this  quality  appears  in 
any  one,  even  though  a  syllable  be  not  uttered,  it  excites 
our  applause  and  admiration ;  as  may  be  observed  of  the 
famous  silence  of  AjAx  in  the  Odyssf.y,  which  expresses 
more  noble  disdain  and  resolute  indignation  than  any  lan- 
guage can  convey ''. 

Were  I  Alexander,  eaid  FAitHStiio,  I  uotdd  accept  of 
these  offers  made  6y  Darius. — So  vxndd  I  too,  replied 
Alexander,  •j:ci-c  /  Pakmesio.  This  saying  is  admira- 
ble, says  Longinus,  from  a  like  principle'. 

Go  !  cries  the  same  hero  to  hia  soldiers,  when  they  re* 
fused  to  follow  him  to  the  Indies,  go,  tell  yoar  countrymen, 
that  you  left  Alexander  completing  the  conquest  of  the 
icorld. — "  Alexandek,"  said  the  Prince  ofConde,  who 
always  admired  this  passage,  "  abandoned  by  his  soldiers 
"  among  Barbarians,  not  yet  fully  subdued,  felt  in  hin>- 
"  self  such  dignity  and  right  of  empire,  that  he  could  not 
*'  believe  it  possible  that  any  one  would  refuse  to  obey 
"  him.  Whether  in  EunoPE  or  in  Asia,  among  Greeks 
"  or  Persians,  oil  was  indifferent  to  him :  Wherever  bo 
"  found  men,  he  fancied  he  should  find  sutgects." 
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The  confident  T>f  Medea  in  the  tragedy  recommends 
caution  and  Gubmission  ;  and  enumerating  all  the  distress 
scs  of  that  unfortunate  heroine,  asks  her,  what  ahe  has  to 
snpport  her  against  her  numerous  and  implacable  enemies  f 
Mtfself,  replies  she;  Myself,  I  say,  and  it  is  enough.  Bot- 
leau  justly  recommends  tliis  passage  as  an  instance  of  true 
sublime  '. 

When  Phocion,  the  modest  and  gentle  Phocion,  was  led 
to  execution^  he  turned  to  one  of  his  fellow-sufierers,  who 
was  lamenting  his  own  hard  fate,  Is  it  not  glory  enough  for 
you,  says  he,  thai  you  die  with  Phoctom  ''  ? 

Place  in  opposition  the  picture  which  Tacitus  draws  of 
ViTELLius,  fallen  from  empire,  prolonging  his  ignominy 
from  a  wretched  Iotc  of  life,  deli»ered  over  to  the  merci- 
less rabble  ;  tosstid,  buSetted,  and  kicked  about ;  constrain- 
ed, by  their  holding  a  poignard  under  his  chin,  to  raise  his 
head,  and  expose  himself  lo  every  contumely.  What  ab- 
ject infamy  !  What  low  humiliation  !  Yet  even  here,  says 
the  historian,  lie  discovered  some  symptoms  of  a  mind  not 
wholly  degenerate.  To  a  tribune,  who  insulted  him,  he 
replied,  J  am  still  yutir  t-mperor  =. 

We  never  excuse  the  absolute  want  of  spirit  and  dignity 
of  character,  or  a  proper  sense  of  what  is  due  to  one's  self, 
in  society  and  the  common  intercourse  of  life.  This  vice 
constitutes  what  we  properly  call  meanness  ,-  when  a  man 
cail  submit  to  the  basest  slavery,  in  order  to  gain  his  ends; 
fawn  upon  those  who  abuse  him ;  and  degrade  himself  by 
intimacies  attd  familiarities  with  undeserving  inferiors.  A 
certain  degree  of  generous  pride  or  self-value  is  so  requisitet 
that  the  absence  of  it  in  the  mind  displeases,  after  the  some 
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manner  as  the  want  of  a  nose,  eye,  or  atiy  of  the  raoet  ma- 
tsrial  features  of  tlie  face  or  mombecs  of  the  body '. 

The  utility  of  Courage,  both  to  the  public  and  to  ihf 
person  possessed  of  it,  is  an  obvious  foundation  of  meril : 
But  to  any  one  who  duly  considers  of  the  matter,  it  will 
iq>pear  that  this  <]uality  has  a  peculiar  lustre,  which  it  de- 
rives wholly  from  itself,  and  from  that  noble  elevation  in- 
t  Mparable  from  it.  Its  figure,  drawn  by  painters  and  by 
poets,  displays,  in  each  feature,  a  sublimity  and  daruig  con- 
fidence, which  catches  the  eye,  engages  the  affections,  and 
diffuses,  by  sympathy,  a  like  subhmity  of  sentiment  over 
•very  spectator. 

Under  what  shining  colours  does  Demosthenes  **  repre- 
■ent  Philip  ^  where  the  orator  apologizes  for  his  own  ad- 
'  ministration,  and  justifies  that  pertinacious  love  of  liberty 
with  which  he  had  inspired  the  Athenians.  **  1  beheld 
*  Philip,"  says  he,  "  be  with  whom  was  your  contest,  rc- 
'  solutely,  while  in  pursuit  of  empire  and  dominion,  ex> 
'  posing  himself  to  eveiy  wound ;  his  eye  gored,  his  neck 
'  wrested,  his  arm,  his  thigh  pierced;  whatever  part  of  his 
•  body  fortune  should  seize  on,  that  cheerfully  relinquish- 
<  **  ing ;  provided,  that  with  what  remained,  he  might  live 
*(  in  honour  and  renown.  And  shaU  it  be  said,  that  he, 
«  born  in  Pella,  a  place  heretofore  mean  and  ignoble, 
**  should  be  inspired  with  so  high  an  ambition  and  thirst 
*'  of  fame ;  while  you,  Athenians,"  i!tc.  These  praises 
excite  the  most  lively  admiration ;  but  the  views  presented 
by  the  orator  carry  us  not,  we  see,  beyond  the  hero  him- 
self, nor  ever  regard  the  future  advantageous  consequencei 
of  his  valoar. 

The  martial  temper  of  the  Romans,  inflamed  by  < 
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tinnal  wan,  had  raised  their  esteem  of  courage  so  liigfa, 
that  in  tiieir  language,  it  was  called  virtue,  by  way  of  ex- 
cellence and  of  distinction  from  all  other  moral  (}uiilities. 
7'Ae  Su^'i,  in  the  opinion  of  Tacitus  *,  dressed  Iheir  hair 
with  a  laudabU  intent  -■  Not  for  the  purpose  qftovhig  or  be- 
ing  laoed  i  jTA^  adorned  themselves  onli/Jbr  their  enemies, 
and  in  order  to  appear  more  terrible.  A  icniiment  of  the 
historian,  which  would  sound  a  little  oddly  in  other  nationa 
and  other  ages. 

The  Scythians,  according  to  Herodotus  i>,  after  scalping 
their  enemies,  dressed  the  skin  like  leather,  and  used  it  as 
a  towel ;  and  whoever  had  the  most  of  iho^  towels  was 
niost  esteemed  among  them.  So  much  had  martial  brn* 
very,  in  that  nation,  as  well  as  in  many  others,  destroyed 
the  sentiments  of  humanity;  a  virtue  surely  much  more 
useful  and  engaging. 

It  is  indeed  observable,  that,  among  all  uncultivated  na- 
tions, who  have  not,  as  yet,  had  full  experience  of  the 
advantages  attending  beneficence,  justice,  and  the  social 
virtues,  courage  is  the  predominant  excellence ;  what  is 
most  celebrated  by  poets,  recommended  by  parents  and 
inslructort,  and  admired  by  the  public  in  general.  The 
ethics  of  Homer  are,  in  this  particular,  very  different  from 
those  of  Fenelon,  his  eli^ant  imitator ;  and  such  as  were  well 
suited  to  an  age,  when  one  hero,  as  remai'ked  by  Tbucy- 
dides  S  could  ask  another,  without  offence,  whether  he  were 
a  robber  or  not.  Such  also,  very  lately,  was  the  system 
of  eihica  which  prevailed  in  many  barbarous  parts  of  Ire- 
land ;  if  we  may  credit  %iencer,  in  his  judicious  account 
of  the  state  of  that  kingdom  ^. 


■  De  Aforibu*  Gem. 
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Of  the  same  class  of  virtues  with  courage  is  that  undis- 
turbed philosophical  TnANguiLLiTV,  superior  to  pain,  aot- 
Tow,  anxiety,  anil  each  assault  of  adverse  fortune.  Con- 
scious of  his  own  virtue,  say  the  philosophers,  the  sage 
devates  himself  above  every  accident  of  life  -,  and,  securely 
l^aced  in  the  temple  of  wisdom,  looks  down  on  inferior 
mortals,  engaged  in  pursuit  of  honours,  riches,  reputation, 
Aod  every  frivolous  enjoyment.  These  pretensions,  no 
doubt,  when  stretched  to  the  utmost,  are,  by  far,  too  mag- 
nificent for  human  nature.  They  carry,  however,  a  gran- 
deur with  them  which  seizes  the  spectator,  and  strikes  him 
with  admiration.  And  the  nearer  we  can  approach  in 
practice  to  this  sublime  tranquiility  and  indifference,  (for 
we  must  distinguish  it  from  a  stupid  insensibility),  the  more 
Kcure  enjoyment  shall  we  attain  within  ourselves,  and  the 
more  greatness  of  mind  shall  we  discover  to  the  world. 
The  philosophical  tranquillity  may,  indeed,  be  considered 
only  as  a  branch  of  magnanimity. 

,  Who  admires  not  Socrates ;  his  perpetual  serenity  and 
contentment,  amidst  the  greatest  poverty  and  domestic 
vexations]  his  resolute  contempt  of  riches,  and  his  mag- 
nanimous care  of  preserving  liberty,  while  he  re&ued  all 
•Bsistance  from  his  friends  and  disciples,  and  avoided  even 
the  dependence  of  an  obligation  i  Epictetus  had  not  so 
much  as  a  door  to  bis  litde  liouse  or  hovel,  and  therefore 
won  lost  his  iron  lamp,  the  only  furniture  which  be  had 
worth  taking.  But  resolving  to  disappoint  alt  robbers  for 
the  future,  he  supplied  its  place  with  an  earthen  lamp,  of 
which  he  very  peaceably  kept  possession  ever  a&er. 


ttirec  or  four  straggjen  or  kcm,  wiili  wl 
idly  llic  munOy,  uldng  onty  meal,  he  i 


wandering  ■  vhilo  up  ■■ 


ed  ■  man  of  woiih,  in 
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^  Among  Uieancienti,  the  heroes  in  philosophy,  as  well 
OS  those  in  war  and  patriotism,  have  a  grandeur  and  force  of 
sentiment,  which  astonishes  our  narrow  souls,  and  is  rasli- 
ly  rejected  as  extravagant  and  supernatural.  They,  in 
iheir  ttim,  I  allow,  would  have  had  equal  reason  to  con- 
sider as  romantic  and  incredible,  the  degree  of  humanity) 
clemency,  order,  tranquillity,  and  other  sociul  virtues,  to 
which,  in  the  administration  of  government,  we  have  at- 
tained in  modern  times,  had  any  one  been  then  able  to 
have  made  a  fair  representation  of  them.  Such  is  the  com- 
pensation which  nature,  or  rather  education,  has  made  in 
the  distribution  of  e:ccellcnces  and  virtues  in  those  differ* 


The  merit  of  Benevolence,  arising  from  Ita  utility,  and 
its  tendency  to  promote  the  good  of  mankind,  has  been 
already  explained,  and  is,  no  doubt,  the  source  of  a  consi- 
dcrablc  part  of  that  esteem  which  is  so  universally  paid  to 
it.  But  it  will  also  be  allowed,  (hat  the  very  softness  and 
tenderness  of  the  sentiment,  its  engaging  endearments,  its 
fond  expressions,  its  delicate  attentions,  and  all  that  Row  of 
mutual  confidence  and  regard  which  enters  into  a  warm 
attachment  of  love  and  friendship :  It  will  be  allowed,  I 
say,  that  these  feelings,  being  delightful  in  themselves,  are 
necessarily  communicated  to  the  spectators,  and  melt  them 
into  the  «ame  fondness  and  delicacy.  The  tear  naturally 
starts  in  our  eye  on  the  apprehension  of  a  warm  sentiment 
oftliis  nature :  Our  breast  heaves,  our  heart  is  agitated,  and 
every  humane  tender  principle  of  our  frame  is  set  in  motion, 
and  gives  us  the  purest  and  most  satisfactory  enjoyment. 

When  poets  form  descriptions  of  Elysian  fields,  where 
the  blessed  inhabitants  stand  in  no  need  of  each  other's  as- 
sistance, they  yet  represent  them  as  maintaining  a  constant 
intercourse  of  love  and  tricadship,  and  soothe  our  fancy 
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with  the  pleasing  image  of  these  soft  and  gentle  psssiom. 
The  idea  of  tender  tranquillity  in  a  pasioral  Arcadia  is  a- 
greeable  from  a  like  principle,  as  liaji  been  observed  alMve  '■ 
Who  tvould  live  amidst  perpetual  wrangling,  and  scold- 
ing, and  mutual  reproaches  ?  The  roughness  and  har&h- 
I  sess  of  these  eiuotions  disturb  and  displease  us ;   We  «uf- 
kr  by  contagion  and  synipethy ;  nor  can  we  remun  ia- 
r  different  spectatorE,  even  though  certain  that  no  pernicious 
f  consequences  would  ever  follow  from  such  angry  passions. 
As  a  certain  proof  that  the  whole  merit  of  benevolence 
»  not  derived  from  its  usefulness,  we  may  observe  that,  in 
ft  kind  way  of  bJame,  we  say,  a  person  is  loo  good ,-  wboi 
.  he  exceeds  his  part  in  society,  and  carries  his  attention  for 
I  Mfaers  beyond  the  proper  bounds.    In  like  manner,  we  say, 
R  man  is  too  high-spirited,  too  intrepid,  loo  indifferent  about 
I  J&r^untr.-    Reproaches  which  really  at  bottom  imply  more 
Citeeni  than  many  panegyrics.     Being  accustomed  to  rate 
le  merit  and  demerit  of  characters  chiefly  by  their  nscful 
:  pernicious  tendencies,  we  cannot  forbear  ^plying  the 
I  ilpithet  of  blame,  when  we  discover  a  sentiment  which  rises 
a  degree  that  is  hurtful :   But  it  may  happen,  at  the  same 
I  tfme,  thatits  noble  elevation,  or  its  engagiug  tenderness,  so 
I  the  heart,  as  rather  to  increase  our  iriendship  and 
concern  for  the  person ''. 

The  amours  and  attachments  of  Harry  IV.  of  Francei 
during  the  civil  wars  of  the  league,  frequently  hurt  his  io* 
terest  and  his  cause ;  but  all  the  young,  at  least,  and  amor- 
ous, who  can  sympathize  with  the  tender  passions,  will  at 
low,  that  this  very  weakness  (for  they  will  readily  c 

■  Seel.  V.  pan  ). 

►  Checrfulnes  eoutd  icarLt  uJioit  of  tlmne  from  iu  eiCM«,  were  El  set 
«Bt  di^Mlutc  miiil^  M  iii„,ui  B  proper  wu-*  or  otgerl,  h  ■  aura  t^mpUMn  tai 
ic  ot  fvttjft  lad  oo  that  tfoiuiil  i1i*viitlhil 
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Euch)  chiefly  endears  that  hero,  and  interests  them  in  hii 
fortunes. 

The  excessive  bravery  and  resolute  inflexibility  of  Charles 
XII.  ruined  his  own  country,  and  infested  ail  his  neigh- 
bours ;  but  liavG  such  splendour  and  greatness  in  their  ap- 
pcaiancc,  as  strikes  us  with  admiration ;  and  they  might 
in  some  degree  be  even  approved  of,  if  they  betrayed  not 
sometioiCB  too  evident  symptoms  of  madness  and  disorder. 
The  Athenians  pretended  to  the  first  invention  of  agri- 
culture and  of  laws ;  and  always  valued  themselves  ex- 
tremety  on  the  benefit  thereby  procured  to  die  whole  race 
ofiuankind.  They  also  boasted,  and  with  reason,  of  their 
warhke  enlerprJEes ;  particularly  against  those  innumerable 
fleets  and  armies  of  Per«ans,  which  invaded  Oreece  during 
the  reigns  of  Darius  and  Xerxes,  but  tliough  there  be  no 
comparison,  in  point  of  ntiljly,  between  these  peaceful  and 
military  hononn ;  yet  we  £nd,  that  the  orators,  who  have 
wrote  such  elaborate  panegyrics  on  that  famous  city,  have 
chiefly  triumphed  in  displa}-ing  the  warlike  achievements. 
Lyaias,  Thu<-}'dides,  Plato,  and  Isocrates,  discover,  all  of 
them,  the  same  partiality  ;  which,  though  condemned  by 
calm  reason  and  reflection,  appears  so  natural  in  the  mind 

It  is  observable,  that  the  great  charm  of  poetry  consists 
in  lively 'pictures  of  the  sublime  passions,  magnanimity, 
courage,  disdain  of  fortune ;  or  those  of  the  tender  aflbc- 
tions,  love  and  friendship ;  which  warm  the  heart,  and 
difluse  over  it  similar  sentiments  and  emotions.  And 
though  all  kinds  of  passion,  even  the  most  disagreeable, 
such  as  grief  and  anger,  are  observed,  when  excited  by 
poetry  to  convey  a  satisfaction,  from  a  mechanism  of  na- 
ture not  easy  to  be  explained :  Yet  those  more  elevated 
or  softer  affections  have  a  peculiar  influence,  and  please 
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front  more  than  one  cause  or  principle.  Not  to  menttoD, 
that  llicy  alone  interest  us  in  ihe  fortune  of  the  persons  re- 
presented, or  GomtnuDJcate  aay  esteem  oud  affection  for 
their  character. 

Aud  can  it  possibly  be  doubted,  that  this  talent  ii»eir  of 
poets,  to  move  the  passions,  this  Pathetic  and  Sublime 
of  sentiment,  is  a  very  considerable  merit  j  and  being  en- 
hanced by  its  extreme  rarity,  may  exalt  the  person  possess- 
ed of  it,  above  every  character  of  the  age  in  which  he 
lives?  The  prudence,  address,  steadiness  and  benign  go- 
vernment of  AuQUSTUs,  adorned  with  all  the  splendour  of 
his  noble  birth  and  imperial  crown,  render  him  but  an  un- 
equal competitor  for  tame  with  Virgil,  who  lays  nothing 
into  the  opposite  scale  but  the  divine  beauties  of  his  poeti- 
cal genius. 

The  very  sensibility  to  these  beauties,  or  a  DELicacTof 
taste,  Is  itself  a  beauty  in  any  character;  as  conveying  the 
purest,  the  most  durable,  and  moat  innocent  of  all  enjoy- 
ments. 

These  are  some  instances  of  the  several  species  of  me- 
rit that  are  valued  for  the  immediate  pleasure  which  tiiey 
communicate  to  the  person  possessed  of  them.  No  views  of 
Utility  or  of  future  beneficial  consequences  enter  into  ibis 
sentiment  of  approbation ;  yet  is  It  of  a  kind  simitar  (a 
that  other  senlinient,  which  arises  from  views  of  a  public 
or  private  utility.  The  same  social  sympathy,  wc  may  otv 
serve,  or  fellow-feeling  with  human  happiness  or  mlseiy, 
gives  rise  to  both  ;  and  this  anuiugy,  in  all  the  parts  of  the 
present  theory,  may  justly  be  rtgurded  as  a  cuDfirmstioa 
of  it. 


SECTION  vni, 
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As  the  mutual  shocks  in  sociely,  and  the  oppositions  of 
interest  and  »olf-love,  have  constrained  mankind  to  esta- 
blish the  lawi  of  justice,  in  order  to  preserve  the  advantages 
of  mutual  assistance  and  protection  ;  in  like  manner,  the 
eternal  contrsrleties  in  company,  of  men's  pride  and  self- 
conceit,  have  introduced  the  rules  of  Good-manners  or 
Politeness,  in  ordertofacilitate  the  intercourse  of  minds, 
and  an  undisturbed  commerce  and  conversation.  Among 
well-bred  people,  a  mutual  deference  is  affected  :  Contempt 
of  others  diiiguised  :  Authority  concealed :  Attention  given 
to  each  in  his  turn :  And  an  easy  streain  of  conversation 
maintained,  without  vehemence,  without  Interruption, 
without  eagerness  for  victory,  and  without  any  airs  of  su- 
periority. These  attentions  and  regards  are  immediately 
agreeable  to  others,  abstracted  from  any  consideration  of 
utility  or  btmeficial  tendencies :  They  conciliate  affection, 
promote  esteem,  and  extremely  enhance  the  merit  of  the 
person  who  regulates  his  behaviour  by  them. 


■  It  is  the  nUurc.  and  indeed  ihe  definition  of  Tirtue,  tbil  it  ia  >  qiuliiy 
of  tb*  mind  agreeable  to  or  appiaivd  or  bj  crery  one.  «Iki  eoDiiden  Or  con- 
tenplata  it-  But  some  iiualiliea  pcodure  pleauire.  I>ei-«uw  the;  an  uKful 
lo  tn.-ietj,  or  uwrul  or  igiveabte  lo  the  pemiD  bimielf;  crihers  pitKluce  It 
mora  immediatdj  >   Whicb  ii  the  cue  irith  tbs  dut  of  vinun  hera  coiui— 
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Many  of  the  forms  of  breeding  are  arbitrary  and  casnal : 
BuL  the  ihing  expressed  by  thetn  is  &liil  the  same.  A  Spa- 
niard goes  out  of  his  own  house  before  his  guest,  to  signi- 
fy that  he  leaves  him  master  of  all.  In  other  countries, 
the  landlord  walks  out  lost,  as  a  commoD  mark  of  deference 
and  regard. 

But,  in  order  to  render  a  man  perfect  good  company,  he 
roust  have  Wit  and  Ingenuity  as  well  as  good  miumers. 
What  wit  is,  it  may  not  be  easy  to  define ;  but  it  is  easy 
surely  to  determine,  that  it  is  a  quali^  immediately  agree- 
able to  others,  and  communicating,  on  its  tirst  appearance, 
a  lively  joy  and  satisfaction  to  erery  one  who  has  any  com- 
prehension of  it.  The  most  profound  metaphysics,  indeed, 
might  be  employed  in  explaining  the  various  kinds  and 
species  of  wit ;  and  many  classes  of  it,  which  are  now  re- 
ceived on  the  sole  testimony  of  taste  and  sentiment,  might, 
j>erhap£,  be  resolved  into  more  general  principles.  But 
this  is  sufficient  for  our  present  purpose,  that  it  does  aficct 
taste  and  sentiment;  and  bestowing  an  immediate  enjoy- 
ment, is  a  sure  source  ofapprobatlon  and  affection. 

In  countries  where  men  pass  most  of  their  time  in  con- 
versation, and  visits,  and  assemblies,  these  companionabit 
qualities,  so  to  speak,  are  of  high  estimation,  and  form  a 
chief  part  of  personal  merit.  In  countries  where  men  live 
a  more  domestic  life,  and  cither  are  employed  in  business 
or  amuse  themselves  in  a  narrower  circle  of  acquaintance 
the  more  solid  qualities  are  chiefly  regarded.  Thus,  1 
have  often  observed,  that,  among  the  French,  the  first 
questions,  with  regard  to  a  stranger,  are,  h  HepalUe  ?  H»i 
ht  ml  ?  In  our  own  country,  the  chief  praise  bestowed  is 
always  thot  of  a  good-nalurcd,  sensible  Jellaw, 

In  conversation,  the  lively  spirit  of  dialogue  is  ngmai^, 
fven  to  those  who  desii'o  not  to  have  any  share  in  the  di^ 
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conne :  Hence  the  teller  of  long  stories,  or  the  pompous 
dcclmimer,  is  very  little  approved  of.  But  most  men  de- 
sire likewise  their  turn  in  the  conversation  j  and  regard, 
with  a  very  evil  eye,  that  loquacity  which  deprives  them 
of  a  right  they  ore  naturally  so  jealous  of. 

There  is  a  sort  of  harmless  lian  frequently  to  be  met 
with  in  company,  who  deal  much  in  the  merveltous.  Their 
URUul  intention  is  to  please  and  entertain  ;  but  as  men  are 
most  delighte<l  with  what  they  conceive  to  be  truth,  these 
people  mistake  extremely  the  means  of  pleasing,  and  in- 
cur  universal  blame.  Some  indulgence,  however,  to  lying 
or  fiction,  is  ^ven  in  humorous  stories,  because  it  is  there 
realty  agreeable  and  entertaining  \  and  truth  is  not  of  any 
importance. 

Elocjuence,  gentos  of  all  kinds,  even  good  sense  and 
sound  reasoning,  when  it  rises  to  an  eminent  degree,  and 
is  employed  upon  subjects  of  any  considerable  dignity  and 
nice  discernment ;  all  these  endowments  seem  immediately 
agreeable,  and  have  a  merit  distinct  from  thdr  usefulness. 
Rarity,  likewise,  which  so  mnch  enhances  the  price  of  every 
thing,  must  set  an  additional  value  on  these  nobie  talenta 
of  the  human  mind. 

Modesty  may  be  understood  in  different  senses,  even  ab- 
stracted from  chastity,  which  has  been  already  treated  of. 
It  sometimes  means  that  tenderness  and  nicety  of  honour, 
that  apprehension  of  blame,  that  dread  of  intrusion  or  in- 
jury towards  others,  that  Punon,  which  is  the  proper 
guardian  of  every  kind  of  virtue,  and  a  sure  preservative  a- 
gainst  vice  and  corruption.  But  its  most  usual  meaning  is 
when  it  is  opposed  to  impudence  und  arrogance,  and  ex- 
presses a  diffidence  of  our  own  judgment,  and  a  due  atten- 
tion and  r<^ard  for  others.  In  young  men  chiefly,  this 
t]uality  is  a  sure  sign  of  good  sense ;  and  is  also  the  certain 


meaa*  of  augmentuig  that  eiitlowracnt,  by  preserving  tfadr 
s  open  to  instructioD,  and  making  them  liiill  gio^p  after 


new  attainments.     But  it  has  a  farther  charm  tu  c 


tery  spec- 


tator, by  flattering  every  man's  vanity,  and  preseniiog  the 
appearance  of  a  docile  pupil,  who  receives,  with  pn^er  at- 
tention and  respect,  every  word  tbey  utter. 

Men  have,  in  general,  a  much  greater  propensity  to  over- 
value than,  under  value  tliemselves,  notwithstanding  the 
opinion  of  Aristotle  *.  Tht^s  makes  us  more  jealous  of  the 
excess  on  the  former  side,  and  causes  us  to  regard,  with  a 
peculiar  indulgence,  all  tendency  to  modesty  and  self-dif- 
Cdence,  as  esteeming  the  danger  less  of  falling  into  any 
vicious  extreme  of  that  nature.  It  is  thus,  in  countries, 
where  men's  bodies  are  apt  to  exceed  in  corpulency,  per- 
sonal beauty  is  placed  in  a  much  greater  degree  of  slender- 
ness,  than  in  countries  where  that  is  the  most  usual  defect. 
Being  so  often  struck  with  instances  of  one  species  of  de- 
formity, men  think  they  cun  never  keep  at  too  great  a  dis- 
tance from  it,  and  wish  always  to  have  a  leaning  to  the  op- 
positit  side.  In  like  manner,  were  the  door  opened  to  self- 
praise,  and  were  Montaigne's  maxim  observed,  that  one 
should  say  as  frankly,  I  have  sense,  I  have  learning,!  have 
courage,  beautt/  or  'wit ;  as  it  is  sure  wo  often  think  so ;  were 
this  the  case,  I  say,  every  one  is  sensible,  that  such  a  fiood 
of  impertinence  would  break  in  upon  us,  as  would  render 
society  wholly  intolerable.  For  this  reason  custom  has  es- 
tablished it  as  a  rule,  in  common  societies,  that  men  should 
not  indulge  themselves  in  self-praise,  or  even  speak  much 
of  themselves ;  and  it  is  only  among  intimate  friends,  or 
people  of  very  manly  behaviour,  that  one  is  allowed  to  do 
himself  justice.  Nobody  finds  fault  with  Maurice,  Prince 
qf  Orange,  for  his  reply  to  one,  who  asked  him,  whom  lie 

*  Ettaic  ad  Nicimiachua). 
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esteemed  the  first  general  of  tlie  age  i  Tht  Marquii  of 
Spinola,  said  he,  is  the  second.  Though  it  is  observable, 
that  the  self-praise  implied  is  here  better  implied,  than  if 
it  had  been  directly  expreased,  without  any  cover  or  ditM 
guise. 

Me  milst  be  a  very  superficial  thinker,  who  imagines,  that 
oil  instances  of  mutual  deferences  are  to  be  understood  in 
earnest,  and  that  a  man  would  be  more  estimable  for  being 
ignorant  of  his  own  merits  and  accomplishments.  A  small 
bias  towards  modesty,  even  in  the  internal  sentiment,  is 
favourably  regnrded,  especially  in  young  people ;  and  a 
strong  bias  is  required,  in  the  outward  behaviour :  But  this 
excludes  not  a  noble  pride  and  spirit,  which  may  openly 
display  itself  in  its  full  extent,  when  one  lies  under  calumny 
or  oppression  of  any  kind.  The  generous  contumacy  of 
Socrates,  as  Cicero  calls  it,  has  been  highly  celebrated  in 
all  ages;  and  when  joined  to  the  usual  modesty  of  his  be- 
haviour, forms  a  shining  character.  Iphicrates,  the  Athe- 
nian, being  accused  of  betraying  the  interests  of  his  country* 
asked  his  accuser.  Would  you,  says  he,  }mve,  on  a  like  oc- 
casion, been  guilttf  of  that  crime  ?  By  no  vieaits,  replied 
the  other.  And  can  you  then  imagine,  cried  the  hero,  thai 
Iphicratei  would  be  guiUy  '  i  In  short,  a  generous  spirit 
and  self-value,  well  founded,  decently  disguised,  and  coura- 
geoDsly  supported,  under  distress  and  calumny,  is  a  great 
excellency,  and  seems  to  derive  ita  merit  from  the  noble 
elevation  of  ita  sentiment,  or  its  immediate  agreeableness 
lo  the  possessor.  In  ordinary  characters  we  approve  of  a 
bias  towards  modesty,  which  is  a  quality  immediately  a- 
greeable  to  others  ;  The  vicious  excess  of  the  former  vir- 
tue, namely,  insolence  or  haughtiness,  is  immediately  dis- 
agreeable to  olhera :  The  excess  of  the  latter  is  so  (o  the 

•  Quinctjl,  lib.  t,  up.  19, 
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Of  QUALITIES 
Thus  arc  the  boundaries  of  these  duties  adjust- 
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ed. 

A  desire  of  ikine,  reputation,  or  a  character  with  others, 
is  so  far  froio  being  blitH'Cable,  that  it  seems  insepurabJe 
from  virtue,  genius,  capacity,  and  a  generous  ur  noble  dis- 
position. An  attention  even  to  trivial  matters,  in  order  to 
please,  is  aJio  expected  and  demanded  by  society ;  and  no 
one  is  surprised,  if  be  find  a  man  in  company,  to  observe  a 
greater  elegance  of  dress  and  more  pleasant  Sow  of  con- 
versation, than  when  he  passes  his  time  at  home,  and  with 
bis  own  family.  Wherein  then  consists  Vanity,  which  is 
BO  justly  regarded  as  a  fault  or  imperfection  ?  It  seems  to 
consist  chiefly  in  such  sn  intemperate  display  of  our  ad- 
vantages, honours,  and  accomplishments;  in  such  ao  im- 
portunate and  open  demand  of  praise  and  admiration,  as  is 
offensive  to  others,  and  encroaches  too  far  on  their  secret 
vanity  and  ambition.  It  is  besides  a  sure  symptom  of  the 
want  of  true  diginity  and  elevation  of  mind,  which  is  so 
great  an  ornament  in  any  character.  For  why  that  impa- 
tient desire  of  applause-,  as  if  you  were  not  justly  entitled  lo 
it,  and  might  not  reasonably  expect  that  it  would  for  ever 
attend  you  ?  Why  so  anxious  to  inform  us  of  the  great  com- 
pany which  you  have  kept ;  the  obliging  things  which  were 
said  to  you ;  the  honours,  the  distinctions  which  you  met 
with  ;  as  if  these  were  not  things  of  course,  and  what  we 
could  readily,  of  ourselves,  have  imagined,  without  being 
told  of  them  ? 

Decency,  or  a  proper  regard  to  age,  sex,  character,  and 
station,  in  the  wurld,  may  be  raniied  among  the  qualities 
which  are  immediately  agreeable  to  others,  and  whicli,  by 
that  means,  acquire  praise  and  approbation.  An  eSeminate 
behaviour  In  a  man,  a  rough  manner  in  a  woman  ;  these 
are  ugly,  becauae  unsuitable  to  each  character,  and  differ- 
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tat  &om  the  qtulities  which  we  expect  in  the  sexes,  it  is 
as  if  a  tragedy  abounded  in  comic  beauties,  or  a  comedy  In 
tragic.  The  disproportions  hurt  the  eye,  and  convey  adis- 
agreeable  ceotiment  to  the  spectators,  the  source  of  blame 
and  disapprobation.  This  is  that  indecorum  which  is  ex- 
plained so  much  at  large  by  Cicero  in  bis  offices. 

Among  the  other  virtues  we  may  also  give  Cleanliness 
n  place ;  since  it  naturaUy  renders  us  agreeable  to  olliers, 
and  is  no  incODBidcrable  source  of  love  and  affection.  No 
one  will  deny,  that  the  negligence  in  this  particular  is  a 
fault ;  and  os  faults  arc  nothing  but  smuller  vices,  and  this 
fault  can  have  no  other  origin  than  the  uneasy  sensation 
which  it  excites  In  others ;  we  may,  in  this  instance,  seem- 
ingly so  trivial,  clearly  discover  the  origin  of  moral  dis- 
tinctions, about  which  the  learned  have  involved  themselves 
in  such  mazes  of  perplexity  and  error. 

But  besidesall  the  a^reafi/f  qualities,  the  origin  of  whose 
beauty  wc  can  in  some  degree  explain  and  account  for, 
there  still  remains  something  mysterious  and  inexplicable, 
which  conveys  an  immediate  satisfaction  to  the  spectator, 
but  how,  or  why,  or  for  what  reason,  he  cannot  pretend 
to  determine.  There  is  a  Mariner,  a  grace,  an  ease,  a  gen- 
tleness, an  1-know-not-whaC,  which  some  men  possess  above 
others,  which  is  very  difierent  from  external  beauty  and 
comeliness,  and  wliich,  however,  catches  our  affection  al- 
most as  suddenly  and  powerfully.  And  though  this  man- 
ticr  be  chiefly  talked  of  in  the  passion  between  the  sexes, 
where  the  concealed  magic  is  cosily  explained,  yet  surely 
much  ol'  it  prevails  in  all  our  estimation  of  characters,  and 
forms  no  inconsiderable  part  of  personal  merit.  This  class 
of  accomplishments,  therefore,  must  be  trusted  entirely  to 
the  blind,  but  sure  testimony  of  taste  and  sentiment ;  and 
must  be  considered  as  a  port  of  ethics,  left  by  nature  to 
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iuiffle  all  the  pride  of  philosophy,  and  midtt  her  sensible  of 
her  narrow  boundaries  and  slender  acquisitions. 

We  approve  of  another  because  of  his  wit,  politeness 
modesty,  decency,  or  any  agreeable  quahty  which  he  po9- 
fliesses ;  although  he  be  not  of  our  acquaintance,  nor  has 
ever  given  us  any  entertainment  by  means  of  these  accom* 
plishments.  Hie  idea  which  we  form  of  dieir  effiact  on  his 
'acquaintance  has  an  agreeable  influence  on  our  imagin«> 
tion,  and  gives  us  the  sentiment  of  approbation.  This 
principle  enters  into  all  the  judgments  wfaicfa  we  form  ooo^ 
ceming  manners  and  characters. 
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CONCLUSION- 


PART  I. 


It  may  justly  appear  surprising,  that  any  miin,  in  so  late 
an  age,  should  find  it  requisite  to  prove,  by  elaborate  rea- 
soning, that  Personal  Merit  consists  altogether  in  the 
possession  of  mental  qualities,  Uiefiil  or  agreeable  to  the 
person  himself,  or  to  others.  It  might  be  expected  that  this 
principle  would  have  occurred  even  to  the  first  rude  un- 
practised inquirers  concerning  morals,  and  been  received 
from  its  own  evidence,  without  any  argument  or  disputa- 
tion. Whatever  is  valuable  in  any  kind,  so  naturally  classes 
itself  under  the  division  of  useful  or  agreeable,  the  utile  or 
the  dulee,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  imagine  why  we  should  ever 
seek  farther,  or  consider  the  question  as  a  mnttor  of  nice 
research  or  Inquiry.  And  as  every  thing  useful  or  agreeable ' 
must  possess  these  qualities  with  regard  eitht^r  to  the  person 
himself',  or  to  others,  the  complete  delineation  or  description 
of  merit  seems  to  be  performed  as  naturally  as  a  shadow  is 
cast  by  the  sun,  or  an  imago  is  reflected  upon  water.  It 
the  ground  on  which  ihe  shadow  is  cast  be  not  broken  and 
uneven;  nor  the  surfacu  from  which  the  imngc  is  reflected 
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disturbed  and  confused  ;  a  just  figure  is  iramcttiately  pre- 
sented without  any  art  or  attention.  And  it  seems  a  rea- 
sonable presumption,  that  sj'stems  and  hypotbeses  have 
perverted  our  natural  understanding,  when  a  theory  so 
simple  unJ  obvious  could  so  long  have  escaped  the  most 
elaborate  examination. 

But  however  the  case  may  have  fared  with  phiIo9(^hy> 
in  common  life  these  principles  are  still  implicitly  maintain- 
ed ;  noi-  is  any^ther  topic  of  praise  or  blame  ever  recarred 
to,  when  we  employ  any  panegyric  or  satire,  any  applause 
or  censure  of  human  action  and  behaviour.  If  we  observe 
men,  in  every  intercourse  of  business  or  pieiisurc,  in  everjf 
discourse  and  conversation ;  we  shiill  find  them  no  where, 
except  in  the  schools,  at  any  lo^  upon  this  subject.  What 
90  natural,  for  instance,  as  the  following  dialogue  i  Youare 
very  happy,  we  shall  suppose  one  to  say,  addressing  him- 
aejf  to  another,  that  you  have  given  your  daughter  to  Cu- 
ANTHEs.  lie  is  a  man  of  honour  and  humanity.  £v«iyoae 
who  has  any  intercourse  with  him  is  sure  o^  fair  and  ki'td 
treatment '.  I  congratulate  you,  toO|  says  anotber,  on  tJie 
promising  expectations  of  this  son-in-law,  whose  acNduons 
appbcatiun  to  the  study  of  the  laws,  whose  quick  p^etra- 
lion  and  early  knowledge,  both  of  men  and  business,  prog- 
nosticate the  greatest  honours  and  iidvancement ".  Yoa 
surprise  me,  replies  a  third,  when  you  talk  of  Cleahthk 
as  a  man  of  business  and  application.  1  met  htm  latdyin 
a  circle  of  the  gayest  company,  and  he  was  the  very  life 
and  soul  of  our  conversation :  So  much  wit  with  good  man* 
Qers ;  so  much  gallantry  without  aifectation  ;  so  much  in- 
genious knowledge  so  genteelly  delivered,  1  have  never  Iw 
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Fore  oliserved  iq  any  one '.  You  vould  admire  him  still 
more,  says  a  fourlh,  if  you  knew  hiui  more  familiarly. 
Th«t  cbccrfulnesa  which  you  might  remark  in  him,  is  not 
a  sudden  flash  struck  out  by  company  :  It  runs  through 
the  whole  tenor  of  his  life,  and  preserves  a  perpetual  sere- 
nity on  his  countenance,  and  tranquillity  in  his  soul.  He 
has  met  with  severe  trials,  misfortunes  as  well  as  dangers; 
and  by  his  greatness  of  mind,  was  still  superior  to  all  of 
them''.  The  image,  gentlemen,  which  you  have  here  de- 
lineated of  Cleanthes,  cried  1,  is  that  of  accomplished 
merit.  Each  of  you  has  given  a  stroke  of  the  pencil  to  his 
figure ;  and  you  have  unawares  exceeded  all  the  pictures 
drawn  by  Gratiam  or  Castiglione.  A  philosopher 
might  select  this  character  as  a  model  of  perfect  virtue. 

And  as  every  quality,  which  is  useful  or  agreeable  lo 
ourselves  or  others,  is,  in  common  life,  allowed  to  be  a  part 
of  personal  merit;  so  no  other  will  ever  be  received,  where 
men  judge  of  things  by  their  natural,  unprejudiced  reason, 
without  the  delusive  glosses  of  superstition  and  false  reli- 
gion. Celibacy,  fasting,  penance,  mortification,  self-denial, 
humility,  silence,  solitude,  and  the  whole  train  of  monkish 
virtues ;  for  what  reason  are  they  every  where  rejected  by 
men  of  sense,  but  because  they  serve  to  no  manner  of  pur- 
pose J  neither  advance  a  man's  fortune  in  the  world,  nor 
render  him  a  more  valuable  member  of  society  j  neither 
qualify  him  for  the  entertainment  of  company,  nor  increase 
liis  power  of  self-enjoyment  p  We  observe,  on  the  contra-" 
ry,  that  they  cross  all  those  desirable  ends ;  stupily  the  un- 
dentanding.and  harden  the  heart,  obscure  the  fancy  and 
sour  the  temper.     We  justly,  therefore,  transfer  them  to 
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the  opposite  column,  and  place  thcni  in  the  catalogue  of 
vices}  nor  has  any  superstition  force  sufficient  among  men 
of  tlie  world,  to  pervert  entirely  these  natural  sentiments. 
A  gloomy,  hair-brained  enthusiast,  alter  his  death,  may 
have  a  place  in  tiie  calendar ;  but  will  scarcely  ever  be  ad- 
mitted when  alive  into  intimacy  and  society,  except  by 
those  who  are  as  delirious  and  dismal  as  himself. 

It  ficems  u  happiness  in  the  present  theoi'y,  that  it  enters 
not  into  that  vulgar  dispute  concerning  the  degrees  of  be- 
nevolence or  sell-love,  which  prevail  in  human  nature;  a 
dispute  whicii  is  never  likely  to  have  any  issue ;  both  be- 
cause men,  who  have  taken  part,  are  not  easily  convinced, 
and  because  the  phenomena,  which  can  be  produced  on  ei- 
ther side,  arc  so  dispersed,  so  uncertain,  and  subject  to  so 
many  interpretations,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  accurately 
to  compare  them,  or  draw  from  them  any  determinate  in- 
ference or  conclusion.  It  is  sufhcient  for  our  present  pur- 
pose, if  it  be  allowed,  what  surely,  without  the  greatest  ath 
sunlity,  cannot  be  disputed,  that  there  is  some  benevoJencei 
however  small,  infused  into  our  bosom  ;  some  fpark  of 
friendship  for  human  kind ;  some  particle  of  the  dove 
kneaded  into  our  frame,  along  with  the  elements  of  the 
wolf  and  serpent.  Let  these  generous  sontimcuts  be  sup- 
posed ever  so  weak  ;  let  them  be  insufficient  to  move  even 
a  hand  or  finger  of  our  body ;  they  must  still  direct  the  de- 
terminations of  our  mind,  and  where  every  thing  else  ise- 
qua),  produce  a  cool  preference  of  what  is  useful  and  «r- 
viceable  to  mankind  above  what  is  pernicious  and  danger- 
ous. A nimal  disthttiiin,  therefore,  immediately  artaes;  a 
general  sentiment  of  blame  and  approbation ;  a  tendencjTt 
however  faint,  to  the  objects  of  the  one,  and  a  proporlion- 
ab!e  aversion  to  those  of  the  other.  Nor  will  those  reason- 
ere,  who  so  earnestly  maintain  the  predominant  sclfishnes* 
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of  bumftn  kind,  be  any  wise  scandalized  at  hearing  of  the 
wcuk  scnliments  of  virtue  implanted  in  our  nature.  On 
the  contrary,  they  are  found  as  ready  to  maintain  the  one 
tenet  as  the  other ;  and  their  spirit  of  tatire  (for  such  it  ap- 
pears, rather  thao  of  corruption)  naturally  gives  rise  to  both 
opinions ;  which  h^ve,  indeed,  a  great  and  almost  indisso- 
luble connection  together. 

Avarice,  ambition,  vanity,  and  nil  pnsUons  vulgarly, 
though  improperly,  comprised  under  the  denomination  of 
sAJ-love,  are  here  excluded  from  our  theory  concerning  the 
origin  of  morals,  not  because  they  are  too  weak,  but  because 
they  have  not  a  proper  direction  for  that  purpose.  The 
notion  of  morals  implies  some  sentiment  common  to  all 
Hianbind,  which  recommends  the  same  object  to  general 
approbation,  and  makes  every  man,  or  most  men,  agree  in 
the  same  opinion  or  decision  concerning  it.  It  also  implies 
some  sentiment,  to  universal  and  comprehensive,  as  to  ex- 
tend to  all  mankind,  and  render  the  actions  and  conduct, 
even  of  the  persons  the  most  remote,  an  object  of  applause 
or  censure,  according  as  they  agree  or  disagree  with  that 
rule  of  right  which  is  establii^hed.  These  two  recjuisitc 
circumiitances  belong  alone  to  the  sentiment  of  humanity 
here  insisted  on.  The  other  passions  produce,  in  every 
breast)  many  strong  sentiments  of  dei^ire  and  aversion,  af- 
fection and  hatred ;  but  these  neither  are  felt  so  muci)  in 
common,  nor  are  so  comprehensive,  as  (o  be  the  foundation 
of  any  general  system  and  established  theory  of  blame  or 
approbation. 

When  a  man  denominates  another  his  cntmi/,  his  rival, 
his  antagonist,  his  adversary,  he  is  understood  to  speak  the 
language  of  self-love,  and  to  express  sentiments  peculiar  (o 
himself,  and  arising  from  his  particular  circumstances  and 
ejtuatioo.     But  when  be  bestows  on  any  toun  the  epithets 
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ofviciouS)  or  odiouSf  or  depraved,  he  then  epeaks  another 
Inngiiagei  and  expresses  sentiments  in  which  he  expects  all 
his  audience  ore  to  concur  with  him.  He  must  here,  there- 
fore, depart  from  his  private  and  particular  siluatioa,  and 
must  choose  B  point  of  view  common  to  him  with  others : 
He  must  move  some  universal  principle  of  the  human  iraroe, 
and  toucli  a  stiiiig  to  which  all  mankind  have  an  accord 
and  symphony.  If  he  mean,  therefore,  to  express,  that  this 
man  possesses  qualities,  whose  tendency  is  pernicious  to  so- 
ciety, he  has  chosen  this  common  point  of  view,  and  has 
touched  the  principle  of  humanity,  in  which  every  man, 
in  some  degree,  concurs.  While  the  human  heart  is  com- 
pounded of  tlie  same  elements  as  at  present,  it  will  never 
be  wholly  indifferent  to  public  good,  nor  entirely  nnsffect- 
ed  with  the  tendency  of  characters  and  manners.  And 
though  this  afiection  of  humanity  may  not  generally  be  es- 
teemed so  strong  as  vanity  or  ambition,  yot,  being  common 
to  all  men,  it  can  alone  be  the  foundation  of  morals,  cm*  c^ 
any  general  system  of  blame  or  praise.  One  man's  ambi- 
tion is  not  another's  ambition ;  nor  will  the  same  event  or 
object  satisfy  both;  But  the  humanity  of  one  man  is  the 
humanity  of  every  onej  and  the  same  object  touches  the 
passion  in  all  human  creatures. 

But  the  sentiments,  which  arise  from  humanity,  are  not 
only  the  same  in  all  human  creatures,  and  produce  the  same 
approbation  or  censure,  but  they  also  comprehmd  all  ha- 
man  creatures ;  nor  is  there  any  one  whose  conduct  or  cha- 
racter is  not,  by  their  means,  nn  object,  to  every  one,  of 
censure  or  approbation.  On  the  contrary,  those  other 
passions,  commonly  denominated  sel6sh,  both  produce 
different  sentiments  in  each  individual,  according  to  his 
particular  situation;  and  also  contemplate  the  greater  part 
of  mankind  with  the  utmost  indifference  and  unconcern. 
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Wlioever  has  a  high  regard  add  ecteem  Tor  mc  flatters  luy 
vaaity;  whoever  expresses  contempt  murtiSes  and  dis- 
pleases me:  But  a&  my  tmine  is  known  but  to  a  siual)  part 
of  mankind,  there  are  few  who  come  nitbiu  the  sphere  of 
this  pai&ion,  or  excite,  on  itb  account,  either  my  afTeccion 
or  disgust.  But  if  you  represent  a  tymntiicai,  insolent,  or 
barbarous  behaviour,  In  any  country  or  in  any  age  of  tlie 
world,  I  soon  carry  my  eye  to  the  pernicious  tendency  of 
such  a  conduct,  and  feel  the  sentiment  of  rqiugnaiice  and 
displeasnre  towards  it.  No  character  can  be  so  remote  as 
to  be,  in  this  light,  wholly  indiSerent  to  me.  What  is  be- 
neScial  to  society  or  to  the  person  himself,  must  still  be 
preferred.  And  every  quality  or  action,  of  every  human 
being,  must,  by  this  means,  be  ranked  under  some  class  or 
denomination,  expressive  of  general  censure  or  Dpplause. 

What  more,  therefore,  can  we  ask  to  distinguish  tho 
sentiments,  dependent  on  humanity,  from  those  connected 
with  any  otlicr  passion,  or  to  satisfy  us  why  the  former  are 
the  origin  of  morals,  not  the  Jiilteri*  Whatever  conduct 
gains  my  approbaiion,  by  toucliing  my  humanity,  procurea 
aho  the  applause  of  nil  mankind,  by  affecting  the  same 
principle  in  them  :  But  what  serves  my  avarice  or  ambi- 
tion pleases  these  passions  in  me  alone,  and  oilt-ets  not  the 
avarice  and  ambition  of  the  rest  of  mankind.  Ttiere  is  no 
circumstance  of  conduct  in  any  man,  provided  it  have  a 
beneficial  tendency,  that  is  not  agreeable  to  my  humanity, 
however  remote  the  person  ;  But  every  man,  so  far  remo- 
ved as  nettlior  to  cross  nor  scTve  my  avarice  and  ambition, 
is  regarded  ns  wholly  indifferent  by  those  passions.  The 
dietinction,  therefore,  between  these  species  of  sentiment, 
being  so  great  and  evident,  language  must  soon  be  mould- 
ed upon  it,  and  must  invent  a  peculiar  set  of  terms,  in  or- 
der to  express  those  universal  sentiments  of  censure  or  ap- 
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probation  which  arise  from  humanity  ■  or  from  views  of  ge- 
neral usefulness  and  its  contrary.  Virtue  and  Vice  be- 
come then  known :  Morals  arc  recognised  :  Certain  gene- 
ra) ideas  are  framed  of  human  conduct  and  bebsTiour: 
such  measures  are  expected  from  men  in  such  sitnations : 
This  action  is  determined  to  be  conformable  to  our  ab- 
stract rule  ;  that  other,  contrary.  And  by  such  universal 
principles  are  the  particular  sentiments  of  self-love  fre- 
quently controlled  and  limited*. 

From  instances  of  popular  tumultS)  sediUons,  factions, 
panics,  and  of  all  passions  which  are  shared  with  a  multi- 
tude, we  may  learn  the  influeuce  of  society  in  exciting  and 
supporting  any  motion  ;  while  the  most  ungovernable  dis- 
orders are  raised,  we  find,  by  that  means,  from  the  slightest 
and  most  I'rivolous  occasion.  Solon  was  no  very  cruel, 
though  perhaps  an  unjust  legislator,  who  punished  neuters 
in  civil  wars;  and  few,  I  believe,  would  in  such  cases  incur 
the  penally,  were  their  aiTections  and  discourse  allowed 
sufficient  to  absolve  them.  No  selfishness,  and  scarce  any 
philosophy,  have  there  force  sufficient  to  support  a  total 
coolness  and  indifference ;  and  he  must  be  more  or  less 
than  man,  who  kindles  not  in  the  common  blaze.  What 
wonder,  then,  that  moral  sentiments  are  found  of  such  in- 
fluence in  life ;  though  springing  from  principles  which 
may  appear  at  first  sight  somewhat  small  and  delicate  I 
But  these  principles,  we  must  remark,  are  social  and  uni- 
versal :  They  form,  in  a  manner,  the  j)artT/  of  human-kind 
against  vice  or  disorder,  its  common  enemy ;  And  as  the 
benevolent  concern  for  others  is  diffused,  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree  over  all  men,  and  is  the  same  in  all,  it  occurs 
more  frequently  in  discourse,  is  cherished  by  society  and 
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Aonvcrsation ;  aiid  tbe  blame  and  approbation  consequent 
on  it  are  (bercby  roused  IVom  lliat  lethargy,  into  which 
they  are  probably  lulled  in  solitary  and  uncultivated  na- 
ture. Other  passiuHB,  though  perhaps  originally  stronger, 
yet  being  selfish  and  private,  are  often  overpowered  by  its 
fbrce,  and  yield  the  dominion  of  our  breast  to  those  Eocial 
and  public  principles. 

Another  spring  of  our  constitution,  that  brings  a  great 
addition  of  force  to  moral  sentiment,  is  the  love  of  fame ; 
which  rules  with  such  uncontrolled  authority  in  all  ge- 
nerous minds,  and  is  often  the  grand  object  of  all  their  de- 
signs and  undertakings.  By  our  continual  and  earnest 
pursuit  of  a  character,  a  name,  a  reputation  in  the  world) 
we  bring  our  own  deportment  and  conduct  frequently  in 
review,  and  consider  how  they  appear  in  the  eyes  of  those 
who  approach  and  regard  us.  This  constant  habit  of  sur- 
veying ourselves,  as  it  were,  in  rctlcction,  keeps  alive  all  iho 
sentiments  of  right  and  wrong,  and  begets,  in  noble  na- 
tures, a  certain  reverence  for  themselves  as  well  as  others, 
which  is  the  surest  guardian  of  cverj-  virtue.  The  animal 
convcniencies  and  pleasures  sink  gradually  in  their  value ; 
while  every  Inward  beauty  and  moral  grace  is  studiously  ac- 
quired, and  the  mind  is  accotnphshed  in  every  perfection 
which  can  adorn  or  embellish  a  rational  creature. 

Here  is  the  most  perfect  morality  with  which  wc  arc  ac- 
quainted :  Here  is  displajed  the  force  of  many  sympathies. 
Our  moral  sentiment  is  itself  a  feeling  chiefly  of  that  na- 
ture :  And  our  regard  to  a  character  with  others  seems  to 
arise  only  from  a  care  ol'  preserving  a  cliaracler  with  our- 
selves }  and  in  order  to  attain  this  end,  we  find  it  necessary 
to  prop  our  tottering  judgment  on  the  correspondent  ap- 
probation of  mankind.  , 

But|  that  we  may  accommodnte  maUen,  and  lemovc. 
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posBilile,  every  difiiculty,  let  us  allow  all  Lhcac  reasoning 
to  be  I'alse.  Let  us  allow  that,  when  we  resolve  the  pleiH 
sui-e,  which  arises  from  views  of  utility)  iuto  the  Mmtimeota 
of  liumaitity  and  synipatliy,  wc  have  embraced  a  wrong 
bypotheais.  Let  us  confess  it  ucce^ary  to  find  some  other 
explication  of  that  applause,  which  is  paid  to  objects,  wbe- 
ther  inanimate,  animate,  or  rational,  if  they  liave  a  ten- 
dency to  promote  the  welfare  and  advantage  of  ouuikiud. 
However  difficult  it  be  to  conceive,  that  an  object  is  ap- 
proved of  on  account  of  its  tendency  to  a  certain  end,  while 
tlie  end  itself  Is  totally  indifferent ;  let  us  Gwallow  this  ab- 
surdity, and  consider  what  arc  the  consequences.  I^e 
preceding  delineation  or  definition  of  Personai.  MEaii 
must  still  retain  its  evidence  and  authority :  It  must  still 
be  allowed,  that  every  quality  of  the  mind  which  is  tofjul 
or  agreeable  to  the  person  himself  or  to  olhers,  communi- 
cates a  pleasure  to  the  spectator,  engages  his  esteem,  and 
is  admitted  under  the  honourable  denomination  of  virtue 
or  merit.  Are  not  justice,  fidelity,  honour,  veracityt  a^ 
legiance,  chastity,  esteemed  solely  on  account  of  their  ten- 
dency to  promote  the  good  of  society  ^  Is  not  that  ten- 
'  dency  inseparable  from  humanity,  benevolence,  lenity,  gc- 
oerosity,  gratitude,  moderation,  tenderness,  frioidahip,  and 
all  the  other  social  virtues  ?  Ciin  it  possibly  be  doubted 
that  industry,  discretion,  frugality,  secrecy,  order,  perse- 
verance, forethought,  judgment,  and  tlila  whole  class  of 
virtues  and  accomplishments,  of  which  many  pages  would 
^  »ot  contain  the  catalogue  ;  can  It  be  doubted,  I  aay,  that 
'  Ihe  tendency  of  these  qualities  to  promote  the  interest  and 
'happiness  of  their  possessor,  is  the  sole  foundation  of  tbeir 
merit  Y  Who  can  dispute  that  a  mind  which  supports  a 
perpetual  serenliy  and  cheerfulness,  a  noble  dignity  and 
uiulaunted  spirit,  a  tender  a&ction  and  good-wiU  to  all 
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around ;  as  it  has  more  enjoyment  within  itself,  is  also  s 
more  animating  and  rejoicing;  spectacle,  than  if  dejected 
with  melancholy,  turmenled  with  anxiety,  irritated  with 
rage,  or  sunk  into  ilie  most  abject  baseness  and  degeneracy? 
And  as  to  the  qualities  immediately  iigr^eabli:  to  otkrrs,  tJiey  i 
speak  sufiicieutly  for  themselves ;  and  he  must  be  unhappy 
indeed,  either  in  his  own  temper,  or  in  his  siluaiion  and 
company,  who  has  never  perceived  the  charms  of  a  fnce^  '■ 
tious  wit  or  flowing  afFubility,  of  a  delicate  moiiesly  or  de-  \ 
cent  genteclness  of  address  and  manner. 

I  am  sensible  that  nothing  can  be  more  un philosophical  \ 
than  to  be  positive  or  dogmaticnl  on  any  subject ;  andths^  i 
even  if  excessive  scepticism  cunid  be  maintained,  it  wouh)  1 
not  be  more  destructive  to  all  just  reasoning  and  inquiry. 
1  am  convinced,  that  where  men  are  the  most  sure  and  ar* 
rogant,  they  are  commonly  the  must  mistaken,  and  have  J 
there  given  reins  to  passion,  without  that  proper  delibera>  j 
lion  and  siitpence,  which  can  alone  secure  them  from  the  j 
grossest  absurdities.     Vet,  I  must  confess,  that  this  enii>>  i 
meration  pule  the  matter  in  so  strong  a  light,  that  I  can-i  ' 
not,  at  present,  be  more  assured  of  any  truth,  which  I  IcanT  ■] 
trom  reasoning  and  argument,  than  that  personal  merrC' 
consists  entirely  in  the  usefulness  or  agreeableness  of  qua- 
lities to  the  person  himself  possessed  of  them,  or  to  others 
who  have  any  intercourse  with  him.     But  when  I  reflect, 
tbat  though  the  bulk  and  figure  of  the  earth  have  been 
measured  and  delineatei),  though  the  motions  of  the  tides 
have  been  accounted  for,  the  order  and  economy  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  subjected  to  their  proper  laws,  and  Infi- 
nite itself  reduced  to  calculation ;  yet  men  still  dispute 
concerning  the  foundation  of  their  moral  duties:  When  I 
reflect  on  this,  I  say,  I  fall  back  into  dtfBdencc  and  scep^4 
ii  md  BBspect,  that  bo  hypolhetis,  so  obvious,  bad  if^ 


been  a  true  one,  would)  long  ere  tiow>  bave  beeo  received 
hy  llie  unanimous  suflrage  and  consent  of  mankiiid. 
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Having  explained  tlie  moral  approbalion  attending  m«' 
rit  or  virtue,  there  remains  nothing  but  briefly  to  con&ider 
our  interested  obligatmt  to  it,  aud  to  intjuirc  whether  every 
man,  who  has  any  regard  to  his  own  happiness  and  wel- 
&rei  will  not  best  find  his  account  in  the  practice  of  every 
moral  duty.  If  this  can  be  clearly  ascertained  from  the 
foregoing  theory,  we  shall  have  the  satisfaction  to  reflect^ 
that  we  have  advanced  principles,  which  not  only,  it  is 
hoped,  will  stand  the  test  of  reasoning  and  inquiry,  but 
may  contribute  to  the  amendment  of  men's  lives,  and  their 
improvement  in  morality  and  social  virtue.  And  though 
the  philosophical  truth  of  any  proposition  by  no  means 
depends  on  its  tendency  to  promote  the  interests  of  socie- 
ty ;  yet  a  man  has  but  a  bad  grace,  who  delivers  a  theory, 
,  however  true,  which  he  must  confess  leads  to  a  practice 
dangerous  and  pernicious.  Why  rake  into  those  corners 
of  nature  which  spread  a  nuisance  all  around  I  Why  dtg 
up  the  pestilence  from  the  pit  in  which  it  is  buried  I  The 
ingenuity  of  your  researches  may  be  admired ;  but  your 
■ystems  will  be  detested,  and  mankind  will  agree,  if  ibey 
cannot  refute  them,  to  sink  them  at  least  in  eternal  silence 
and  oblivion.  Truths  which  are  ^lerH/'c/o/zs  to  society,  it' 
any  such  tliere  be,  will  yield  to  errors  which  are  salutary 
and  advantageous. 
,,  But  what  pbiJosophical  truths  can  be  mcore  advantageom 
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to  society  than  those  here  delivered,  wliicb  represent  virtue 
in  all  her  genuine  and  moat  engaging  churma,  and  mftke 
us  flpproflch  her  with  ease,  familiarity  and  oifection  ?  The 
dismal  dress  falls  off,  with  which  many  divines  and  some 
philosophers  have  covered  her;  and  nothing  appears  but 
gentleness,  humanity,  hencficcnce,  nSability ;  nay,  even  at 
proper  intervals,  ptay,  frolic,  and  gaiety.    She  talks  not  of 


useless  austerities   and 


igom 


i  sufTeri 


'  and  self-denial. 


She  declares,  that  her  solo  pnrpose  is  to  make  her  vota- 
ries, and  all  mankind,  during  every  instant  of  their  exis- 
tence, if  possible,  cheerful  and  happy;  nor  does  she  ever 
willingly  part  with  any  pirasurc  but  in  hopes  of  ample  com- 
pensation in  some  other  period  of  their  lives.  Tiie  sole 
trouble  which  she  demands  is  that  of  just  calculation,  and 
a  steady  preference  of  the  greater  happiness.  And  if  any 
austere  pretenders  approach  her,  enemies  to  joy  and  plea- 
sure, she  either  rejects  them  as  hypocrites  and  deceivers  j 
or,  if  she  admit  lliem  in  her  train,  they  are  ranked,  how- 
ever,  among  (he  least  favoured  of  her  volanes. 

And,  indeed,  to  drop  all  figurative  expression,  what 
hopes  can  we  ever  have  of  engaging  mankind  lo  a  practice, 
which  we  confess  full  of  austerity  and  rigour  .■■  Or  what 
theory  of  morals  can  ever  serve  any  useful  purpose,  unless 
it  can  show,  by  a  particular  detail,  that  all  the  duties  which 
it  recommends  are  also  the  true  interest  of  each  indivi* 
dual  }  The  peculiar  advantage  of  the  foregoing  system 
Koems  to  be,  that  it  furnishes  proper  mediums  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

That  the  virtues  which  arc  immediately  tisrfiil  or  agree- 
able to  the  person  possessed  of  ihcm,  arc  desirable  in  a 
view  to  self-interest,  it  would  surely  be  superfluous  to  prove. 
Moralists,  indeed,  may  spare  themselves  all  the  pains  wliieh 
ibcy  often  take  in  recommending  tliese  duties.  To  what 
purpose  collect  arguments  to  evince,  that  temperance  is 
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advantageous,  and  the  excesses  of  pleasure  Iturtfuli'  When 
it  api^eara  tliat  these  excesses  are  ouiy  denominated  such 
because  they  arc  hurtful ;  and  that,  if  the  unlimited  use  of 
etroiig  hqiiors,  for  instance,  no  more  impaired  health,  or 
ihc  faculties  of  mind  and  body,  than  the  use  of  air  or  wa- 
ter, it  would  not  be  a  whit  more  vicious  or  blamcable. 

It  seems  equally  superfluous  to  prove,  that  the  compo' 
nionablc  virtues  of  good  manners  and  wit,  decency  and 
genteelncss,  are  more  desirable  than  the  contrary  qualities. 
Vanity  alone,  without  any  other  consideration,  is  a  sufiG- 
cient  motive  to  make  us  wish  for  the  possession  of  these  ac- 
complishments. No  man  was  ever  willingly  deficient  in 
this  particular.  All  our  failures  here  proceed  from  bad 
education,  want  of  capacity,  or  a  perverse  and  unpUable  dis- 
position. Would  you  have  your  company  coveted,  admi- 
red, followed;  rather  than  hated,  despised,  avoided  ?  Can 
any  one  seriously  deliberate  in  the  case  ?  As  no  enjoyment 
is  sincere,  without  some  reference  to  company  and  socie- 
ty ;  BO  no  society  can  be  agreeable,  or  even  tolerable,  where 
a  man  feels  his  presence  unwelcome,  and  discovers  all 
around  him  symptoms  of  disgust  and  aversion. 

But  why,  in  the  great  society  or  confederacy  of  man- 
kind, should  not  the  cose  be  the  same  as  in  particular  clubs 
and  companies  ?  Why  is  it  more  doubttiil,  that  the  enlar- 
ged virtues  of  humanity,  generosity,  beneficence,  are  desi- 
rable, with  a  view  to  happiness  and  self-interest,  than  the 
limiteil  endowments  of  ingenuity  and  politeness  ?  Are  we 
apprehensive  lest  those  social  nlTeciions  interfere,  in  a 
greater  or  more  immediate  degree,  than  any  other  pur- 
suits, with  private  utility,  and  cannot  be  gratiiied,  without 
some  important  sacriSce  of  honour  and  advantage?  If  so, 
we  are  but  ill  instructed  in  the  nature  of  the  human  pas- 
sions, and  are  more  influenced  by  verbal  distinctions  than 
by  real  dilFerencet. 
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,  WhaUver  coDtradictton  may  vulgarly  be  supposed  be- 
tween the  sclfisit  and  social  sentiments  or  dispositions,  they 
are  rettWy  no  more  opposite  tbaii  selfish  and  iimhiiiou% 
fiel£sh  and  revengeful,  selfish  and  vain.  It  is  requisite 
that  (here  be  im  original  propensity  of  some  kind,  in  order 
to  be  a  basis  to  self-love,  by  giving  a  relish  to  the  objects 
of  iu  pursuit ;  and  none  more  fit  for  tJiis  purpose  than  be- 
nevolence or  humanity.  The  goods  of  fortune  are  spent 
in  one  gratification  or  another  :  The  miser,  who  accumu- 
lates bis  annual  income,  and  lends  it  out  at  interest,  has 
really  spent  it  in  Uic  gratification  of  his  avarice.  And  it 
would  be  difficult  to  show,  why  a  man  is  more  a  loser  by 
a  generous  sctiooi  than  by  any  other  method  of  cxpencc; 
since  tlic  utmost  which  he  can  attain,  by  the  most  elaborate 
sclfisUncss,  is  the  indulgence  of  some  afiection. 

Now  il'life,  wittiout  p.ission,  must  be  altogether  insipid 
and  tiresome ;  let  a  man  suppose  that  he  has  full  power  of 
modelling  his  own  Jiepositioii,  and  let  Kim  dclibernte  what 
appetite  or  deoire  he  would  choose  fur  the  foundation  of 
liis  happiness  and  enjoyment.  Every  afiection,  he  would 
obser\'e,  when  gratified  by  success,  gives  n  sBlisfaction  pro- 
portioned to  its  force  and  vioknce:  But  besides  this  ad- 
vantage, common  to  all,  the  immediate  feeling  of  benevo- 
lence and  friendship,  humanity  and  kindness,  is  sweet, 
smooth,  tender  and  agreeable,  indtjjcndcnt  of  all  fortune 
and  accidents.  These  virtues  are  besides  attended  with  a 
pleasing  consciousness  or  remembrance,  and  keep  us  in 
faumour  with  ourselves  as  well  as  others;  while  wg  retain 
the  agreeable  reflection  of  having  done  our  part  towards 
mankind  and  socieiy.  And  though  alt  men  show  a  jea- 
lousy of  our  success  in  ihe  pursuits  of  avarice  nnd  anibi- 
tion ;  yet  are  we  almost  sure  of  their  good-will  and  good- 
wishes,  80  long  OS  wc  persevere  in  the  paths  of  virtue,  and 
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employ  ourselves  in  the  execiitiuii  of  generous  plans  and 
purposes.  What  other  passion  is  thero  where  we  shall  find 
BO  many  advantages  united  ;  an  agreeable  sentiment,  a 
pleasing  consciousness,  a  good  reputation?  But  of  the« 
truths,  we  may  observe,  men  are,  of  themselves,  pretty 
tnuch  convinced ;  nor  are  they  deficient  in  their  duty  to 
«ociely,  because  they  would  not  wish  to  be  generous,  friend- 
ly, and  humane;  but  because  they  do  not  feel  ihemselres 

^  such. 

Treating  vice  with  the  greatest  candour,  and  making  It 
■^l  possible  concessions,  we  must  acknowledge  that  tbere  Is 
not,  in  any  instance,  the  smallest  pretext  for  giving  it  the 
preference  above  virtue,  with  a  view  to  self-interest;  ex- 
cept, perhops,  in  the  case  of  justice,  where  a  man,  taking 
things  in  a  certain  light,  mny  often  $cem  to  be  a  loser  by 
bis  integrity.  And  though  it  is  allowed  thai,  without  > 
regard  to  property,  no  society  could  subsist ;  yet,  accord- 
ing to  the  imperfect  way  in  which  human  affairs  are  con- 
ducted, a  sensible  knave,  in  particular  incidents,  may  think 
tbat  an  act  of  iniquity  or  infidelity  will  make  consider- 
able addition  to  his  fortune,  without  causing  any  consider- 
able breach  in  the  social  union  and  confederacy.  That 
Aoiicsly  is  the  best  poUn/,  may  be  a  good  general  rule  i  but 
is  liable  to  many  exceptions.  And  he,  it  may  perhaps  Iw 
thought,  conducts  himself  with  most  wisdom,   who  oU- 

'  serves  the  general  rule,  and  takes  advantage  of  ail  Uie  ex- 

'  ceptions. 

I  must  confess,  that  if  a  man  think  that  this  reasoning 
much  requires  an  answer,  it  will  be  a  little  diflicult  to  find 
any  which  will  to  him  appear  satisfactory  and  convincing. 
If  this  heart  rebel  not  against  such  pernicious  maxims,  if 
he  feel  no  reluctance  to  ibe  thoughts  of  villany  or  base- 
ness, he  has  indeed  lost  a  considerable  motive  to  virtue  j 
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and  wi^  may  expect,  that  his  practice  will  be  answerable  to 
his  spectilalion.  But  in  all  ingenuoos  natures,  the  anti- 
pathy to  treachery  and  roguery  is  too  strong  to  be  coun- 
terbalanced by  any  views  of  profit  or  pecuniary  advantage. 
Inward  peace  of  mind,  consciousness  of  integrity,  a  satis- 
factory review  of  our  own  conduct ;  these  are  circumstan- 
ces very  requisite  to  happiness,  and  will  be  cherished  and 
cultivated  by  every  honest  man  who  feels  the  importance 
of  them. 

Such  a  one  has,  besides,  the  frequent  satisfaction  of  see- 
ing knaves,  with  all  their  pretended  cunning  and  abilities, 
betrayed  hy  their  own  maxims;  and  while  theypurpost>  to 
cheat  witli  moderation  and  secrecy,  a  tempting  incident 
occurs,  nature  U  frail,  and  they  give  into  the  snare ;  whence 
they  can  never  extricate  themselves,  withoui  a  total  loss  of 
reputation,  and  the  forfeiture  of  all  future  trust  and  confi* 
dence  with  mankind. 

But  were  they  ever  so  secret  and  successful,  ihe  honest 
man,  if  he  has  any  tincture  of  philosophy,  or  even  common 
observation  and  reflection,  will  discover  that  they  them- 
selves arc,  in  the  end,  the  greatest  dupes,  and  have  sjcri- 
ficed  the  invaluable  enjoyment  of  a  character,  with  them- 
selves at  least,  for  the  acquisition  of  worthies*  toys  and 
gewgawa.  How  little  is  requisite  to  supply  the  necessities 
of  nature?  And  in  a  view  to  pleasure,  what  comparison 
between  the  unbought  satisfaction  of  conversation,  society, 
study,  even  health  and  the  common  beauties  of  nature,  bot 
above  all  the  peaceful  reflection  on  one's  own  conduct: 
What  comparison,  1  say,  between  these,  and  the  feverish, 
empty  amusements  of  luxury  and  expence?  These  natural 
pleasures,  indeed,  are  really  without  price ;  both  because 
they  are  below  all  price  in  their  attainment,  and  above  it 
in  their  enjoymeot. 
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,Xr  the  foregoing  hypothesis  be  Teceivedi  it  will  now  bt 
easy  for  us  to  determine  the  quc&tioR  £rst  started*)  concern* 
ing  the  general  principles  of  morals ;  and  though  we  post- 
poned the  decision  of  that  question)  lest  it  should  then  in- 
volve us  in  intricate  speculations,  which  are  unfit  for  mo- 
ral discourses,  we  may  resume  it  at  present,  and  examiiN 
how  far  either  reasott  or  sentiment  enters  into  all  decisiotis 
of  praise  or  censure- 
One  principal  foundation  of  moral  praise  being  suppo- 
sed to  lie  in  the  usefulness  of  any  quality  or  action,  it  is 
.evident  that  reason  must  enter  for  a  considerable  share  in 
:all  decisions  of  this  kind  ;  since  notliing  but  that  faculty 
i.can  instruct  us  in  ihe  tendency  of  qualities  and  actions, 
land  point  out  their  beneficial  consequences  to  society  siul 
to  their  possessors.  In  many  cases,  this  is  an  affair  liable 
.io  great  controversy  :  Doubts  may  ari^ ;  opposite  interoti 
may  occur ;  and  a  preference  must  be  given  to  one  aid^i 
m  very  nice  views,  and  a  small  overbalance  of  utility- 
'  This  is  particularly  remarkable  in  questions  with  regard  U) 
jfUticei  ui^  indeed,  natural  to  supposei  from  that  species 
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•f  utility  which  attends  this  virtue  *.  Were  every  single 
instance  or  justice,  like  that  of  benevolence,  useful  to  socie- 
ty ;  tliis  would  be  a  more  simple  state  of  the  case,  and  sel- 
dom liable  to  great  controversy.  But  as  single  instances  of 
justice  are  often  pernicious  in  their  first  and  immediate  ten- 
dency, and  as  the  advantage  to  society  results  only  from 
the  observance  of  the  general  rule,  and  from  the  concur- 
rence and  combination  of  several  persons  in  the  same  equi- 


intricatc  and 
iety  ;  tlic  va- 
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table  conduct ;  the  case  here  becomes  more  i 
involved.  The  various  circumstances  of  socie 
rious  consequences  of  any  practice ;  the  vario 
which  may  be  proposed  :  These,  on  many  c 
doubtful,  and  subject  to  great  discussion  and  inquiry.  The 
object  of  municipal  laws  is  to  fix  all  the  questions  with  re- 
gard to  justice :  The  debates  of  civilians,  the  reflections  of 
politicians,  the  precedents  of  history  and  public  records, 
are  all  directed  to  the  same  purpose.  And  a  very  accu- 
rate reason  oT Judgment  is  often  rcquieite,  to  give  the  true 
determination,  amidst  such  intricate  doubts  arising  from 
obKure  or  apposite  utilities. 

Bill  though  reason,  when  fully  assisted  and  improved, 
be  sufficient  to  instruct  us  in  tlie  pernicious  or  useful  ten- 
dency of  quahties  and  actions ;  it  is  not  alone  suflicieot  to 
produce  any  moral  blame  or  approbation.  Utility  is  only 
a  tendency  to  a  certain  end ;  and  were  the  end  totally  in- 
difTereut  to  us,  we  uhould  feel  the  same  indifference  towards 
tlie  means.  It  is  requisite  a  sniiment  should  here  display 
itself,  in  order  to  give  a  prefercttce  to  the  useful  above  the 
peroicioUB  tendencies.  This  sentiment  can  be  no  other 
than  a  feeling  for  the  happiness  of  mankind,  and  a  re»ent- 
ment  of  their  misery  j  since  these  are  the  different  ends 
which  virtue  and  vice  have  a  tendency  to  promote.  Herff 
•  Sn  Ai^ndU  III. 
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therefore,  reason  instructs  us  in  ihe  several  tendencies  of 
actions,  and  humanity  niakos  a  distinction  in  favour  of 
those  who  are  usefnl  atid  bi^ncficial. 

This  partition  between  the  facuhies  of  understanding 
[  And  sentiment,  in  all  moral  decisions,  seems  clear  from  the 
I  preceding  hypotliesis :    But  I  shall  suppose  that  faypothe- 
B  fiilse.     It  will  then  be  requisite  to  look  out  for  some 
Other  theory  that  may  be  satisfactory ;  and  I  dare  venture 
i  to  afhrm,  tnat  none  such  will  ever  be  found,  so  long  as  we 
I  nippDEe  reason  to  be  the  sole  source  of  morals.     To  prove 
'  this,  it  will  be  proper  to  weigh  the  five  following  consider- 
ations : 

I.  It  is  easy  for  a  false  hypothesis  to  maintain  some  sp- 
[  pearancc  of  truth,  while  it  keeps  wholly  in  generals,  makes 
Use  of  undefined  terms,  and  employs  comparisons  instead 
■  of  instances.     This  is  particularly  remarkable  in  that  phi- 
1  loBophy  which  ascribes  the  discernment  of  all  moral  dis- 
tinctions to  reason  alone,  without  the  concurrence  of  sen- 
timent.    It  is  impossible  that,  in  any  particular  instance, 
I  this  hypothesis  can  so  much  ns  be  rendered  intelligible, 
iiaCever  specious  6gure  it  may  make  in  general  declama- 
,  tions  and  discourses.     Examine  the  crime  of  tngratttudef 
for  instance,  which  has  place  wherever  we  observe  good- 
will, expressed  and  known,  together  with  gtwd  offices  per- 
formed on  the  one  side,  and  a  return  of  ill-will  or  indifle- 
t«Dce,  with  ill  offices  or  neglect  on  the  other  :    Anstotnisc 
'  all  these  circumstances,  and  examine,  by  your  reason  alone, 
,  in  what  consists  the  demerit  or  blame :    You  never  will 
iome  to  any  issue  or  conclusion. 

Reason  judges  either  of  matter  of  fact  or  of  rrlatiom. 
Inquire  then  J'rst,  where  is  that  matter  of  fiict  which  we 
here  call  crime;  point  it  out;  determine  the  time  of  its 
existence;  describe  its  essence  or  nature;  explain  the  sense 
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or  &GuUy  to  which  it  discovers  itself.  It  resides  in  the 
mind  of  the  person  who  is  ungrateful.  He  must,  tfaer^ 
forei  feel  it,  and  be  conscious  of  iL  Dut  nothing  is  there 
except  the  piueion  of  ill-will  or  absolute  indifference.  You 
cannot  sayt  thut  these  of  themselves  always,  and  in  nil  cir- 
cumstances, are  crimes.  No:  They  are  only  crimes  when 
directed  towards  persons  who  have  before  expreiised  and 
displayed  goud-will  towards  us.  Consc(|uenily,  we  may 
infer  that  the  crime  of  ingratitude  is  not  any  particular  in- 
dividual^/ ;  but  arises  from  a  complication  of  circum- 
stances, which,  being  pre5entc<:l  to  the  spectator,  excites  the 
sentmaU  of  blame,  by  the  particular  structure  and  fabric 
of  hts  mind. 

This  representation,  you  say,  \a  false.  Crime,  indeed, 
consists  not  in  a  particular  _/(/r/,  of  whose  reality  we  arc 
assured  by  reason  ,•  but  it  consists  in  cert.tiu  moral  rela- 
tioKi  discovered  by  reason,  in  the  same  manner  as  we  dis- 
cover, by  reason,  the  truths  of  geometry  or  algebra.  But 
what  are  the  relations,  I  ask,  of  which  you  here  tallt  ?  In 
the  case  stated  above,  1  sec  first  good-will  and  good  ofE- 
ceg  in  one  person ;  then  itl-wiU  and  ill  offices  in  the  other. 
Between  these  there  is  the  relation  of  contrariety.  Doea 
the  crime  consist  in  that  relation  ?  But  suppose  a  person 
bore  me  ill-will  or  did  mc  ill  ofGcesj  and  I,  in  return, 
were  indifferent  towards  him,  or  did  him  good  oflices: 
Here  is  the  same  relation  of  con/raricltf ;  and  yet  my  con* 
duct  is  often  highly  laudable.  Twist  and  turn  this  matter 
OS  much  as  you  will,  you  can  never  rest  the  morality  on 
relation,  but  must  have  recourse  to  the  decisions  of  senti- 
menL 

When  it  is  aflirmeil,  that  two  and  three  are  equal  to 
the  half  of  ten,  this  relation  of  equality  I  understand  per- 
,  ccaiceiTei  that  if  ten  be  divided  into  two  parts* 
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of  which  the  one  has  as  many  units  as  the  other,  and  if 
U17  of  these  parts  be  compiircd  to  tno  addeil  lu  three,  it 
vill  contain  as  many  units  a^  that  compound  number  But 
when  you  draw  theoce  a  coniptirUun  to  moral  relations,  1 
own  that  1  am  nltogether  at  a  loss  to  underHtand  you.  A 
moral  action,  a  crime,  such  as  ingratitude,  is  a  contplicated 
object.  Docs  the  morality  consiiit  in  the  relation  of  its 
parts  to  eacTi  otlier  i"  How  ?  After  what  manner  ?  Specify 
tile  relation  :  Be  more  particular  and  explicit  in  your  pro- 
positions; and  you  will  easily  see  their  falsehood. 
'-  No,  say  you,  the  morality  consists  in  the  relation  of  ac- 
tions to  the  rule  of  right ;  and  they  are  denominated  good 
or  ill,  according  as  they  agree  or  disagree  with  it.  What 
then  is  this  rule  of  right?  In  what  does  it  consist?  How 
is  it  determined  ?  By  reason,  you  any,  which  examines  the 
moral  relations  of  actions.  So  that  moral  relalionBorede- 
termined  by  the  comparison  of  actions  to  a  rule.  And  that 
rule  is  determined  by  considering  the  moral  relations  of 
objects.     Is  not  this  fine  reaaOning  l 

All  this  is  metaphysics,  you  cry.  That  is  enoagh :  There 
needs  nothing  more  to  j^ive  a  strong  presumption  of  false- 
hood. Yes,  reply  I ;  Here  are  metaphysics,  surely :  But 
they  are  all  on  your  side,  who  advance  an  abstmse  hypo- 
thesis, which  can  never  be  made  intelligible,  nor  quadrate 
-with  any  particular  instance  or  illustration.  1'he  hypo- 
thesis which  we  embrace  is  plain.  It  maintains  that  mo- 
Taljty  is  determined  by  sentiment.  It  deQnes  virtue  to  be 
W/iatnvr  menial  aclioii  or  quality  gives  to  a  spectator  tie 
pleasing  sentiment  of  apjiralation  ,-  and  vice  the  contrary. 
We  then  proceed  to  examine  a  plain  matter  of  &ct,to«it, 
what  actions  have  this  influence:  We  consider  all  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  these  actions  sgreej  and  thence  en- 
deavour to  extract  some  general  obsenations  with  r 
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to  these  sentiments.  If  you  call  this  metaphysics,  and  find 
any  thing  abstruse  here,  you  need  only  eoncUule,  that  your 
turn  of  mind  is  not  suited  to  the  morQJ  sciences. 

IF.  When  a  man  nt  any  time  deliberates  concerning  his 
own  conduct,  (os,  whether  he  had  better,  in  a  particular 
emergence,  assist  a  brotlier  or  a  benefactor),  he  must  con- 
sider these  separate  relations,  with  all  the  circumstances  and 
situations  of  the  persons,  in  order  to  determine  the  supe- 
rior duty  and  obligation  :  And  in  order  lo  determine  the 
proportion  of  lines  in  any  triangle,  it  is  necessary  to  examine 
the  nature  of  that  figure,  and  the  relations  which  its  seve- 
ral parts  bear  to  each  other.  But  notwithstanding  this  ap- 
pearing similarity  in  the  two  cases,  there  is  at  bottom  an 
extreme  difference  between  them.  A  speciJative  reasoner 
concerning  triangles  or  circles,  considers  the  several  known 
and  given  relations  of  the  parts  of  these  figures  ;  and  thence 
infers  some  unknown  relation,  which  is  dependent  on  the 
former.  But  in  moral  deliberations  we  must  be  acquaint- 
ed, beforehand,  with  all  the  objects,  and  all  their  relations 
to  each  other ;  and  from  a  comparison  of  the  whole,  fix 
our  choice  or  approbation.  No  new  fact  to  be  ascertained  : 
No  new  relation  to  be  discovered.  AH  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  are  supposed  to  be  laid  before  us,  ere  we  can 
fix  any  sentence  of  blame  or  approbation.  If  any  mate- 
rial circumstance  Ijc  yet  unknown  or  doubtful,  we  must 
first  employ  our  inquiry  or  intellectual  faculties  to  assure 
us  of  it ;  and  must  suspend  for  a  time  ail  moral  decision  or 
sentiment.  While  we  are  ignorant  whether  a  man  were 
aggressor  or  not,  how  can  we  determine  whether  the  per- 
son who  killed  him  he  criminal  or  innocent  ?  But  after 
every  circumstance,  every  relation  is  known,  the  under- 
standing has  no  farther  room  to  operate,  nor  any  object 
on  which  it  couM  employ  itseltl    Tiie  approbatioa  or  bfaune 
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which  then  ensues,  cannot  be  the  work  of  the  ju<1gnient, 

but  of  the  heart;  and  is  not  a  Hpeculalivc  ^iropohitioti  or 

afRrmation,  but  an  active  feeling  or  senliment.     In  the  dis- 

QuiUtions  of  the  understanding,  from  known  circuiustances 

I  and  relations,  we  infer  some  new  and  unknown.    In  moral 

I  d^isions,  all  the  circumstances  and  relations  must  be  pre- 

^  TO>usly  known  ;  and  the  mind,  from  the  conlcmplatioo  of 

^e  whole,  feels  some  new  impression  of  affection  or  ili&- 

I   gustt  esteem  or  contempt,  approbation  or  blame. 

Hence  the  great  difference  between  a  mibtakc  oijiut 
end  one  oi  right  1  and  hence  the  reason  wby  the  one  it 
Cpmuionly  criminal  and  not  the  other.  When  CEdipus 
^led  Laius,  he  was  ignorant  of  the  relation,  and  from  cir- 
^mstanccs,  innocent  and  invuluiiiaiy,  formed  erroneous 
pinions  concerning  the  action  which  he  cotnmittcd.  But 
^hcn  Nero  killed  Agrippina,  all  the  relations  between  hiin- 
{jiir  and  the  person,  and  all  the  circumstances  of  the  bet, 
yere  previous!}'  known  to  him  :  But  the  motive  of  revenge, 
91  fear,  or  interest,  prevailed  in  his  savage  heart  over  liia 
•CDiimente  of  duty  and  humanity.  And  when  ve  express 
that  dcteHtatJon  against  him,  to  which  he  himself  in  a  lit- 
^j  time  became  insensible;  it  is  not  that  we  see  any  rela- 
tions of  which  he  was  ignorant,  but  that,  from  the  recti- 
tude of  our  disposition,  we  feel  sentiments  againiA  .Kbich 
he  was  hardened,  from  Battery  and  a  long  perseverance  in 
tfic  mo^t  enormous  crimes.  In  these  sentiments  then,  not 
ill  a  discovery  of  relations  of  any  kind,  do  all  moral  deter- 
minations consist.  Btfure  we  can  pretend  to  foira  any 
deciMon  ui  tins  kind,  every  thing  must  be  known  and  as- 
certained on  the  side  of  the  object  or  action.  Nottimg  re- 
mains but  tti  fit!,  on  our  pan,  some  sentiment  ol  blame  or 
approbation,  « hence  we  pronounce  the  action  criminal  or 
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III.  This  doctrine  will  become  still  more  evident,  if  we 
compare  moral  beauty  with  natural,  to  which)  in  many 
particular!,  it  bears  so  near  a  resemblance.  It  h  on  the 
proportion,  relation,  and  poBition  uf  parts,  ilial  all  natural 
beauty  depends ;  but  it  would  be  absurd  ilience  to  infer, 
that  the  perception  of  beauty,  like  that  of  truth  in  geome- 
trical problems,  consists  wholly  in  the  perception  of  rela- 
tions, and  was  performed  entirely  by  the  understanding  or 
iniclle<'tual  faculties.  In  all  the  sciences,  our  mind,  from 
the  known  relations,  investigates  the  unknown  :  But  in  all 
dccisiiins  of  taste  or  external  beauty,  all  the  relations  arc 
beforehand  obvious  to  the  eye ;  and  we  thence  proceed  to 
feel  a  sentiment  of  complacency  or  disgust,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  object,  and  disposition  of  our  organs. 

Euclid  has  fully  explained  all  the  qualities  of  the  circle; 
but  baa  not,  in  any  proposition,  said  a  word  of  its  beauty. 
The  reason  is  evident.  The  beauty  i»  not  a  quality  of  the 
circle.  It  lies  not  in  any  part  of  the  line,  whose  parts  are 
equally  distant  from  a  common  centre.  It  is  only  the  ef^ 
feet,  which  that  figure  produces  upon  tbe  mind,  whose  pe- 
culiar fabric  or  structure  renders  it  susceptible  of  such  sen- 
titnentfi.  Jn  vain  would  you  look  for  it  in  the  circle,  or 
seek  it)  eitber  by  your  senses  or  by  mathematical  reason- 
ings, in  oil  the  properties  of  tliat  figure. 

Attend  to  Pall\dio  and  Perbault,  while  they  explain 
all  the  paru  and  pruportitnis  of  a  pillar  :  They  talk  of  the 
cornice  and  frieze,  and  base  and  entablature,  and  shaft  and 
architrave  ;  and  give  the  description  and  position  of  each 
of  these  members.  But  should  you  ask  the  description  and 
position  of  its  beauty,  they  would  readily  reply,  that  the 
beauty  is  not  in  any  of  the  parts  o\-  members  of  a  pillar, 
but  resultti  from  the  whole,  wh^n  that  complicaied  figure 
ii  preaeoted  to  aa  iiiteltigent  mind,  susceptible  to  those 
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finer  sensations.  Till  such  a  spectator  appear,  Uiere  it 
notiiing  biit  a  figure  or  such  parttculnr  dimensions  and 
proportion^ :  From  his  sentiments  alone  arise  its  elegance 
and  beauty. 

Again,  attend  to  Cicero,  while  he  paints  the  crimes  of  a 
Verres  or  a  Catiline ;  you  must  acknowledge  thai  the  mo- 
ral turpitude  resulls,  in  the  same  manner,  from  the  con- 
templation of  the  whole,  when  presented  to  a  being  whose 
ergans  have  such  a  particular  structure  and  formation. 
The  orator  may  paint  rage,  insolence,  barbarity,  on  the 
one  side :  Meekness,  suffering,  sorrow,  innocence,  on  the 
other.  But  if  you  feel  no  indignation  or  compassion  arise 
in  you  from  this  complication  of  circumstances,  you  would 
in  vain  ask  him,  in  wltat  consists  the  crime  or  villany  which 
lie  so  vehemently  exclaims  against ;  At  what  time,  or  on 
what  subject,  it  first  began  to  exist :  And  what  has  a  few 
months,  afterwards  become  of  it,  when  every  disposition 
and  thought  of  all  the  actors  is  totally  altered  or  annihila- 
ted. No  satisfactory  answer  can  bo  given  to  any  of  these 
<|ncsttons  ujmn  the  abstract  hypothesis  of  morals ;  and  we 
must  at  last  acknowledge,  that  the  crime  or  immorality  is 
no  particular  fact  or  relation,  which  can  be  the  object  of 
the  understanding,  but  arises  entirely  from  the  sentiment 
of  disapprobation,  which,  by  the  structure  of  human  nature, 
we  unavoidably  feel  on  the  apprehension  of  barbarity  or 
treachery. 

IV.  Inanimate  objects  may  bear  to  each  other  all  the 
some  relations  which  we  observe  in  moral  agents,  though 
the  former  can  never  be  the  object  of  love  or  h.iired,  nor 
are  consequently  susceptible  of  merit  or  iniquity.  A  young 
tree,  which  overtops  and  destroys  its  parent,  stands  in  all 
the  same  relations  with  Nero,  when  he  murdered  Agrippi- 
na ;  and  if  morality  consisted  merely  in  relationsi 
no  doubt,  be  eijuaily  criminal. 
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V.  It  appears  evident,  that  the  ultimate  ends  of  human 
actions  can  never,  in  any  esse,  be  accounted  for  by  reason, 
but  recommend  tfacmselves  entirely  to  the  sentiments  and 
aflbciions  of  mankind,  without  any  dependence  on  the  in- 
leilectual  faculties.  Ask  a  man,  trfi^  he  vsts  exercise  .-  he 
wilt  answer,  because  he  desires  Id  keep  his  health.  If  you 
tlien  inquire,  vA^  he  desires  heallh  ,-  he  will  readily  reply, 
beeaitse  sickness  U  painful.  If  you  push  your  inquiries  far- 
ther, and  de»ire  a  reason,  -why  he  kates  pain,  it  is  impossi- 
ble he  can  ever  give  any.  This  is  an  ultimate  end,  and  is 
never  referred  to  any  other  object. 

Perhap,  to  your  second  question,  wA^  he  desires  health  ,■ 
lie  may  also  reply,  that  ii  is  necessary  for  the  ejercise  of  his 
tailing.  If  you  ask,  why  he  is  anxious  on  that  head ;  he  will 
answer,  because  he  desires  to  gel  money.  If  you  demand, 
Why  ?  It  is  the  instrument  of  pleasure,  says  he.  And  be- 
yond this  it  is  an  absurdity  to  ask  for  a  reason.  It  is  im- 
possible there  can  be  a  progress  in  injinilum,  and  that 
one  thing  can  always  be  a  reason  why  another  is  desired. 
Something  must  be  desirable  on  its  own  account,  and  be- 
cause  of  it«  immediate  accord  or  agreement  with  human 
•entimcnt  and  afTcction. 

Now  as  virtue  is  an  end,  and  is  desirable  on  its  own  ac- 
count, without  fee  or  reward,  merely  for  the  immediate 
satisfaction  which  it  conveys,  it  is  requisite  that  there 
should  be  some  sentiment  which  it  touches;  some  internal 
taste  or  feehng,  or  whatever  you  please  to  call  it,  which  dis- 
tinguishes moral  good  and  evil,  and  which  embraces  the 
one  and  rejects  the  other. 

Thu»  the  diatinct  boundaries  and  ofHccs  of  reason  and 
tX taste  arc  easily  ascertained.  The  former  conveys  the 
knowledge  of  truth  and  falsehood  ;  llie  latter  gives  the 
■entimcnt  of  beauty  and  deformity,  vice  and  virtue.     The 
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pno  (IiBcovcrs  objects,  as  they  really  stand  ia  nature,  witb- 
9Ut  addilion  or  dimiiiuUon  :  The  other  has  a  productive 
frculty ;  and  gliding  or  staining  all  natural  objects  with  the 
I  colours  horruwed  from  internal  eentiment,  raises,  in  a  man> 
[  Ber,  a.  new  creation.  Reason,  being  cool  and  disengagedj 
■  no  motive  to  action,  and  directs  only  the  impulse  received 
I  from  appetite  or  inclination,  by  showing  us  the  nieana  of 
I  -attaining  happiness  or  avoiding  misery.  Taste,  as  it  gives 
pleasure  or  pain,  and  thereby  constitutes  happiness  or  mi< 
■ery,  becomes  a  motive  to  action,  and  is  the  first  spring  or 
impulse  to  desire  and  volition.  From  circumstADces  and 
relations,  known  or  supposed,  the  former  leads  us  to  the 
discovery  of  the  concealed  and  unknown.  After  all  cir- 
cumstances and  relations  are  laid  before  us,  the  latter  makes 
us  feel  from  the  whole  a  new  sentiment  of  blame  or  ap- 
probation. The  standard  of  the  one,  being  tbunded  on 
the  nature  of  things,  is  eternal  and  inflexible,  even  by  the 
will  of  the  Supreme  Being :  The  standard  of  the  other, 
arising  from  the  internal  frame  and  constitution  of  aninuls, 
is  ultimately  derived  from  that  Supreme  Will,  which  be- 
stowed on  eacli  being  its  peculiar  nature,  and  arranged  the 
several  classes  and  orders  of  existence. ' 
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J  HERE  ii  a  principle  supposed  to  prevail  among  many, 
wliich  is  utterly  incompatible  with  all  virtue  or  moral  sen- 
timent ;  nnd  as  it  caii  proceed  from  nothing  but  the  most 
depraved  disposition,  so  in  its  turn  it  tends  still  further  to 
encourage  that  depravity.  This  principle  is,  that  all  betif' 
valence  U  mere  hypocrisy,  friendship  a  cheat,  public  epirit 
n  farce,  fidelity  a  snare  to  procure  trust  and  confidence; 
and  that,  while  all  of  us,  at  bottom,  pursac  only  our  pri- 
vate interest,  we  wear  these  fair  disguises,  in  order  to  put 
others  off  their  guard,  and  expose  them  the  more  to  our 
wiles  and  machinations.  What  heart  one  must  be  pos- 
aessetl  of  who  protases  such  principles,  and  who  feels  no 
internal  sentiment  that  belies  so  pernicious  a  theory,  it  Is 
easy  to  imagine-,  and  also,  what  degree  of  aflcction  and 
benevolence  he  can  bear  to  a  species,  whom  he  represents 
under  such  odious  colours,  and  supposes  so  little  suscepti- 
ble of  gratitude  or  any  return  of  afltction.  Or  if  we  should 
not  ascribe  these  principles  wholly  to  a  corrupted  heart, 
wc  must,  at  (east,  account  for  them  from  the  most  careless 
and  precipitate  examination.  .Superficial  reasoners,  in- 
deed, observing  many  false  pretences  among  mankind,  and 
feeling,  perhaps,  no  very  strong  restraint  in  their  own  dis- 
position, might  draw  a  general  and  a  hasty  conclusion! 
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that  all  is  equally  corrupted ;  and  that  men,  diiferent  from 

all  other  animaU,  and  indeed  from  all  other  species  of  ex- 

[  btence,  admit  of  no  degrees  of  good  or  bad,  but  are,  la 

every  inBtaocc,  the  sorne  creatures  under   different  dia- 

r  guises  and  appearances. 

There  is  anotlier  principle,  somewhat  resembling  the 
[  fiirmer,  which  has  been  much  insisted  on  by  philosophers, 
[.  and  has  been  the  foundation  of  many  a  system ;  thai,  what- 
ever aSection  one  may  feel,  or  imagine  he  feels  for  others, 
r ho  passion  ij,  or  can  be  disinterested;  that  the  most  g&- 
rlierous  friendship,  howerer  tincere,  h  a  modificatioa  of 
njelf-love ;  and  that,  even  unknown  to  ourselves,  we  seek 
I  only  our  own  gratification,  while  we  appear  the  most  deep- 
rjy  engaged  in   schemes   for   the  liberty  and  happiness  of 
mankind.     By  a  turn  of  imagination,  by  a  rc-fineinent  of 
reflection,  by  an  entlmsiasm  of  passion,  wc  seein  to  isko 
part  in  the  interests  of  others,  and  imagine  ourselves  di- 
-  Tested  of  all  selfish  considerations.     But,  at  bottom,  the 
moat  generous  patriot,    and  most    niggardly  miser,    the 
bravest  hero,  and  most  abject  coward,  have,  in  every  ac- 
tion, an  equal  regard  to  tbuir  own  happiness  and  welfare. 
Whoever  concludes,  from  the  seeming  tendency  of  this 
opinion,  that  those  who  make  profession  of  it  cannot  pos- 
sibly feel  the  true  sentiments  of  benevolence,  or  have  any 
regard  for  genuine  virtue,  will  often  find  himself,  in  pra^ 
tice,  very  much  mistaken.     Probity  and  honour  were  no 
■trangers  to  Epicurus  and  his  sect.     Aiticus  and  Horace 
■ecm  to  have  enjoyed  from  nature,  and  cultivated   by  re- 
flection, as  generous  and  friendly  dispositions  as  any  dis- 
ciple of  the  nustcrcr  schools ;  and  among  the  moderns, 
Hobbes  and  Locke,  who  maintained  the  selfish  system  of 
morals,  lived  irreproachable  lives ;  though  the  former  lay 
not  under  any  restraint  of  religion,  which  might  supply 
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llio  defects  of  Wis  phtlosopliy.  An  Epicurean  or  a  HoU- 
biEt  readily  allows,  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  friendship 
in  the  world  without  hypocrisy  or  disguise  ;  though  he 
may  attempt,  by  a  philosophical  chemistry,  to  resolve  the 
elements  of  this  passion^  if  1  may  bo  speak,  into  those  of 
another,  and  explain  every  aifcctinji  to  be  self-love,  twisted 
and  moulded,  by  a  particular  turn  of  imagination,  into  a 
variety  of  appearances.  But  as  the  same  turn  of  imagina- 
tion prevalU  not  In  every  man,  nor  gives  the  same  direc- 
tion to  the  ortgliisl  passion,  this  is  suiBcient,  even  Accord- 
ing to  the  selfish  system,  to  make  tlie  widebt  diflerence  in 
human  diaraclers,  and  denominate  one  man  virtuous  and 
humane,  another  vicious  and  meanly  interested,  i  esteem 
the  man,  whose  self-love,  by  whatever  means,  is  so  direct- 
ed as  to  give  him  a  concern  for  others,  and  render  him 
serviceable  to  society ;  as  I  hate  or  despise  him,  who  has 
no  r^ard  to  any  thing  beyond  his  own  gratifications  and 
enjoyments.  In  vain  would  you  suggest,  that  these  cha- 
racters, though  seemingly  opposite,  are  at  bottom  the  same, 
and  that  a  very  inconsiderable  turn  of  thought  forms  the 
whole  difference  between  them.  Each  character,  notwith- 
■tanding  these  inconsiderable  dilferences,  appears  to  me, 
in  practice,  pretty  durable  and  untransmutable ;  and  I  find 
not  in  this  more  than  in  other  tubjectij,  that  the  natural 
sentiment,  arising  from  the  general  appearances  of  tilings, 
are  easily  destroyed  by  subtile  reflections  concerning  the 
minute  origin  of  these  Rppcarances.u  Does  not  the  lively, 
cheerful  colour  of  a  countenance,  inspire  me  with  compk- 
ccncy  and  pleasure,  even  though  1  learn  from  philosophy, 
that  all  difTerencc  of  complexion  arises  from  the  most  mt- 
tiutc  differences  of  thickness,  in  the  most  minute  parts  of 
the  skin,  by  means  of  which  a  superficies  is  qualified  to  re- 
flect one  of  tile  original  colours  of  light,  and  absorb  the 
1? 
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But  though  the  question,  concerning  the  universal  oi 
parlJal  selBshiiesa  or  man,  be  not  so  material,  ns  is  usually 
magined,  to  morality  and  practice,  it  is  certainly  of  con- 
sequence in  tlic  speculative  scienre  nf  huniun  nature,  an<i 
is  a  proper  ohject  of  curioeity  and  inquiry.  It  may  not, 
ihcrefore,  be  unsuitable,  in  this  place,  to  bestow  a  lew  re- 
flections upon  it'. 

The  must  obvious  objection  lo  the  selfish  hypothecs  is, 
that  as  it  is  contrary  to  common  feeling  and  our  mo&t  ud> 
prejudiced  nulions,  there  is  required  the  highest  stretch  of 
philosophy  to  eslablith  so  extraordinary  a  paradox.  To 
the  most  careless  observer,  there  appear  to  be  such  di^M- 
sitiona  as  benevolence  and  generosity  ;  such  afTectiona  as 
love,  friendship,  compassion,  gratitude.  These  sentiments 
have  their  causes,  effects,  objects,  and  operations,  marked 
by  common  language  and  observation,  and  plainly  diatin- 
guishLd  from  those  of  the  selfish  passions.  And  as  this  is 
the  obvious  appearance  of  things,  it  must  be  admitted,  till 
some  hypothesis  be  discovered,  which,  by  penetrating deifK 
er  into  human  nature,  may  prove  the  former  aflectiont  to 
be  nothing  but  modifications  of  the  latter.  All  attempt! 
of  thitj  kind  have  hitherto  proved  fruitless,  and  seem  to 
have  proceeded  entirely  from  that  love  of  simplicilt/,  which 
has  been  the  source  of  much  false  reasoning  in  philosophy. 
I  shall  not  here  enter  into  any  detail  on  the  present  sulv 
ject.  Many  able  philosophers  have  shown  the  ins.u(Ecien<7 
of  these  sysiems ;  and  1  shall  take  for  granted  what,  I  be> 
licve,  the  smallest  reflection  will  make  evident  to  every  im- 
partial inquirer. 

Gut  the  nature  of  the  subject  furnishes  the  strongest  pro- 
sumption,  that  no  better  system  will  ever,  for  the  futtU 
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be  invented,  in  order  td  account  for  the  origin  of  the  bft- 
nevolent  from  the  eclfixh  nffections,  and  reduce  all  the  va- 
rious emotions  of  the  human  mind  to  a  perfect  simplicitj. 
The  case  is  not  the  same  in  this  species  of  philosophy  as 
in  physics.  Many  an  hypothesis  in  nature,  contrary  to 
first  E^jpearances,  has  been  found,  on  more  accurate  scru- 
tiny, solid  and  satisfactory.  Instances  of  this  kind  are  so 
frequent,  ihat  a  judicious  as  well  as  witty  philosopher  *,  has 
ventured  to  aflirm,  if  there  be  more  than  one  way,  in  which 
any  phenomenon  may  be  produced)  that  there  is  a  general 
presumption  for  its  arising  from  the  causes  which  are  the 
least  obvious  and  familiar.  But  the  presumption  always 
hes  on  the  other  side,  in  uU  inijuiries  concerning  the  ori- 
gin of  our  passions,  and  of  the  internal  operations  of  the 
human  mind.  The  simplest  and  most  obvious  cause, 
which  can  there  be  assigned  for  any  phenomenon,  is  pro- 
bably the  true  one.  When  a  philosopher,  in  tlie  explica- 
tion of  his  system,  is  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  some  very 
intricate  and  refined  reflections,  and  to  suppose  them  es- 
Mntial  to  the  production  of  any  passion  or  emotion,  we 
have  reason  to  be  extremely  on  our  guard  against  so  fal- 
lacious an  hypothesis.  The  atfccllons  are  not  susceptible 
of  any  impression  from  tlie  refinements  of  reason  or  ima- 
gination; and  it  is  always  found,  that  a  vigorous  exertion 
of  the  latter  faculties,  necessarily,  from  the  narrow  capacity 
of  the  buinsn  mind,  destroys  all  activity  in  the  former. 
Our  predominant  motive  or  intention  is,  indeed,  frequent- 
ly concealed  from  ourselves,  when  it  is  mingled  and  con- 
founded with  other  motives,  which  the  mind,  from  vanity 
or  iclf-conceit,  is  desirous  of  supposing  more  prevalent: 
But  there  is  no  instance,  that  a.  concealment  of  this  nature 
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lifts  ever  arisen  from  the  abstruacness  and  intricacy  of  tbe 

motive.     A  man  that  has  lost  a  tVicud  an<l  patron  may 

fiatter  himself,  that  all  his  grief  arises  froiD  generous  eeoU- 

.:)peiits,  without  an;  mixtnrc  of  narrow  or  intere^ited  oonii- 

.deralions  :  But  a  man  that  gricvos  for  a  valuable  friend, 

.w})0  iicetleil  liis  patronage  and  protection ;  how  can  we 

I  ,«uppo9e  th»t  his  passionate  tcndernc&s  arises  ftota  some 

I  ^etaphyijcal  regards  to  a  self-interest,  which  has  no  fouD- 

jdstioii  or  reality  f'  We  may  as  well  imagine  that  minute 

'*  iFheels  and  springs,  like  those  of  a  watch,  give  motion  to  a 

I.JooileLl  waggon,  as  account  for  the  origin  of  passion  froDi 

Mich  abstruse  rcfieclions. 

Animals  are  found  susceptible  of  kindness,  botli  to  tlieir 
own  species  am)  to  ours  (  nor  is  thcic,  in  this  case,  the 
least  suspicion  of  disguise  or  artifice.  Shall  we  aocoaiU 
Jpr  all  llieir  sentiments,  too,  from  rcSned  deductions  of 
Aelf-interest  ?  Ur  if  we  admituditintercsted  benevolence  in 
the  inferior  species,  by  what  rule  of  analogy  can  we  refuse 
it  in  the  superior  ? 

Love  between  the  sexes  begets  a  complacency  and  good- 
will, veiy  distinct  from  the  gratification  of  an  appetite. 
Tenderness  to  tlidr  ofTspring,  in  all  sensible  bein^  is  com- 
jnonly  able  alone  to  counterbalance  the  strongest  motives 
of  sell-love,  and  has  no  manner  of  dependence  on  that  at^ 
fection.  What  interest  can  a  fond  mother  have  in  view, 
who  loses  her  hcahh  by  assiduous  attendance  on  her  sick 
child,  and  afteruards  languishes  and  dies  of  griel^  when 
freed,  by  its  death,  from  the  slavery  of  that  attendance  i 

Is  gratitude  no  otTection  of  the  human  breast,  or  is  that 
a  word  merely,  witliout  any  meaning  or  reality.'  Have  we 
BO  satisfaction  in  one  nisu's  company  above  another's,  and 
no  desire  of  the  welfare  of  our  friend,  even  though  absence 
or  death  should  prevent  us  from  nil  participation  in  it?  Or 
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wlial  is  it  commonly  tlial  give*  ue  any  participation  in  it; 
evim  while  alive  and  present,  but  our  affection  anil  rc^od 
to  him  ? 

These  and  a  thousand  other  instaincps aremarks of  age- 
ncr^l  benevolence  in  liuman  natuie,  wlit-ie  no  rea/ interest 
l)iatl«  U8  to  the  iibjecc.  And  Iiow  iU)  iitui^narif  iuterestf 
knnvrn  and  avowed  lor  such,  can  be  the  origin  of  any  pai- 
sion  or  emotion,  seems  diflicult  to  explain.  No  sitLifaetory 
hypudied^  of  this  kind  has  jei  been  discovered  ;  nor  is  there 
the  smallest  probability  that  the  future  industry  of  men 
will  ever  be  attended  with  more  fuvourable  success. 

But  farlher,  if"  we  consider  rightly  of  the  matter,  weahaU 
find,  that  the  hypothesis  which  allows  of  a  disinterested 
benevolence,  dii>tiiict  from  sdf-lovc,  has  really  nmre  sinipli- 
citfi  in  it,  Olid  is  more  conformable  to  the  analogy  of  na- 
ture, than  that  which  pretends  to  resolve  all  friendship  and 
humanity  into  thislatter  principle.  There  are  bodily  wanti 
or  iip[)etitcs  acknowledged  by  everyone,  which  necessarily 
precede  ali  sensual  enjoyment,  and  carry  us  directly  to  seek 
possession  of  the  object.  Thus,  hunger  and  thirst  luive 
eatini;  and  drinking  for  their  end ;  ami  from  the  gratiRca* 
tion  of  tbew  primary  appetites  arises  a  pleasure,  which  may 
become  tiie  object  of  another  species  of  desire  or  inclina- 
tion that  i«  secondary  iind  interested.  In  the  same  man- 
ner, there  are  mental  passions,  by  which  we  are  impelled 
immediately  to  »eek  particular  objects,  such  a&  fame,  or 
power,  or  vengeance,  without  any  regard  to  interest ;  and 
when  those  objects  arc  attained,  a  phasing  enjoyment  en- 
sues, as  the  consequence  of  our  indulged  aiK.'Ctions.  Na- 
ture mii»C,  by  the  internal  frame  and  constitution  of  the 
mind,  give  an  original  propensity  to  fame  ere  we  can  reap 
any  pleasure  from  that  acqiinilion,  or  pursue  it  from  mo- 
tives of  self-love,  and  a  desire  of  happiness.  If  I  have  no 
vanity,  I  lake  no  delight  in  praise :  If  I  be  void  of  ambi- 
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tion,  power  gives  me  no  enjoyment :  If  I  be  not  angry, 
the  punishment  of  an  adversary  is  totally  indlSerent  to  me. 
In  all  these  cases,  there  is  a  passion  which  points  imme- 
diately to  the  object,  and  constitutes  it  our  good  or  hap- 
piness ;  as  there  are  other  secondary  passions  which  afler- 
wards  arise,  and  pursue  it  as  a  part  of  our  happiness,  wben 
once  it  is  constituted  such  by  our  original  affections.  Were 
there  no  appetite  of  any  kind  antecedent  to  self-tove,  that 
propensity  could  scarcely  ever  exert  itself;  because  we 
should,  in  that  case,  have  felt  few  and  slender  pains  or 
pleasures,  and  have  little  misery  or  happiness  to  avoid  or 
to  pursue. 

Now,  where  is  the  ilifnculty  in  conceiving,  that  this  may 
likewise  be  the  case  with  benevolence  and  friendship,  and 
that,  from  the  original  frame  of  our  temper,  we  may  feel 
B  desire  of  another's  happiness  or  good,  which,  by  meant 
of  that  affection,  becomes  our  own  good,  and  is  aftenrardi 
pursued,  from  the  combined  motives  of  benevolence  and 
self-enjoyment?  Who  sees  not  that  vengeance,  from  the 
force  alone  of  passion,  may  be  so  eagerly  pursued,  as  to 
make  us  knowingly  neglect  every  consideration  of  ease,  in- 
tO'cst,  or  safety  ;  and,  like  some  vindictive  animals,  infnae 
our  very  souls  into  the  wounds  we  give  an  enemy  *  ?  And 
what  a.  malignant  pliilosophy  must  it  be  that  will  not  al- 
low, to  humanity  and  friendship,  the  same  privileges  whick 
are  indisputably  granted  to  the  darker  passions  of  enmity 
and  resentment?  Such  a  philosophy  is  more  like  a  satire 
than  a  true  delineation  or  description  of  human  nature; 
and  may  be  a  good  foundation  for  paradoxical  wit  and 
raillery,  but  is  a  very  bad  one  for  any  serious  arguments 
reasoning. 


I  vulneie  ponuiit.         Vmo, 
locnt,  lui  ncgligens,  Myt  StKt 
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APPENDIX  in. 


SOME  FJBTHER  CONSIDERATIONS  WITH  REGARD 
TO  JUSTICE. 


J.  HE  intention  of  this  Appcodix  is  to  give  some  more  par-i  1 
ijcular  explication  ofthu  origin  and  nature  ot  Jiisiice,  and.  i 
to  mark  some  difibrences  between  it  and  the  other  vtrtuefl. 

The  social  virtues  of  humanity  and  benevolence  exert  '• 
their  iiifiuence  immediately  by  a  direct  tendency  or  instinct  J 
which  chiefly  keeps  in  view  the  simple  object,  moving  thai'l 
ofiections,  and  comprehends  not  any  scheme  or  system,  n 
the  consequences  resuhing  from  the  concurrence,  imitalioiv^ 
or  example  of  others.     A  parent  flies  to  the  rehef  of  hi»'1 
child;  transported  by  that  natural  sympathy  which  actuates  M 
him,  and  which  affords  no  leisure  to  reflect  on  the  senti*  | 
ments  or  conduct  of  the  rest  of  mankind  in  like  circum-'  ' 
stances.     A  generous  man  cheerfully  embraces  an  oppor- 
tunity of  serving  his  friend  ;  because  he  then  feels  himself 
under  the  dominion  of  the  beneficent  aHectioiis ;  nor  is  he 
concerned  whether  any  other  person  in  the  universe  were 
erer  before  actuated  by  such  noble  motives,  or  wilt  ever 
afterwards  prove  their  influence.     In  all  these  cases,  the 
social  passions  have  in  view  a  single  individual  object,  and 
pursue  the  safety  or  happiness  alone  of  the  person  loved 
and  esteemed.     With  this  ihey  are  satisfied :  In  tliis  they 
acquiesce.     And  as  the  good  resulting  from  their  benign 
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influence  is  in  itseircompletc  and  entire,  it  also  excites  the 
moral  sentiment  of  approbation,  without  any  reflection  on 
farther  cuiisequeitces,  and  witliout  any  more  enlarged  views 
of  the  concurrence  or  imitation  of  the  other  members  of 
•ocicty.  On  the  contrary,  were  the  generous  friend  or  dis- 
interested patriot  to  stand  alone  in  the  practice  of  benefit 
cence ;  this  would  rather  enhance  his  value  in  our  eyea,  and 
join  the  praise  of  rarity  and  novelty  to  his  other  more  ex- 
ahed  nicrits. 

The  case  is  not  the  same  with  the  social  virtues  ofjustice 
and  fidelity.  Tiicy  arc  highly  useful,  or  indeed  absolutel}' 
necessary  to  the  well-being  of  mankind  :  But  the  benefit 
resulting  iVoni  them  ii  not  the  consequence  of  every  iodi* 
vidual  single  act ;  but  arises  from  tho  whole  scheme  oriyi- 
tem,  concurred  in  by  the  whole,  or  the  greater  part  of  the 
society.  General  peace  and  order  are  the  attendants  of  jut- 
lice,  or  a  general  abstinence  from  tlic  possessions  of  othen : 
But  a  particular  regard  to  the  particular  right  of  one  indi- 
vidual citizen  may  frequently,  considered  in  itself  be  pro- 
ductive of  pernicious  consequences.  The  result  of  the  ia- 
(lividual  acts  i>4  here,  in  many  instances,  directly  oppoute 
to  that  of  the  whole  system  of  actions ;  and  the  fortner  may 
be  extremely  hurtful,  while  the  latter  is,  to  ihe  highest  de- 
gree, advantageous.  Riches  inherited  from  a  parent  are,  in 
a  bad  man's  hand,  the  instrument  of  mischief.  The  right  of 
succession  may,  in  one  instance,  be  tnirlfnl.  Its  benefit 
arises  only  from  the  observance  of  the  general  rule ;  and  it 
is  suiBcicnt,  if  compensation  be  thereby  made  for  all  the  ills 
and  inconvcnicncies  which  flow  from  particular  characten 
and  situations. 

Cyrus,  young  and  inexperiencefl,  considered  only  the 
individual  case  before  him,  and  rpfloctcd  on  a  limited  fit- 
ness and  conveniencci  when  be  assigned  tbe  lon^o 
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th«  tall  boy,  and  the  short  coat  to  the  other  of  smaller  size. 
Hii  governor  instructed  him  better ;  while  he  pointed  out 
more  enlarged  views  and  consequences,  find  int'urmed  his 
pupil  of  the  general,  inflexible  rules,  necessary  t<)  support 
general  peace  and  order  in  society. 

The  ha{)>piness  and  prosperity  of  mankind,  ariaing  from 
the  social  virLuet  of  benevolence  and  its  subdivisions,  may 
be  compared  to  a  wnll,  built  by  mnny  hands ;  which  still 
rises  by  each  stone  that  is  heaped  upon  it,  and  receives  in- 
crease pro|)ortioniil  to  the  diligence  and  care  of  each  work- 
man. The  same  happiness,  raised  by  the  social  virtue  of 
justice  and  its  subdivisions,  may  be  compared  to  the  build- 
ing of  a  vault,  where  each  individual  stone  would,  of  itself, 
fall  to  the  ground ;  nor  is  the  whole  fabric  supported  but 
by  the  mutual  assistance  and  combination  of  its  correspond- 
ing parts. 

All  the  laws  of  tiaturo,  which  regulate  property,  as  well 
as  all  civil  laws,  are  general,  and  regard  alone  some  essen- 
tial circumstancesof  the  case,  without  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  characters,  situations,  and  connections  of  the  per- 
son concerned,  or  any  particular  consequences  which  may 
result  tVoni  the  determination  of  these  laws,  in  any  parti- 
cular case  which  offers.  They  deprive,  wiihout  scruple,  a 
beneficent  man  of  all  his  possessions,  if  acquired  by  mis- 
take, wiihout  a  good  title ;  in  order  lo  bestow  them  on  a 
scliiab  miser,  who  has  already  heaped  up  immense  stores  of 
superfluous  riches.  Public  utility  requires  that  property 
should  be  regulated  by  general,  indexible  rules;  and  though 
such  rules  are  adopted  as  best  serve  the  snme  end  of  public 
Utility,  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  prevent  all  particular 
hardships,  or  make  beneficial  consequences  result  from 
every  individual  case.  It  is  liulTicicnt,  if  the  whole  plan  or 
icketnc  be  necessary  to  the  support  of  civil  society,  and  if 
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the  balance  of  good,  in  the  main,  do  thereby  preponderato 
much  above  that  of  evil.  Even  tliegcncrallawsofihe  uni- 
verse, though  planned  hy  Infinite  Wisdom,  cannot  exclude 
all  evil  or  inconvenience,  in  every  particular  operation. 

It  has  been  asserted  by  some,  that  justice  arises  from 
Human  Convkntions,  and  proceetlb  from  the  voluntary 
choice,  consent,  or  combination  of  manliind.     If  by  con- 
vention  be  here  meant  a  promise  (whicli  is  the  most  usual 
sense  of  the  word),  nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  tliii 
position.     The  observance  of  promises  is  itself  one  of  the 
most  considerable  parts  of  justice ;  and  we  arc  not  surely 
bound  to  keep  our  word,  because  we  have  given  our  word 
to  keep  it-     But  if  by  convention  be  meant  a  sense  of  com- 
mon interest ;  which  sense  each  man  feels  in  his  owd  breast, 
which  he  remarks  in  his  fellows,  and  which  carries  him,  in 
I  concurrence  with  others,  into  a  general  plan  or  system  of 
actions  which  tends  to  public  utility;  it  must  be  owned, 
•  tbat,  in  this  sense,  justice  arises  from  human  conTentione. 
For  if  it  be  allowed  (what  is,  indeed,  evident)  that  the  parti- 
L  cular  consequences  of  a  particular  act  of  Justice  may  be 
hurtful  lo  the  public  as  well  as  to  individuals  ;  it  follows, 
that  every  man,  in  embracing  that  virtue,  must  have  an  eye 
1  to  tlie  whule  plan  or  system,  and  must  expect  the  concur- 
I  rence  of  his  fellows  in  the  same  conduct  and  behavionr. 
L  Did  all  his  views  terminate  in  the  consequences  of  each  act 
I  of  his  own,  his  btnevolcnce  and  humnnily,  as  well  as  hti 
I  velf-luve,  might  often  prescribe  to  him  measures  of  conduct 
Tery  dilTcrent  from  those  which  are  agreeable  to  the  strict 
rules  of  right  and  justice. 

Thus  two  men  pull  the  oars  of  a  boat  by  common  eon- 
venlion,  CiJi  common  interest,  without  any  promise  or  con- 
tract :  Thus  grid  and  silver  are  made  the  measures  ofex- 
iagv;  thus  speech,  and  words,  and  language,  are  fixed 
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by  human  convention  and  agreement.  Whatever  is  ad- 
vantageous to  two  or  more  persons,  if  all  perform  their 
pan;  but  what  luses  all  advaniage,  if  only  one  perform, 
can  arise  from  no  other  principle.  There  would  otherwific 
be  no  motive  for  any  one  of  them  to  enter  into  that  ich erne 
of  conduct*. 

The  word  natural  is  commonly  taken  in  so  many  senses, 
and  is  of  so  loose  a  signification,  that  it  seems  vain  to  dis- 
pute whether  justice  be  natural  or  not.  If  self-love,  if  be- 
nevolence be  natural  to  man  ;  if  reason  and  forethought  be 
also  natural ;  then  may  the  same  epithet  he  applied  lo  jus- 
tice, order,  6delity,  property,  society.  Men's  inclination, 
their  neceMJtiea,  lead  them  to  combine;  their  understand- 
ing and  experience  tell  them,  that  this  combination  is  im- 
possible, where  each  governs  himself  by  no  rule,  and  pays 
no  regard  to  the  possessions  of  others :  And  from  these 
passions  and  reflections  conjoined,  as  soon  as  we  observe 
like  passions  and  reflections  in  others,  the  sentiment  of  jus- 
tice, throughout  all  ages,  has  infallibly  and  certainly  had 
place,  to  some  degree  or  other,  in  every  individual  of  the 
human  species.  In  so  sagacious  an  animal,  what  necessarily 
arises  from  the  exertion  of  his  intellectual  faculties,  may 
justly  be  esteemed  natural ". 

Among  all  civilized  nations,  it  has  been  the  constant  en- 
deavour to  remove  every  thing  arbitrary  and  partial  from 
the  decision  of  property,  and  to  fix  the  sentence  of  judges 
by  such  general  views  and  considerations  as  may  be  equal 
to  every  member  of  the  society.  For  besides  that  nothing 
could  be  more  dangerous  than  to  accustom  the  bench,  even 
in  the  smallest  instance,  to  regard  private  friendship  or  en- 
ia  certain  that  men*  where  they  imagine  tluit  there 
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woi  no  other  reason  for  the  preference  of  their  advenar^ 
but  personal  favour,  are  upt  to  cutcrtaiD  tlie  strougest  iU- 
will  agnin^t  tlic  magistrates  and  jii(lire!i.  When  natural 
reasoi),  therefore,  points  out  no  tixcd  view  of  puUhc  utili- 
ty, by  which  a  controversy  of  property  can  be  decided,  po- 
sitive laws  are  often  framed  to  supply  its  pluce,  and  direct 
the  procedure  of  all  courts  of  judicature.  Where  these 
two  fail,  as  often  happens,  precedents  are  colled  for;  and 
a  former  decision,  though  given  itself  without  any  sufficient 
reason,  justly  becomes  a  sufficient  reason  for  u  new  ded- 
ston.  If  direct  laws  and  precedents  be  wonting,  imperfect 
and  indirect  ones  are  brought  in  aid ;  and  the  controvert- 
ed case  is  ranged  under  them,  by  analogical  reasonings,  and 
comparisons,  and  similitudes,  and  correspondences,  which 
are  oilen  more  fanciful  than  real.  In  general,  it  may  safe- 
ly  be  affirmed,  that  jurisprudence  is,  in  ttds  respect,  d^er- 
ent  from  all  the  sciences;  and  that  in  many  of  its  nicer 
(jucbtions,  there  cannot  properly  be  said  to  be  truth  ot 
falsehood  on  either  side.  If  one  pleader  bring  the  case  un- 
der any  former  law  or  precedent,  by  a  refined  analog!'  or 
comparison  *,  the  opposite  pleader  is  not  at  a  loss  to  find  an 
opposite  analogy  or  comparison  :  And  the  preference  given 
by  the  judge  is  often  founded  more  on  tat>te  and  imagiatH 
tion  than  on  any  solid  argument.  Public  utility  is  the  ge- 
neral object  of  all  courts  of  judicature ;  and  this  utility,  too, 
requires  a  stable  rule  in  all  controvt-rsicB :  But  where  seve- 
ral rules,  nearly  equal  and  indifferent,  present  ihomselres, 
it  is  a  very  slight  turn  of  thought  which  fixes  the  dcdsioB 
in  favour  of  either  party  '. 

We  may  just  observe,  betiare  we  conclude  this  subject, 
that,  after  the  laws  of  justice  arc  fined  by  views  of  general 
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Utility,  tlie  injury,  tlie  hardship,  the  haim  which  result  lo 
an  individual  from  a  violation  of  them,  enter  very  niueli 
into  consideration,  and  are  a  great  source  of  that  univer- 
sal blame  which  attends  every  wrong  or  iniquity.  By  ihc 
laws  of  society,  this  coat,  this  horse  is  mine,  and  ought  to 
remain  perpetually  in  my  possession :  1  reckon  on  the  se- 
cure enjoyment  of  it :  By  depriving  me  of  it,  you  disap- 
point my  expectations,  and  doubly  (displease  me,  and  of- 
fend every  bystander.  It  is  a  public  wrong,  so  far  as  the 
rul«8  of  c(|uity  are  violated :  It  is  a  private  harm,  so  far  as 
an  individual  is  injured.  And  though  tiie  second  consi- 
deration could  have  no  place,  were  not  the  forincr  pre- 
viously established  ;  for  otherwise  the  distinctltm  of  viine 
imi\  thine  vfoaXAXie  unknown  in  society;  yet  there  is  no 
rjuesiion  but  the  regard  to  general  good  is  much  enforcetl 
by  the  respect  to  particular.  What  injures  ttie  comniimi- 
ty,  without  hurting  any  individual,  is  oflen  more  lightly 
thought  of:  But  where  the  greatest  public  wrong  is  also 
conjoined  with  a  considerable  private  one,  no  wonder  the 
highest  disapprobation  attends  so  iniquitous  a  behaviour. 
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Nothing  is  more  usual  than  for  philosophers  to  encroi 
upon  the  province  of  grammarians,  and  to  engage  in  dis- 
putes of  words,  while  they  imagine  that  they  are  handhng 
controversies  of  the  deepest  importance  and  concern.  It 
was  in  order  to  avoid  altercations,  so  frivolous  and  endless, 
that  I  endeavoured  to  state,  with  the  utmost  caution,  the 
object  of  our  present  inquiry  ;  and  proposed  simply  to  col- 
lect, on  the  one  hand,  a  list  of  those  mental  qualities  which 
arc  the  object  of  tove  or  esteem,  and  form  a  part  of  perso- 
nal merit  i  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  catalogue  of  those 
qualities  which  are  the  object  of  censure  or  reproach,  and 
which  detract  from  the  character  of  the  person  possessed 
of  them  ;  subjoining  some  reflections  concerning  the  origin 
of  these  sentiments  of  praise  or  blame.  On  all  occasions, 
where  there  might  arise  the  least  hesitation,  I  avoided  the 
terms  virtue  and  vice ;  because  some  of  those  <]ualities  which 
I  classed  among  the  objects  of  praise  receive,  in  the  English 
language,  the  appellation  of  talents  rather  than  of  virtues ; 
as  some  of  the  blameable  or  censurable  qualities  are  often 
called  defects  rather  than  vices.  It  may  now,  perhaps,  be 
expected,  that  before  wc  conclude  this  moral  inquiry,  we 
should  exactly  separate  the  one  from  the  other  ;  should 
mark  the  precise  boundaries  of  virtues  and  talents,  vices 
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and  defects ;  and  should  expliuo  the  reason  and  origin  of 
that  distinction.  But  in  order  to  excuse  myself  from  this 
undertaking,  which  would  at  last  prove  ouly  a  grammati- 
cal inquiry,  I  shall  subjoin  the  four  following  reflections, 
which  shall  contain  all  that  I  intend  to  say  on  the  present 
subject. 

First,  I  do  not  find,  that  in  the  English  or  any  other 
modern  toDgue,  the  boundaries  are  exactly  fixed  between 
virtues  and  talents,  vices  and  defects ;  or  that  a  precise  de- 
fmitioncan  be  given  of  the  one  as  contra-distinguished  from 
die  other.  Wore  we  to  sayi  for  instance,  that  the  estima- 
ble (jualities  alone,  which  are  voluntary,  are  entitled  to  the 
appellation  of  virtues,  we  should  soon  recollect  the  quali- 
ties of  courage,  equanimiiyi  patience,  self-command;  with 
jnany  others,  which  almost  every  language  classes  under 
this  appellation,  though  they  depend  little  or  not  at  all  on 
our  choice.  iSbould  we  aHirui  that  the  qualities  alone 
which  prompt  us  to  act  our  part  in  society,  are  entitled  to 
that  honourable  distinction,  it  must  immediately  occur, 
that  these  arc  indeed  the  most  valuable  quahtics,  and  are 
commonly  denominated  the  ioa'o/ virtues  ^  but  that  tliis 
very  epithet  supposes  that  there  are  also  virtues  of  another 
species.  Should  we  lay  hold  of  the  distinction  between  /n- 
ieilectual  and  moial  endowments,  and  aiGrm  the  last  alone 
to  he  the  real  and  genuine  virtues,  because  they  alone  lead 
to  aclion,  we  should  find  that  many  of  those  qualities, 
usually  called  intellectual  virtues,  such  as  prudence,  pene- 
tration, discernment)  discretion,  had  also  a  considerable 
influence  on  conduct.  The  distinction  between  the  ieart 
and  the  head  may  also  be  adopted  :  The  qualities  of  die 
first  may  be  defined  such  as  in  their  immediate  exertion 
are  accompanied  with  a  feeling  or  sentiment;  and  these 
alone  may  be  called  the  genuine  virtues ;  But  industrvt 
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frugality,  temperaoce,  secrecy,  pcrseii-erancc,  and  tnany 
other  liiudable  powers  or  liabita,  generally  etyled  virtues, 
arp  exerted  without  any  immediate  sentiment  in  the  per- 
son possessed  of  them,  and  are  only  known  to  him  by  tliei'r 
effects.  It  is  fortunate,  amidst  all  this  seeming  perplexity, 
thai  the  (juostion  being  merely  verbal,  cannot  possibly  be 
of  any  importance.  A  moral,  philosophical  discourse, 
needs  not  enter  Into  all  those  caprice^  of  langnnge,  which 
arc  so  vuHiible  in  ((tf&reni  dialects,  and  in  diftcrent  ages  of 
the  same  dialect.  But,  on  the  whole,  it  seems  to  me,  that 
though  it  is  always  allowed  thol  there  are  virtues  of  many 
dilferfnt  kinds,  yet,  when  a  man  is  called  tnrhious,  or  is  de- 
nominated a  man  of  virtue,  we  chiefly  regard  his  socioJ 
qualities,  which  arc  indeed  the  must  valuable.  It  is  at  lite 
same  time  certain,  that  any  remarkable  defect  in  courage, 
temperance,  economy,  industry,  understanding,  dignity  of 
mind,  would  bereave  ex'en  a  very  good-natured,  honest 
man  of  this  hunournble  appellation.  Who  did  ever  say, 
except  by  way  of  irony,  that  such  a  one  was  a^man  of  great 
virtue,  but  an  egregious  blockhead  ? 

But,  secondlijt  it  is  no  wonder  that  languages  should  not 
be  very  precise  in  marking  the  boundaries  between  virtues 
and  talents,  vices  and  defects ;  since  there  is  so  little  dis- 
tinction made  in  our  internal  estimaiion  of  them.  It  seem! 
indeed  certain,  that  the  sititimetil  of  conscious  worth,  the 
self-satisfaction  proceeding  from  a  review  of  a  man's  own 
conduct  and  character;  it  seems  certain,  1  say,  that  this 
sentiment,  which,  though  tlie  most  common  of  ail  others, 
has  no  proper  name  in  our  language*,  arises  from  the  en- 
dowments of  courage  and  capacity,  industry  and  ingenui- 
ty, as  well  Qs  from  any  other  Gnental  excellencies.     Who, 
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vn  the  other  hand,  is  not  deeply  niortificc)  with  reflcctiDg 
on  his  own  ttiJly  aud  diesolutctiegs,  and  leels  not  a  secret 
sting  or  compunction,  whenever  his  memory  presents  any 
past  occurrence,  where  he  behaved  with  stupidity  or  111- 
mautiers  ?  No  time  can.  efface  the  cruel  ideas  of  a  mao'^a 
own  lix>hsh  conduct,  or  of  afironts  which  cowardice  or  Im- 
pudence has  brought  upon  liim.  Tlicy  still  haunt  liis  so- 
litary hours,  damp  his  most  aspiring  thoughts,  and  show 
him,  even  to  himself,  in  the  most  contemptible  and  most 
odious  coloui-8  imnginable. 

What  is  there,  too,  we  are  more  anxious  to  conceal  from 
others  than  sucJi  blunders,  infirmities,  nnd  meanncsKes,  or 
more  dread  to  have  exposed  by  raillery  and  satire  ?  And 
U  not  the  chief  object  of  vanity,  our  bravery  or  leurnin^, 
our  wit  or  breeding,  our  cioqucQce  or  addrew,  oor  tn^tc 
or  abilities?  These  we  display  with  care,  if  not  with  o»- 
tentalion  ;  and  we  commonly  show  more  nmbilion  of  ex- 
celling in  them,  than  even  in  the  social  virtues  tiicmRclves, 
wliich  are  in  reality  of  such  superior  excellence.  Good- 
nature and  honesty,  especially  the  latter,  iire  so  indispen- 
sably required,  that,  though  the  greatci^t  censuic  attends 
any  violation  of  tliesc  duties,  no  eminent  praise  follows  such 
common  instances  of  them  as  seem  essential  to  the  support 
of  human  sodely.  And  hence  the  reason,  in  my  opinioD, 
why,  though  men  often  extol  so  liberally  the  (jualitles  of 
their  heart,  they  arc  shy  in  commending  the  endowment^ 
of  their  headj  because  the  latter  virtues,  being  supposed 
more  rare  and  extraordinary,  are  observed  to  be  the  more 
usual  objects  of  pride  and  self-conceit ;  and  when  boasted 
of,  beget  a  strong  suspicion  ot  these  sentiments. 

It  is  hard  to  tell,  whtther  you  hurt  a  moo's  character 
most  by  calling  him  a  knave  or  a  coward,  and  whether  u 
^bnstly  glutton  or  drunkard  be  nut  as  odious  nnd  contcmp- 
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tible  a«  a  selfish  ungenerous  miser.      Give  me  my  choice, 

and  I  would  rather,  for  my  own  happiness  and  se\f-en}oy- 

Oient,  have  a  friendly  humane  heart,  than  possess  all  the 

ether  virtues  of  Demosthenes  and  Philip  united.     But  I 

^oiild  rather  pass  with  the  world  lor  one  endowed  with  eat- 

tennive  geniua  and  intrepid  courage,  and  should  thence  ex- 

.  pect  t^tronger  instances  of  general  applause  and  admira- 

I  tion.     The  figure  which  a  man  makes  in  life,  the  recep- 

i  ^n  which  he  meeU  with  in  company,  the  esteem  paid  him 

'  by  his  acquaintance  ;  all  these  atlvantagcs  depend  as  much 

'  upon  his  good  sense  and  judgment,  as  upon  any  other  pan 

t  of  his  character.     Mad  a  man  the  beat  intentions  io  the 

i  "World,  and  were  the  farthest  removed  from  all  injustice  and 

'  violence,  he  would  never  be  able  to  make  himsvll  be  roocb 

regarded,  without  a  moderate  share,  at  least,  of  parts  and 

Dnderstanding. 

What  is  it  then  we  can  here  dispute  about?  If  sense  boiI 
courage,  temperance  and  industry,  wisdom  and  knowledge, 
confessedly  form  a  considerable  part  oi  personal  merit  s  if 
a  man  possessed  of  these  qualities  is  both  better  satisfied 
with  himselli  and  better  entitled  to  the  good-will,  esteem, 
and  services  of  others,  than  one  entirely  de^titutcof  ihera; 
if,  in  short,  the  senlimenls  are  similar  which  arise  from 
these  endowments  and  from  the  social  virtues,  is  there 
any  reaiton  for  being  so  extremely  scrupulous  about  a  tsori, 
or  disputing  whether  they  be  entitled  to  the  dcnooii nation 
of  virtues  ?  It  mny  indeed  be  pretended  that  the  senti- 
ment of  approbation,  which  those  accomplishments  pro- 
duce, besides  its  being  inferior,  is  also  somewhat  different 
from  thut  which  attends  the  virtues  of  justice  und  humani- 
ty. But  this  seems  nota  sufficient  reason  for  ranking  them 
entirely  under  different  classes  and  appellations.  The 
character  of  Caesar  and  that  of  Cato,  aa  drawn  by  SaUai 
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arc  botH  of  them  virtuous,  in  ttie  strictest  and  most  limited 
Eense  of  the  wore) ;  but  in  a  difiereirt  w«y  :  Nor  are  the 
sentiments  entirely  the  sanic  which  arise  from  them.  The 
one  produces  love ',  the  other  esteem  :  The  oneisamiable; 
ihe  other  awful :  We  should  wish  to  meet  the  one  charac- 
ter in  a  friend  ;  the  other  we  should  be  ambitious  of  in 
ourselves.  In  like  manner,  the  approbation  which  attends 
temperance  or  industry,  or  frugality,  may  be  somewhat  dif- 
ferent frum  that  which  is  paid  to  the  social  virtues,  with- 
out making  them  entirely  of  a  different  species.  And,  in- 
deed, we  may  observe,  that  these  endowments,  more  than 
the  other  virtues,  produce  not,  ail  of  them,  the  same  kind 
of  approbation.  Good  sense  and  genius  beget  esteem  and 
regard  :   W'ii  and  humour  excite  love  and  afiection  *. 

Most  people,  I  believe,  wilt  naturally,  without  premedi- 
tation, Btseiit  to  the  definition  of  the  elegant  and  judicious 
poet ! 

la  wuw  uut  ipicil  wiih  bumanay  K 

What  pretensions  has  a  man  to  our  generous  assistance 
or  good  offices,  who  has  dissipated  his  wealth  in  'profuse 
expences,  idle  vanities,  chimerical  projects,  dissolute  plea- 
sures, or  extravagant  gaming  ?  These  vices  (for  we  scruple 
□ot  to  call  them  such]  bring  misery  uopitiedj  and  contempt 
on  every  one  addicted  to  tbcra. 

Adiaeus,  a  wise  and  prudent  prince,  fell  into  a  fatal 
snare,  which  cost  him  his  crown  and  life,  after  having  used 
every  reasonable  precaution  to  guard  himself  against  it. 
On  that  account,  says  the  historian,  he  is  a  just  object  of 
regard  and  compassion ;  his  betrayers  alone  of  hatred  and 
contempt  ^ 

c  tion  [TT.] 
^Tbe  Art  of  Prosernog  HcaJlli,      Book  IV, 

pPoljbiui^  lib.  liii.  c«ii.  S. 
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The  precipitate  flight  and  improvident  negligmce  of 
I  Pompey,  at  the  beginning  of  tlie  civil  wars,  appeared  such 
I  notorious  blunders  to  Cicero,  as  quite  palled  his  irieDdsbip 
towards  that  great  man.  In  He  same  manner,  says  he,  at 
wani  of  cleanliness,  decency,  or  discretion  in  a  mistreu,  are 
found  to  alienate  our  affections.  For  so  he  expresses  himself 
where  he  talks,  not  in  the  character  of  a  philosopher,  but 
in  that  of  a  statesman  and  man  of  the  world,  to  bis  friend 
Alticus*. 

But  the  same  Cicero,  in  imitation  of  all  the  ancient  tno- 
nlists,  wlien  he  reasons  as  a  philosopher,  enlarges  very 
much  his  ideas  of  virtue,  and  comprehends  every  laudable 
quality  or  endowment  of  the  mind  under  that  honourable 
I  appellation.     This  leads  to  the  third  reflection,  which  wc 
proposed  to  make,  (to  wit),  that  the  ancient  moralists,  the 
best  models,  made  no  material  distinction  among  the  dif^ 
I  ferent  species  of  mental  endowments  and  defects,  but  treat- 
ed all  alike  under  the  appellation  of  virtues  and  vices,  and 
I  made  them  indiscriminntcly  the  object  of  their  moral  rea- 
!   ionings.     The  prudence  explained  in  Cicero's  Offices  *,  is 
(hat  sagncity  which  leads  to  the  discovery  of  truth,  and 
Jirei>erves  us  from  error  and  mistake.     Magnaataiti/,  tewh 
[  perance,  decency,  are  there  also  at  large  discoursed  of.  And 
8  that  eloquent  moralist  followed  the  common  received  di* 
vision  of  the  four  cardinal  virtues,  our  social  duties  form 
but  one  bend  in  the  general  distribution  of  his  subject '. 

We  need  only  peruse  the  titles  of  chapters  in  Aristotle's 

Ethics  to  be  convinced,  that  he  ranks  courage,  temperance, 

magnificence,  magnanimity,  modesty,  prudence,  and  aman- 

I  Ij  openness,  among  the  virtues,  as  well  as  justice  and  frteod- 

flhip. 

>Iib.».«piA  10.  *Lib.Lc«p.e 
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To  siatain  and  to  abstain,  that  is,  to  be  patient  and 
contincDt,  appeared  to  some  of  the  ancients  a  summary 
comprehension  of  all  morals. 

Epictetus  has  scarcely  ever  mentioned  the  sentiment  of 
humanity  and  coiiipassion,  but  in  order  to  put  his  disciples 
on  their  guard  against  it.  The  virtue  of  the  Slaics  seems 
to  coniiist  chiefly  in  a  firm  temper  and  a  sound  understand- 
ing. With  them,  ns  with  .Solomon  and  the  eastern  mora- 
lists, Tolly  and  wisdom  are  equivalent  to  vice  and  virtue. 

Men  will  praise  thee,  says  David',  when  thou  dost  well 
unto  thyself.  I  hate  a  wi^e  man,  says  the  Greek  poet,  who 
is  not  wise  to  himself". 

Plutarch  is  no  more  cramped  by  systems  in  his  philoso- 
phy than  in  his  history.  Where  he  compares  the  great 
men  of  Greece  and  Rome,  he  fairly  sets  in  opposilion  all 
their  blemishes  and  accomplishments  ofwhatever  kind,  and 
omits  nothing  considerable  which  can  either  depress  or 
exalt  their  characters.  His  moral  discourses  contain  the 
tame  free  and  natural  censure  of  men  and  manners. 

The  character  of  Hannibal,  as  drawn  by  Livy  <^,  is  es- 
teemed partial,  but  allows  him  many  eminent  virtues.  Ne- 
ver was  there  a  genius,  says  the  historian,  more  equally  fit- 
ted for  those  oppositeoEBces  of  commanding  and  obeying; 
and  it  were,  therefore,  difficult  to  determine  whether  he 
rendered  himself  dearei-  to  the  general  or  to  the  army.  To 
none  would  Hasdrubal  entrust  more  willingly  the  conduct 
of  any  dangerous  enterprise ;  under  none  did  the  soldiers 
discover  more  courage  and  confidence.  Great  boldness  in 
facing  danger;  great  prudence  in  the  midst  of  it.  No  la- 
bour could  fatigue  his  body  or  subdue  his  mind.      Cold 
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mid  heat  were  Indifferent  to  liim :  Meat  and  drink  he  aougbt 
a»  Kuppliea  to  the  necessities  of  nature,  not  as  gratificslioiu 
of  Ills  voluptuous  appetites.  Walking  or  rest  he  used  in- 
discriminalciy,  by  nigbt  or  by  day. — These  great  Vi  rtues 
were  balanced  by  great  Vices  :  Inhuman  cruelty  i  perfidy 
more  than  j)uiiic  .-  no  truth,  no  faith,  no  regard  to  oalh% 
promises,  or  religion. 

The  character  of  Alexander  the  Sixth,  to  be  found  in 
Guicciardiik ',  is  pretty  similar,  but  juster ;  and  is  a  prooC 
that  even  the  moderns,  where  they  ^peak  naturally,  hoU 
the  same  language  witli  the  ancients.  In  this  pope,  tt]P 
he,  there  wiis  a  singular  capacity  and  judgment :  Admin- 
ble  prudence;  a  wonderful  talent  of  persuasion  ;  aodi&«Il 
momentous  enterprises,  a  diligence  and  dexterity  incredible 
But  tliese  virtues  were  infinitely  overbalanced  by  hisTitcet; 
no  faith,  no  religion,  insatiable  avarice,  exorbitant  uatt 
tion,  and  a  more  than  barbarous  cruelty. 

Polybius'',  reprehending  Timieus  for  his  partiality  a- 
\  gainst  Agathocles,  whom  he  himself  allows  to  be  the  most 
cruel  and  impious  of  all  tyrants,  says,  If  he  took  refuge  in 
Syracuse,  as  asserted  by  that  historian,  flying  the  dirt  and 
sjnoke,  and  toil,  of  his  former  profession  of  a  potter;  and 
'  i^  proceeding  from  such  slender  beginnings,  he  became 
master,  in  a  little  time,  of  all  Sicily ;  brought  the  Cartfaa* 
ginian  state  into  the  utmost  danger ;  and  at  last  died  id 
old  age,  and  in  possession  of  sovereign  dignity  :  Must  he 
not  be  allowed  something  prodigious  and  extraordinary, 
and  to  have  possessed  great  talents  and  capacity  for  busi- 
ness and  action  i  His  historian,  therefore,  ought  not  to 
have  alone  related  what  tended  to  his  reproach  and  in- 
famy, but  also  what  might  redound  to  his  Praise  and 

HUNOL'H. 
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In  general,  we  may  observe,  that  the  distinction  of  vo- 
luntary or  involuntary  was  little  regarded  by  the  ancients 
in  their  moral  reasonings ;  where  they  frequently  treated 
the  (^(leEtion  as  very  doubtful,  w/irtficr  virtue  conld  be  taught 
or  not '  ?  They  justly  considered,  that  covardicc,  meanness, 
levity,  anxiety,  impatience,  folly,  and  many  ottier  (jualities 
of  the  mind,  might  appear  ridiculous  and  deformed,  con- 
temptible and  odious,  though  independent  of  the  will.  Nor 
could  it  be  supposed,  nt  all  times,  in  every  man's  power  to 
attain  every  kind  of  mental,  more  than  of  exterior  beauty. 

And  here  there  recurs  Xhcjbwth  reflection  which  I  pur- 
posed to  make,  in  suggesting  the  reason,  why  modern  phi- 
losophers have  often  followed  a  course,  in  their  moral  in- 
(juirics,  so  different  from  that  of  the  ancients.  In  later 
times,  philosophy  of  all  kinds,  especially  ethics,  have  been 
more  closely  united  with  theology  than  ever  they  were 
observed  to  be  among  the  Heathens  ^  and  as  this  latter 
science  admits  of  no  terms  of  composition,  but  bends  every 
branch  of  knowledge  to  its  own  purpose,  without  much  re- 
gard to  the  phenomena  of  nature,  or  to  the  unbiassed  sen- 
timents of  the  mind,  hence  reasoning,  and  even  language, 
have  been  warped  from  their  natural  course,  and  distinc- 
tions have  been  endeavoureil  to  be  established,  where  the 
difference  of  the  object  was,  in  a  manner,  imperceptible. 
Philosophers,  or  rather  divines  under  that  disguise,  treat- 
ing all  morals  as  on  a  like  footing  with  civil  laws,  guarded 
by  the  sanctions  of  reward  and  punishment,  were  necessarily 
led  to  render  this  circumstance,  oi  vobmtaiy  or  involuntary, 
the  foundation  of  their  whole  theory.  Everj'  one  may  em- 
ploy terms  in  what  sense  he  pleases :  But  this,  in  the  mean 

■  Vid.Plato  ia  Menonr,  Seaci.-«if«  Olio&i/i.rBp.  31.  SoilioHano,  I'ir. 
/Hint  lionrina  parti,  ndlumnc  dmti.  Einit.  )ib>  i.  rp<  1 1.  JE>chinei  S*. 
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timei  must  be  allowed,  that  sentimetUs  are  every  day  expe- 
rienced of  blame  and  praise,  which  have  objects  beyond  the 
dominion  of  the  will  or  choice,  and  of  which  it  behoves  us, 
if  not  as  moralists,  as  speculative  philosophers  at  least,  to 
give  some  satis&ctory  theory  or  explication. 

A  blemish,  a  fault,  a  vice,  a  crime ;  these  expressions 
seem  to  denote  different  degrees  of  censure  and  disappro- 
bation, which  are,  however,  all  of  them,  at  the  bottom, 
pretty  nearly  of  the  same  kind  or  species.  The  explication 
of  one  will  easily  lead  us  into  a  just  conception  of  the  others ; 
and  it  is  of  greater  consequence  to  attend  to  things  than  to 
verbal  appellations.  That  we  owe  a  duty  to  oursdves  is 
confessed  even  in  the  most  vulgar  system  of  morak ;  and 
it  must  be  of  consequence  to  examine  that  duty,  in  order 
1^  see  whether  it  bears  any  affinity  to  that  which  we  owe 
to  society.  It  is  probable  that  the  approbation  attending 
the  observance  of  both  is  of  a  similar  nature,  and  arises 
from  similar  principles,  whatever  appellation  we  may  gift 
to  either  of  these  excellencies. 


DIALOGUE. 


iMv  irieod  Palamedes,  who  Is  as  great  a  rambler  in  his 
principles  as  ia  his  person,  and  who  has  run  over,  by  study 
and  travel,  almost  every  region  of  the  intellectual  and  ma- 
terial world,  surprised  me  lately  with  an  account  of  a  na- 
tion, with  whom,  he  told  mc,  he  had  passed  a  comiderable 
part  of  his  life,  and  whom  he  found,  in  the  main,  a  people 
extremely  civihzed  and  intelligent. 

There  is  a  country,  said  he,  in  the  world,  called  Fourlt, 
no  matter  for  its  longitude  or  latitude,  whose  inhabitants 
have  ways  of  thinking,  In  many  things,  particularly  in  mo- 
rals, diametrically  oppoaite  to  ours.  When  I  camcamong 
them,  I  found  that  X  mu&t  submit  to  double  pains ;  first  to 
learn  the  meaning  of  the  terms  in  tlieir  language,  and  then 
to  know  the  Impart  of  those  terms,  and  the  praise  or  blame 
attached  to  them.  After  a  word  had  been  explained  to 
me,  and  a  character  which  it  expressed  had  been  described, 
I  concluded,  that  such  an  epithet  must  necessarily  be  the 
greatest  reproach  in  the  world ;  and  was  extremely  sur- 
prised to  find  one  in  a  public  company  apply  it  to  a  per- 
son with  whom  he  lived  in  the  strictest  intimacy  and 
friendship.  You  Janet/,  eaid  I,  one  day,  to  an  acquaintance, 
tftal  Changuis  is  t/our  mortal  enemy .-  /  love  to  extinguish 
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ijtiairels;  and  I  must  therefore  tell  you,  thai  I  heard  him 
talk  oj  tfoti  in  the  most  obliging  manner.  But  to  my  {^reat 
asloniahmcnt,  when  1  repeated  Cmant-uis's  words,  though 
I  had  both  remembered  and  understood  them  perfectly,  I 
found  that  they  were  taken  for  the  most  mortal  aBront, 
and  (hat  I  had  very  innocently  rendered  the  breach  be- 
tween these  periionB  altogether  irreparable. 

As  it  was  my  fortune  to  come  among  this  people  on  s 
very  advantageous  footing,  I  was  immediately  introduced 
to  the  best  company ;  and  being  desired  by  Alcheic  to  live 
with  him,  I  readily  accepted  of  his  invitation;  as  I  found 
him  universally  esteemed  for  his  personal  merit,  and  indeed 
regarded  by  every  one  in  Fduuli  as  a  perfect  character. 

One  evening  he  invited  me,  as  an  amusement,  to  bear 
him  company  in  a  serenade,  which  he  intended  to  give  to 
Gt;LKi,  with  whom,  he  told  me,  he  was  extremely  ena- 
moured i  and  I  eoon  found  that  his  taste  was  not  singulai : 
For  we  met  niiiny  of  his  rivals,  who  hud  eume  on  thesame 
errand.  1  very  naturally  concludetl,  that  this  miatj-css  of 
his  must  be  one  of  the  finest  women  in  town  ;  and  I  alrea- 
dy felt  a  secret  inclination  to  sec  her,  and  be  acquainted 
with  her.  But  as  the  moon  began  lo  rise  1  was  mudi  sur- 
prised to  find,  that  we  were  in  the  midst  of  the  untvenily 
where  Gulki  studied:  And  I  was  somewhat  ashamed  for 
liaving  attended  my  friend  on  such  an  errand. 

I  was  atlerwards  told,  that  Alcheic's  choice  of  Gulei 
was  very  much  approved  of  by  all  the  good  company  in 
town ;  and  that  it  was  expected,  while  he  gratified  hia  own 
passion,  he  would  perform  to  that  young  man  the  same 
good  office,  which  he  hud  himself  owed  to  Elcoup.  It 
seems  Alcheic  bad  been  very  handsome  in  his  youth,  had 
been  courted  by  many  lovers,  but  had  bestowed  his  &- 
vours  chiefly  on  the  sage  £i.couf;  to  whom  be  was  sup- 
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po9€(l  to  owp,  in  a  great  measure,  llie  astonishing  progress 
which  he  had  made  in  philosophy  and  virtue. 

It  gave  me  some  surprise,  that  Alcheic'b  wife  (who  by 
the  bye  buppencd  also  to  be  his  sister)  was  nowise  scanda- 
lized at  this  species  of  infidelity. 

Much  about  the  same  time  1  discovered  (for  it  was  not 
attempted  to  be  kept  a  secret  from  me  or  any  body)  thnt 
Alcheic  was  a  murderer  and  a  parricide,  and  had  put  to 
death  an  innocent  person,  the  most  nearly  connected  with 
him,  and  whom  he  was  bound  to  protect  and  defend  by  all 
the  ties  of  nature  and  humanity.  Wlicn  I  asked,  with  all 
the  caution  and  deference  imaginable,  what  was  his  mo- 
tive for  this  action  ;  he  replied  coolly,  that  he  was  not  then 
so  much  at  case  in  his  circumstances  as  he  is  at  present, 
and  that  he  hod  acted,  in  that  particular,  by  the  advice  of 
all  his  friends. 

Having  heard  Alcheic's  virtue  so  extremely  celebra- 
ted, I  pretended  to  join  in  the  general  voice  of  acclama- 
tion, and  only  asked,  by  way  of  curiosity,  as  a  strunger, 
which  of  all  his  noble  actions  was  most  highly  applauded ; 
and  1  soon  found,  that  all  sentiments  were  united  in  giving 
the  preference  to  the  assassination  of  Usbek.  This  Uso^k 
had  been  to  the  last  moment  Alcheic's  intimate  friend, 
had  laid  many  high  obligations  upon  him,  had  even  saved 
his  hfe  on  a  certain  occasion,  and  had,  by  his  will,  which 
was  found  after  tlie  murder,  made  him  heir  to  a  consider- 
able part  of  hia  fortune.  Alcheic,  it  seems,  conspired 
with  about  twenty  or  thirty  more,  most  of  them  also  Us* 
sek's  friends;  and  falling  altogether  on  that  unhappy  man, 
when  he  was  not  aware,  they  had  lorn  him  with  ahuudied 
wounds;  and  given  him  that  reward  for  all  his  post  fa- 
vours and  obligations.  Usbek,  said  the  general  voice  of 
the  people,  had  many  great  and  good  quaiitjes  :  Ilia  very 
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vices  were  abining,  magnificent,  and  generous;  Bui  thii 
action  of  Alcheic's  sets  liim  fur  above  Usbek  in  the  eytt 
of  oil  judges  of  merit,  and  is  one  of  the  noblest  that  ever 
perhaps  the  sun  shone  upon. 

Another  part  of  Alcheic'b  conduct,  which  I  alsolboiid 

'  feigldy  applauded,  was  his  behaviour  towards  C&libh,  with 
whom  he  was  joined  in  a  project  orj  undertaking  of  some 
importance.  Calish,  being  a  passionate  man,  gave  Air 
CHEic,  one  day,  a  sound  drubbing ;  which  be  took  very 
patiently,  waited  tlie  return  of  CALisu'ti  good  hutnodrf 
kept  still  a  fair  correspondence  with  him ;  and  by  tkal 
means  brought  the  alFair,  in  which  they  were  joined,  to  » 

I  happy  issue,  and  gained  to  himself  immortal  honODvl^ 

I  Ills  remarkable  temper  and  moderation. 

1  have  lately  received  a  letter  from  a  correspotidat  ia 
FoiJRLi,  by  which  I  learn,  ihat,  since  my  departure^  Air 
ciiEic,  falling  into  a  bad  state  of  health,  has  iairly  hanged 
himself,  and  has  died  universally  regretted  and  applauded 
in  that  country.  So  virtuous  and  noble  a  life,  says  each 
FouRi.iAN,  could  not  be  better  crowned  than  by  so  noble 
an  end ;  and  Alcheic  has  proved  by  this,  aa  well  as  by  all 
his  other  actions,  what  was  his  constant  principle  durmg 
his  life,  and  what  he  boatited  of  near  hts  last  moments, 
that  a  wise  man  is  scarcely  inferior  to  the  great  god 
ViTZLi.  This  is  the  name  of  the  supreme  deity  among 
itie  FourlianB, 

The  notions  of  this  people,  continued  Palauedes,  art 
as  extraordinary  with  regard  to  good  manners  and  sodfr 
blenesE,  as  with  regard  to  morals.  My  friend  Alcheic 
formed  once  a  party  for  my  entertainment,  composed  of 
all  the  prime  wits  and  philosophers  of  Fourli  ;  and  each 
of  us  brought  his  mess  along  with  him  to  the  place  where 
we  assembled.    I  observed  one  of  tfaem  to  be  wone  t 
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vided  tlian  the  rest,  and  oilered  bim  a  share  of  my  mess, 
which  happened  to  be  a  roasted  pullet :  And  I  CQiild  not 
but  remark,  that  he  and  ail  the  rest  of  the  company  smiled 
at  my  simplicity.  I  was  told  that  Alcheic  bad  once  so 
much  interest  with  his  dub  &e  to  prevail  with  them  to  eat 
in  common,  and  that  be  bad  made  use  of  an  artifice  for 
that  purpose.  He  persuaded  those,  whom  he  ol>served  to 
be  toors/  provided,  to  offer  their  mess  to  the  company  ;  af- 
ter which,  the  others,  who  had  brought  more  delicate  fare, 
were  ashamed  not  to  make  the  same  offer.  This  is  re- 
garded as  so  extraordinary  an  event,  that  it  has  since,  as 
I  learn,  been  recorded  in  the  history  of  Alcheic's  life, 
composed  by  one  of  the  greatest  geniuses  of  Fol'RLI. 

Pray,  said  I,  Palamedks,  when  you  were  at  Fourli, 
did  you  olso  Icani  the  art  of  turning  your  friends  into  ri- 
dicule, by  telling  them  strange  stories,  and  then  laughing 
at  them  if  (hey  believed  you  ?  I  assure  you,  replied  he, 
bad  I  been  disposed  to  learn  such  a  lesson,  there  was  no 
place  in  the  world  more  proper.  My  friend,  so  oljcn  men- 
tioned, did  nothing,  from  morning  to  night,  but  sneer,  and 
l)nntor,  nnd  rally ;  and  you  could  scarcely  ever  distinguish 
whether  be  were  in  jest  or  earnest.  But  you  think,  then, 
that  my  story  is  improbsble,  and  that  1  have  used,  or  ro^ 
ther  abused  the  privilege  of  a  traveller.  To  be  sure,  said 
I,  you  were  but  in  jest.  Such  barbarous  and  savage  man* 
ners  are  not  only  incompatible  with  a  civilized,  intelligent 
people,  such  as  you  said  these  were ;  but  are  scarcely  com- 
patible with  human  nature.  They  exceed  all  we  ever  read 
of,  among  the  Mingrelians  and  Topinahboites. 

Have  a  care,  cried  he,  have  a  care  !  You  are  not  aware 
that  you  are  speaking  blasphemy,  and  are  abusing  your 
favourites,  the  Greeks,  especially  the  Athenians,  whom  I 
bavc  couched,  all  ulong,  under  these  biauie  name&  I  em- 
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ployed.  If  you  consider  arlglit,  tliijre  is  not  one  stroke  of 
tbe  foregoing  character  which  might  not  be  found  in  the 
nan  of  highest  merit  at  Athena,  without  diminisliing  in 

I  llie  least  from  the  brightness  of  his  character.     The  amottrs 
of  tlie  Greeks,  their  marriages ',  and  tlie  exposinj;  of  their 

I  flfaildren,  cannot  but  strike  you  immediately.    The  death 
of  UsBEK  is  an  exact  counter-part  to  that  of  Ceaar. 

All  to  a  trifle,  said  I,  interrupting  him;  you  did  not 
mention  that  Ukbek  was  an  usurper. 

I  did  not,  replied  he,  lest  you  should  discover  the  pa- 
rallel 1  aimed  at.  But  even  adding  this  circumstance,  we 
should  make  no  scruple,  according  to  our  sentiments  of 
morals,  to  denominate  Brutus  and  Cassius  ungrateful  trai- 
tors and  assassins ;  though  you  know,  that  ihej  ore,  per- 
haps, the  highest  characters  of  all  antiquity;  and  the 
Athenians  erected  statues  to  them,  which  they  placed  near 
those  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton,  their  own  deliverers. 
And  if  you  think  this  circumstance,  which  you  mention, 
so  material  to  absolve  these  patriots,  I  shall  compensate  it 
by  another,  not  mentioned,  which  will  equally  aggravate 
their  crime.  A  few  days  before  the  execution  of  their  fa- 
tal purpose,  they  all  swore  fealty  to  Ctesar ;  and  protesting 
to  hold  his  person  ever  sacred,  they  touched  the  altarwitb 
those  hands  which  they  had  already  armed  br  bb  de- 
struction ^ 

I  need  not  remind  you  of  the  famous  and  applauded 
story  of  Themistoclea,  and  of  his  patience  towards  Eury- 
biadcs,  the  Spartan,  his  commanding  officer,  who,  heated 
by  debate,  lifted  his  cnne  to  him  in  a  council  of  war  uhe 


•  TIio  laws  of  AllicD9  allowed  a  mm  to  nrnrj  hit  Hslw  by  tllo  b 
Solon's  law  forbidi  picdcrstlj'  lo  slnvos,  »  being  >n  acl  of  too  grctt  dl 
for  sucli  iiietn  pcraont 

*  Appiub  BtU.  Civ.  lib>  iH,  SiMIoniui  in  *iu  Canris. 
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same  thing  as  if  he  had  cudgelled  hini)>  Strike! 
Athenian,  strike !  hut  hear  me. 

You  are  too  good  a  scholar  not  to  discover  the  ironical 
Socrates  und  his  Athenian  club  in  my  last  story ;  and  you 
will  certainly  observe,  that  it  is  exactly  copied  from  Xeno- 
ph on,  with  a  variation  only  of  the  names*;  and  I  think 
I  have  fairly  made  it  appear,  that  an  Athenian  man  of 
merit  might  be  such  a  one  as  with  us  would  pass  for  in- 
cestuous, a  parricide,  an  assassin,  an  ungrateful  perjured 
traitor,  and  something  else  too  abominable  to  be  named ; 
not  to  mention  his  rusticity  and  ill-manners  j  and  having 
lived  in  this  manner,  his  death  might  be  entirely  suitable- 
He  might  conclude  the  scene  by  a  desperate  act  of  self- 
murder,  and  die  with  the  most  absurd  lilasphemies  in  his 
mouth.  And  notwithstanding  all  this,  he  shall  have  sta- 
tues, if  not  altars,  erected  to  liis  memory;  poems  an  A 
orations  shall  be  composed  in  his  praise  ;  great  sects  shall 
be  proud  of  calling  themselves  by  his  name;  and  the  most 
distant  posterity  shall  blindly  continue  their  admiration. 
Though  were  such  a  one  to  arise  among  themselves,  they 
would  justly  regard  him  with  horror  and  execration, 

I  might  have  been  aware,  replied  I,  of  your  artiBce. 
You  seem  to  take  pleasure  in  this  topic,  and  are  indeed 
the  only  man  I  ever  knew  who  was  well  acquainted  with 
tb«  ancients,  and  did  not  extremely  admire  them.  But 
instead  of  attacking  their  philosophy,  their  eloquence,  or 
poclry,  the  usual  subjects  of  controversy  between  us,  you 
now  seem  to  impeach  their  morals,  and  accuse  them  of 
ignorance  in  a  science,  which  is  the  only  one,  Jn  my  opi- 
nion, in  which  they  are  not  surpassed  by  the  moderns. 
Geometry,  physics,  astronomy,  anatomy,  botany,  geogra- 

*  JUuo.  Soc.  lib.  iiL  wl>  Biw. 
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pby,  navigation ;  in  thew  we  justly  claim  the  superiority ; 
but  what  have  wc  to  oppose  to  their  moralists  ?  Your  re> 
presentation  of  things  is  fallacious.  You  have  no  indul- 
gence for  the  manners  and  customs  of  difTcrent  ages. 
Would  you  try  a  Greek  or  Roman  by  the  common  law 
of  England  ?  Hear  him  defend  himself  by  his  own  max- 
ims, and  then  pronounce. 

There  arc  no  manners  so  innocent  or  reasonable,  but 
may  be  rendered  odious  or  ridiculous,  if  measured  by  a 
standard  unknown  to  the  persons ;  especially  if  you  em- 
ploy a  little  art  or  eloquence  in  aggravating  some  circum- 
stances, and  extenuating  others,  as  best  suits  the  purpose 
of  your  discourse.  Ail  these  artifices  may  easily  be  ro- 
tortcd  on  you.  Could  1  inform  the  Athenians,  for  in- 
stance,  that  there  was  a  nation,  in  which  adultery,  both 
oMivc  and  passive,  so  to  speak,  was  in  the  highest  vogae 
and  esteem  ;  in  which  every  man  of  education  chose  for 
'his  mistress  a  married  .woman,  the  wife,  perhaps,  of  his 
friend  and  companion,  and  valued  himself  upon  these  in- 
famous conquests,  as  much  as  if  he  had  been  several  times 
a  conqueror  in  boxitig  or  wrestling  at  the  Olympic  games  j 
io  which  every  man  also  took  a  pride  in  his  tameless  and 
facility  with  regard  to  his  own  wife,  and  was  glad  to  make 
inends,  or  gain  interest  by  allowing  her  to  prostitute  her 
charms,  and  even,  without  any  such  motive,  gave  her  fiill 
liberty  and  indulgence;  1  ask,  what  sentiments  the  Athe- 
nians would  entertain  of  such  a  people,  they  who  never 
mentioned  the  crime  of  adultery  but  in  conjunction  with 
robbery  and  poisoning  ?  Which  would  they  admire  most, 
the  villany  or  the  meanness  of  such  a  conduct  ? 

Should  1  add,  that  the  same  people  were  as  proud  of 
their  slavery  and  dependence,  as  the  Athenians  of  their 
liberty ;  and  though  a  man  among  tfaem  were 
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disgraced,  impovcrishedt  insulted,  or  impriiotied  by  the 
tyrant,  he  would  still  regard  it  as  the  highest  merit  to  Iwe, 
serve,  and  obey  him,  and  even  to  die  for  his  smallest  glory 
or  satisfaction.  These  noble  Greeks  would  probably  ask 
me,  whether  I  spoke  of  a  faaman  society,  or  of  some  in- 
ferior servile  species. 

It  was  then  I  night  inform  my  AUienian  audience,  that 
these  people,  liowever,  wanted  not  spirit  and  bravery.  If 
a  man,  say  I,  though  their  intimate  friend,  should  throw 
out,  in  a  private  company,  a  raillery  against  them,  nearly 
approaching  any  of  those  with  which  your  generals  and 
demagogues  everj'day  regale  each  other  in  the  face  of  the 
whole  city,  they  never  can  forgive  him ;  but  in  order  ^n 
revenge  themselves,  they  oblige  hioi  immediately  to  run 
them  through  the  body,  or  be  himself  murdered.  And  if 
a  man,  who  is  an  absolute  stranger  to  tlieni,  should  desire 
them,  at  the  peril  of  their  own  life,  to  cut  the  throat  of  their 
boiom-companton,  they  immediately  obey,  and  think  them- 
selves highly  obliged  and  honoured  by  the  commissinn. 
These  are  their  maxima  of  honour :  This  is  their  favourite 
moral  ity- 

But  though  10  ready  to  draw  their  sword  against  their 
friends  and  countrymen ;  no  disgrace,  no  infamy,  no  pain, 
no  poverty,  will  ever  engage  these  people  to  turn  the  point 
of  it  against  tlicir  own  breast.  A  man  of  rank  would  rov 
in  the  galleys,  would  beg  his  bread,  would  languish  in  pri- 
son, would  lufFer  any  tortures ;  and  still  preserve  his  wretch- 
ed hie.  Rather  than  escape  his  enemies  by  a  generous 
contempt  of  death,  he  would  infamously  receive  the  same 
death  from  his  enemies,  aggravated  by  their  triumphant 
insults,  and  by  the  most  cx()ui:3ite  suiTerings. 

It  is  very  usual  too,  continue  I,  among  this  people,  to 
OTCCt  jailsi  where  every  art  of  plaguing  and  tormenting  the 
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nnliappy  prisoners  is  carefMlly  studied  ami  practised:  And 
in  these  jsils  it  is  usuM  for  a  parent  voluDtarily  to  Bbut  up 
several  of  liis  children,  in  order  that  another  child,  wltom 
be  owns  to  have  no  greater  or  rather  less  merit  tlian  the 
xe»t,  atay  enjoy  his  whole  fortune,  and  wallow  io  eveiy 
kind  of  voluptuousness  uiid  pleasure.  Nothing  so  virtuous 
in  their  opiuion  as  tliit  barbarous  partiality. 

But  what  is  more  singular  in  this  whim^cal  nation,  say 

I  to  the  Athenians,  is,  that  a  frolic  of  yours  during  the  8a- 

L  cturnalia ',  when  the  slaves  are  served  by  tlieir  roastei^  u 

jaeriuusly  contioued  by  them  throughout  the  whole  year, 

and  throughout  the  whole  course  of  their  lives ;  accom* 

I  popicd  too  widi  some  circumstances  which  still  farther  aug- 

Kl»eut  the  absurdity  and  ridicule.    Your  sport  only  elersteft 

[•'fcr  a  few  days  thoae  whom  fortune  has  thrown  down,  and 

whom  she  too,  in  sport,  may  really  elevate  fisr  ever  above 

.  you :  But  this  nation  gravely  exalts  those  whom  nature  has 

Kubjected  to  them,  and  whose  iuferiority  and  iutirmities  are 

4bsoIutcly  incurable.    The  women,  though  without  virtue, 

>  arc  their  masters  and  sovereigns :  These  they  reverence, 

praise,  and  magnily  :  To  these  they  pay  the  highest  defer- 

f  Dnce  and  respect :  And  in  all  places  and  all  times,  the  6u- 

••  periority  of  the  females  is  readily  acknowledged  and  sub. 

•  mitted  to  by  every  one  who  has  the  least  pretensions  to 

.:  education  and  politeness.     Scarce  any  crime  would  be  so 

I  universally  detested  as  an  inlraction  of  this  rule. 

You  need  go  no  farther,  replied  Palamedes;   I  can 

afiily  conjecture  the  people  whom  you  aim  at.    The  strokes 

,.  with  which  you  have  painted  tliem  are  pretty  just,  and  yet 

f  you  must  acknowledge,  that  scarce  any  people  ore  to  be 


■  The  Greclca  kqit  Ihc  Tiiat  at  Saturn  or  Cbronai,  u  well  u  the  Komuit. 
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found,  either  in  ancient  or  modem  timeS]  whoae  national 
character  is,  upon  the  whole,  less  liable  to  exception.  But 
I  give  you  thanks  for  helping  me  out  with  my  argiimenl. 
I  had  no  intention  of  exalting  the  moderns  at  the  expence 
of  the  ancients,  I  only  meant  to  represent  the  unct^taiiity 
of  all  these  judgments  concerning  characters',  and  to  con- 
vince you,  that  fashiDn,  vogue,  custom,  and  law,  were  the 
chief  foundation  of  all  moral  determinations.  The  Athe- 
nians, surely,  were  a  civilized,  intelligent  people,  if  ever 
there  was  one  ;  and  yet  their  man  of  merit  might,  in  this 
age,  be  held  in  horror  and  enecration.  The  French  are 
alao,  without  doubt,  a  very  civilized,  intelligent  people; 
and  yet  their  man  of  merit  might,  with  the  Aihcnians,  be 
an  object  of  the  highest  contempt  and  ridicule,  and  even 
h:itre(I.  And  whnt  renders  the  matter  more  extraordinary  : 
These  two  people  are  supposed  to  be  the  most  eimilar  in 
their  national  character  of  any  in  ancient  and  modern 
times  ;  ond  while  the  English  flatter  themselves  that  they 
resemble  the  Romans,  their  neighbours  on  the  continent 
draw  the  parallel  iK'tween  themselves  and  those  polite 
Greeks.  What  wide  difference,  therefore,  in  the  senti- 
ments of  morals,  must  be  found  between  civilized  nations 
and  barbarians,  or  between  nations  whose  characters  have 
little  in  common  ?  How  shall  we  pretend  to  fix  a  standard 
fur  judgments  of  this  nature  ? 

By  tracing  matters,  replied  I,  a  little  higher,  and  exami- 
ning the  first  principles  which  each  nation  establishes  of 
blame  or  censure.  The  Rhine  flows  north,  the  Rhtme 
south  ;  yet  both  spring  from  the  same  inouutain,  and  arc 
also  actuated,  in  their  opposite  directions,  by  the  same  prin- 
ciple of  gravity.  The  different  inclinations  of  the  ground 
on  which  tliey  run  cause  all  the  difference  of  their  courses. 
In  hovr  many  circumstances  would  an  Athenian  and  a 
VOL.  u.  2  m 
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Frenchman  of  merit  certainly  resemble  each  oLher  ?  Good 
sense,  knowledge,  wit,  eloquence,  humanity,  fidelity,  trucli, 
justice,  courage,  temperance,  constancy,  dignity  of  loiad : 
These  you  have  all  omitted,  in  order  to  insist  only  on  the 
points  in  which  they  may  by  accident  diSer.  Very  well : 
I  am  willing  to  comply  with  you  ;  nnd  shall  endearanr  to 
account  for  these  differences  from  the  most  universal  eita- 
blished  principles  of  morals. 

The  Greek  Joves  1  care  not  to  examine  more  particu- 
larly- I  shall  only  observe,  that,  however  blarocsble,  tb^ 
arose  from  a  very  innocent  cause,  the  frequency  of  the  gym- 
niutic  exercises  among  that  people ;  and  were  recommoid- 
ed,  though  absurdly,  as  the  source  of  friendship,  sympatliy, 
mutual  attachment,  and  fidelity ' ;  qualities  esteemed  in  all 
nations  and  oil  ages. 

The  marriage  of  half-brotliers  and  sisters  seems  no  grett 
difficulty.  Love  between  the  nearer  relations  is  contrary 
to  reason  and  public  utility  ;  but  the  precise  point  where 
we  are  to  stop  can  scarcely  be  determined  by  natural  rea- 
son, and  is  therefore  a  very  proper  subject  for  municipal 
law  or  custom.  If  the  Athenians  went  a  httle  too  far  on 
the  one  side,  the  canon  law  has  surely  pushed  matters  a 
great  way  into  the  other  extreme  ". 

Had  you  asked  a  parent  at  Athens  why  he  bereaved  his 
child  of  that  life  which  he  had  so  lately  given  it.  It  is 
because  I  love  It,  he  would  reply,  and  r^ard  the  poverty 
which  it  must  inherit  from  me,  as  a  greater  evil  than  death, 
which  it  is  not  capable  of  dreading,  feeling,  or  resenting'. 
How  is  public  liberty,  the  most  valuable  of  ail  blessings, 
to  be  recovered  from  the  hands  of  an  usurper  or  tyrant,  if 
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hit  power  shields  bim  from  piibKc  rebellion,  snd  onr  icnipla 
from  private  vengesnce?  That  bis  crime  is  capitul  b;  \aw, 
you  acknowledge :  And  must  the  highest  aggravation  of 
his  crime)  the  putting  of  himself  above  law,  form  his  full 
security  ?  You  can  reply  nothing,  but  by  showing  the  great 
inconveniences  of  assns  si  nation  ;  which  could  any  one  bars 
proved  clearly  to  the  ancients,  he  bad  reformed  their  sen- 
timents in  thit  particular. 

Again,  to  ca»t  your  eye  on  the  picture  which  I  have 
drawn  of  modern  manners;  there  is  almost  as  great  dif- 
ficulty, I  acknowledge,  to  justify  French  as  Greek  gallan- 
try, except  only  that  the  former  is  much  more  natural 
and  agreeable  than  the  latter.  But  our  neighbours,  it 
seems,  have  resolved  to  sacrifice  some  of  the  domestic  to 
the  social  pleasures ;  and  to  prefer  ease,  freedom,  and  an 
open  commerce,  to  a  strict  fidelity  and  constancy.  These 
ends  are  both  good,  and  are  somewhat  difficult  to  recon- 
cile; nor  need  we  be  surprised  if  the  customs  of  nations  in- 
cline too  much,  sometimes  to  the  one  side,  sometimes  to 
the  other. 

The  most  inviolable  attachment  to  the  laws  of  our  coun- 
try is  every  where  acknowledged  a  capital  virtue;  and  where 
the  people  arc  not  so  huppy  as  to  have  any  legislature  but 
a  single  person,  the  suictest  loyally  is,  in  that  case,  the 
truest  patriotism. 

Nothing  surely  can  be  more  absurd  and  barbarous  than 
the  practice  of  duelling ;  but  those  who  justily  it  say  that 
it  Itegets  civility  and  good  manners.  And  a  duellist,  you 
nay  observe,  always  values  himself  upon  his  courage,  hit 
sense  of  honour,  his  fidelity  and  friendship ;  (jualities  which 
are  here  indeed  very  oddly  directed,  but  which  have  been 
e&tecmed  universally  since  the  fonndation  of  the  world. 

Have  the  gods  forbid  adf-murder  i   An  Athenian  al- 
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Iowa  that  it  ought  to  be  forborn.  Has  the  Deity  permit- 
ted it  ?  A  Frenchman  allows  that  death  it  preferable  to  pain 
and  infamy. 

You  see  then,  continued  I,  that  the  principles  npoa 
which  men  reason  in  morals  are  always  the  same,  though 
the  conclusions  which  they  draw  are  often  very  different. 
That  they  all  reason  aright  with  regard  to  this  subject, 
more  ihan  with  regard  to  any  other,  it  is  not  iucnmbeDt 
on  any  moralist  to  show.  It  is  sufficient  that  the  original 
principles  of  censure  or  blame  are  uniform,  and  that  erro- 
neous conclusions  can  be  corrected  by  sounder  reawniug 
and  larger  experience.  Though  many  nges  have  elapied 
since  the  fall  of  Greece  and  Rome ;  though  many  changer 
have  arrived  in  religion,  language,  laws,  and  customs ;  non^ 
of  these  revolutions  has  ever  produced  any  considerable  in- 
novation in  the  primary  sentiments  of  morals,  more  than 
in  those  of  external  beauty.  Some  minute  differences,  per- 
haps, may  be  observed  in  both.  Horace  *  celebrates  a  lo» 
forehead,  and  Anacreoo  joined  eye-brows '' :  But  the  Apollo 
and  the  Venus  of  antiquity  are  still  our  models  for  male 
and  female  beauty;  in  like  manner  as  the  character  of 
Scipio  continues  our  standard  for  the  glory  of  heroes,  aud 
that  of  Cornelia  for  the  honour  of  matrons. 

It  appears,  that  there  never  was  any  quality  recommciKl- 
ed  by  any  one,  as  a  virtue  or  moral  excellence,  but  on  ac- 
count of  Its  being  useful  or  agreeable  to  a  man  hintielff  or  to 
others.  For  what  other  reason  can  ever  be  assigned  for 
praise  or  approbation  ?  Or  where  would  be  the  sense  of  ex- 
tolling a  good  character  or  action,  which,  at  the  same  time, 
is  allowed  to  he  good/or  nothing  ?  All  the  diHerencea,  tbete- 
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fbre,  in  morals,  may  be  reduced  to  this  one  general  founda- 
tion,  and  may  be  accounted  for  by  tbe  different  views  which 
people  talie  of  these  circumstances. 

Sometimes  men  differ  in  their  judgment  about  tbe  u 
fulness  of  any  habit  or  action  :  Sometimes  also  the  pecu- 
liar circumstances  of  things  render  one  moral  quality  more 
useful  than  others,  and  give  it  a  peculiar  preference. 

It  is  not  surprising,  that,  during  a  period  of  war  and 
disorder,  th*  military  virtues  should  be  more  celebrated 
than  the  pacific,  and  attract  more  the  admiration  and  at- 
tention of  mankind.  "  How  usual  is  it,"  says  Tully ', 
«  to  find  Cimbrians,  Celtiberians,  and  other  barbarians, 
"  who  bear,  with  infleuble  constancy,  all  the  fatigues  and 
"  dangers  of  the  field;  but  are  immediately  dispirited  un- 
**  der  the  pain  and  hazard  of  a  languishing  distemper ; 
"  While,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Greeks  patiently  endure 
"  the  slow  approaches  of  death,  when  armed  with  sickness 
*'  and  disease  i  but  timorously  fly  his  presence  when  be  at- 
*'  lacks  them  violently  with  swords  and  falchions  I"  So 
different  Is  even  the  same  virtue  of  courage  among  warUke 
or  peaceful  nations  !  And  indeed  we  may  observe,  that,  as 
the  difference  between  war  and  peace  is  the  greatest  that 
arises  among  nations  and  public  societies,  it  produces  also 
the  greatest  variations  in  moral  sentiment,  and  diversifies 
the  most  our  ideas  of  virtue  and  personal  merit. 

Sometimes,  too,  magnanimity,  greatness  of  mind,  disdain 
of  slavery,  inflexible  rigour  and  uitegrity,  may  better  suit 
the  circumstances  of  one  age  than  those  of  another,  and 
have  a  more  kindly  influence,  both  on  public  affairs,  and 
on  a  man's  own  safety  and  advancement.  Our  idea  of  me- 
rit, therefore,  will  also  vary  a  little  with  these  variation&i 
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and  Labeo,  perhaps,  be  censured  for  the  aame  qualitie 
which  procured  Caio  the  higlieet  approbutioD. 

A  degree  of  luxury  may  be  ruimius  and  pernicious  in  ■ 
native  of  SwisBcriand,  which  only  fosters  the  artsi  and  en- 
courages industry  in  a  Frcnchmnn  or  Englishman.  W< 
ue  not,  therefore,  to  expect,  either  tlie  iunie  sentimenti, 
or  the  same  laws  in  Berne,  which  prevail  in  LondoD  or 
Paris. 

Different  customs  have  also  some  influence  as  well  ae  dif- 
ferent utilities  ;  and  by  giving  an  early  bias  to  the  mind, 
may  produce  a  superior  propensity,  either  to  the  useful  or 
the  ngreeable  qualities  ;  to  those  which  regard  self,  or  thoH 
wJiich  extend  to  society.  These  four  sources  of  moral  ufl- 
timent  still  sub-ist ;  but  particular  accidents  may,  at  one 
time,  make  any  one  of  them  flow  with  greater  abundance 
than  at  another. 

The  customs  of  some  nations  shut  up  the  women  from 
all  social  commerce  :  Those  of  others  make  them  so  essen- 
tial 11  part  of  society  and  conversaCicm,  that,  except  where 
business  is  transacted,  the  male  sex  alone  arc  supposed  al- 
most wholly  incapable  of  mutual  discourse  and  eatcrtain- 
ment.  As  this  difference  is  the  most  material  that  can  h^ 
pen  in  private  life,  ii  must  also  produce  the  greatest  varia- 
tion in  our  moral  sentiments. 

Of  all  nations  in  the  world,  where  polygamy  was  not  al- 
lowed, the  Greeks  seem  to  have  been  the  most  reserved  in 
their  commerce  with  the  fair  sex,  and  to  have  imposed  on 
them  the  strictest  laws  of  modesty  and  ilecency.  We  hare 
a  strong  instance  of  this  in  an  oration  of  Lysias '.  A  wi- 
dow, injured,  ruined,  undone,  calls  a  meeting  of  a  few  of 
her  nearest  friends  and  rdailuns;  and  iliough  never  before 
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Rcciistomed,  aay»  the  orator,  to  speak  in  tltc  presence  of 
men,  the  distress  of  her  circum&timc«s  constrained  her  to 
lay  the  case  before  them.  The  very  opening  of  her  mouth 
in  such  company  rerjuircd,  it  Eeema,  an  apology. 

When  Demosthenes  prosecuted  his  tutors,  to  make  them 
refund  his  patrimony,  it  became  necessary  for  him,  in  the 
course  of  the  law-suit,  to  prove  that  the  marriage  of  Apho- 
bus'e  sibtar  with  Onetcr  was  entirely  fraudulent,  and  that, 
notwithiitanding  her  sham-marriage,  she  had  lived  with  her 
brother  at  Athens  for  two  years  past,  ever  since  her  divorce 
from  her  former  husband.  And  it  is  remarkable,  that 
though  these  were  people  of  the  first  fortune  and  distinc- 
tion in  the  city,  the  orator  could  prove  this  fact  no  way, 
but  by  calling  lor  her  femnle  slaves  to  be  put  to  the  ques- 
tion, and  by  the  evidence  of  one  physician,  who  had  seen 
her  in  her  brother's  house  during  her  illness  •.  So  reserved 
were  Greek  manners. 

We  may  be  assured,  that  an  extreme  purity  of  manners 
was  the  consequence  of  this  reserve.  Accordingly  we  find, 
that,  except  the  fabulous  stories  of  an  Helen  and  a  Cly- 
temnestra,  there  scarcely  is  an  instance  of  any  event  in  the 
Greek  history  which  proceeded  from  the  intrigues  of  wo- 
men. On  the  other  hand,  in  modern  times,  parlicularly 
in  a  neighbouring  nation,  the  lemalcs  enter  into  all  trans- 
nctions  and  all  management  of  church  and  stale :  And  no 
man  can  expect  success,  who  takes  not  care  to  obtain  their 
good  graces.  Harry  the  Thir*I,  by  incurring  the  displea- 
sure of  tbe  fair,  endangered  his  crown,  and  lost  his  life,  as 
much  as  by  his  indulgence  to  heresy. 

It  is  needless  to  dissemble:  The  consequence  of  n  very 
free  commerce  between  the  sexes,  and  of  their  living  much 
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together,  will  olteo  terminate  in  intrigues  and  gallantry. 
We  must  sacrifice  somewhat  of  the  useful,  if  we  be  very 
inxiouti  to  obtain  all  the  agreeable  qualities  ;  and  cannot 
pretend  to  reach  alike  every  kind  of  advantage.  Instaoces 
of  licence)  daily  multiplying,  will  weaken  the  scandal  with 
the  one  sex,  and  U'acli  the  other,  hy  degrees,  to  adopt  the 
famous  maxim  of  La  Fontaine,  with  regard  to  female  infi- 
delity, that  if  one  /mows  it,  it  is  but  a  smalt  matter  :  if  one 
kfioTBs  it  not,  it  is  nol/iing^. 

Some  people  are  inclined  to  think,  that  the  best  way  of 
adjusting  all  dillercnces,  and  of  keeping  the  proper  me- 
dium between  the  agreeable  and  the  usc/ul  qualities  of  the 
■ex,  is  to  live  with  them  after  ihe  manner  of  the  Romaiu 
and  the  English  (for  the  customs  of  these  two  nations  seem 
similar  in  this  respect  ^)  j  that  is,  without  gallantry ',  and 
without  jealousy.  By  a  parity  of  reason,  the  customs  of 
the  Spaniards  and  of  the  Italians  of  an  age  ago  (for  the  pre- 
sent are  very  difTerent),  must  be  the  worst  of  any  j  because 
tliey  favour  both  gallantry  and  jealousy. 

Nor  will  these  different  customs  of  nations  afTecE  the  one 
sex  only :  Their  idea  of  personal  merit  in  the  males  must 
also  be  somewhat  different  with  regard  at  least  to  conver- 
tation,  address,  and  humour.  The  one  nation,  where  the 
men  live  much  apart,  will  naturally  more  approve  of  pru- 
dence; the  other  of  gaiety.  With  the  one,  siniphcitjr  of  man- 
ners will  be  in  the  highest  esteem;  with  the  other, politeness 
Ihe  one  will  distinguish  themselves  by  good  sense  and 
judgment;   the  other,  by  taste  and  delicacy.      Thy  tkh 

'  Quind  on  le  tful  c'M  peu  de  chou; 
Quuid  on  I'i^oT^  CQ  n'eat  rien. 
■  See  NoTi  [XX.] 
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cjuenccof  the  former  will  shine  most  in  the  senate;  that  of 
the  other,  in  the  theatre. 

These,  I  say,  are  llic  natural  effects  of  such  customs. 
For  it  must  be  confessed,  that  chance  lias  a  great  influence 
on  national  manners  ;  and  many  events  happen  in  society, 
which  are  not  to  be  accounted  for  by  general  rules.  Who 
could  imagine,  for  instance,  that  the  llomans,  who  lived 
freely  with  their  women,  should  be  very  indifferent  about 
music,  and  esteem  dancing  infamous;  while  the  Greeks, 
who  never  almost  saw  a  woman  but  in  their  own  houses, 
were  continually  piping,  dinging,  and  dancing? 

The  dilferenccs  of  mural  sentiment,  which  naturally  arise 
from  a  republican  or  monarchical  government,  are  also 
very  obvious ;  as  well  as  those  which  proceed  from  general 
riches  or  poverty,  union  or  faction,  ignorance  or  learning. 
1  shall  conclude  (his  long  discourse  with  observing,  that 
diiferent  customs  and  xituations  vary  not  the  original  ideas 
of  merit  (however  they  may  some  consequences)  in  any  very 
essential  point,  and  prevail  chiefly  with  regard  to  young 
men,  who  can  aspire  to  the  agreeable  qualities,  and  may 
attempt  to  please.  The  Manner,  the  Ornaments,  the 
Gkaccs,  which  succeed  in  this  shape,  are  more  arbitrary 
and  casual :  But  the  merit  of  riper  years  is  almost  every 
where  the  same;  and  consists  chiefly  in  integrity,  huma- 
nity, ability,  knowledge,  and  the  other  more  soljd  and  use- 
ful (jualities  of  the  human  mind. 

What  you  insiiit  on,  replied  Palauedes,  may  have  some 
foundation,  when  you  adhere  to  the  maxims  of  common 
life  and  ordinary  conduct.  Experience  and  the  practice 
of  the  world  readily  correct  any  great  extravagance  on  ei< 
iber  side.  But  what  say  you  to  arli/ktal  lives  and  man- 
ners }  How  do  you  reconcile  the  maxims,  on  which,  in 
diflercnt  ages  and  naUous,  these  arc  founded  ? 
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What  do  you  understand  by  artificial  lives  and  man- 
ners ?  said  I.  I  explain  myself,  replied  he.  You  kuow, 
tliat  religion  had,  in  ancient  times,  very  little  influence  on 
common  life,  and  that,  after  men  had  performed  iheir  du- 
ly in  sacrifices  and  prayers  at  the  temple,  they  tiiought 
that  the  gods  left  the  rest  of  their  conduct  to  themselves, 
and  were  little  pleased  or  oHeuded  with  those  virtues  or 
vices  which  only  affected  the  peace  and  happiness  oi  hu- 
man society.  In  those  ages,  it  was  the  business  of  philo- 
sophy alone  to  regulate  men's  ordinary  behaviour  and  de- 
portment ;  and  accordingly,  we  may  observe,  that  this  be- 
ing the  sole  principle  by  which  a  man  could  elevate  himself 
above  his  fellows,  it  acquired  a  mighty  ascendant  over 
many,  and  produced  great  singularities  of  maxims  and  of 
conduct.     At  present,  when  philosophy  has  lost  the  allure- 
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prescribes  an  universal  rule  to  our  actions,  to  our  wonis, 
to  our  very  thoughts  and  inclinations ;  a  rule  so  much  the 
more  austere,  as  it  is  guarded  by  infinite,  though  distant 
rewards  and  punishments  -,  and  no  infraction  of  it  can  ever 
be  concealed  or  disguised. 

Diogenes  is  the  most  celebrated  model  of  extravagant 
philosophy.  Let  us  seek  a  parallel  to  him  in  modern  times. 
We  shall  not  disgrace  any  philosophic  name  by  a  compa- 
rison with  the  DoMtNtC3  or  Loyolas,  or  any  canonized 
monk  or  friar.  Let  us  compare  him  to  Pascal,  a  man  of 
parts  and  genius,  as  well  as  Diogenes  himself  ^  and  per- 
haps too  a  man  of  virtue,  had  he  allowed  his  virtuous  in- 
cUnatioas  to  have  exerted  and  displayed  themselves. 
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The  (bundation  of  Diogcneti's  conduct  was  an  endeavour 
to  render  himself  an  independent  being  as  mucli  as  possible' 
audtoconfineall  his  wants,  and  desires,  and  pleasures,  with- 
in himself  and  his  own  mind  :  The  aim  of  Pascal  was  tu 
keep  a  perpetual  sense  of  his  dependence  before  his  eyes, 
and  never  to  forget  his  numberless  wants  and  inGrmities. 
The  ancient  supported  himself  by  magnunimity,  ostenta- 
tion, pride,  and  the  idea  of  his  own  superiority  above  his 
fellow -creatures.  The  modern  made  constantprofession  of 
humility  and  abasement,  of  the  contempt  and  hatred  of  him- 
self ■,  and  endeavoured  to  attain  these  supposed  virtues,  as 
far  as  they  are  attainable.  The  austerities  of  the  Greek 
were  in  order  to  inure  himself  to  hardships,  and  prevent  bis 
ever  suffering ;  Those  of  the  Frenchman  were  embraced 
merely  for  their  own  sake,  and  in  order  to  suffer  as  much 
as  possible.  The  philo»opher  indulged  himself  in  the  most 
beastly  pleasures,  even  in  public  :  The  saint  refused  him- 
self the  nio»t  innocent,  even  in  private.  The  former  thought 
il  his  duty  to  love  his  friends,  and  to  roil  at  them,  and  re- 
prove them,  and  scold  them  :  The  latter  endeavoured  to  be 
absolutely  indifierent  towards  his  nearest  relations,  and  to 
love  and  speak  well  of  his  enemies.  The  great  object  of 
Diogenes's  wit  was  every  kind  of  superstition,  tliat  is,  every 
kind  of  rehgion  known  in  his  time.  The  mortality  of  the 
soul  was  his  standard  principle ;  and  even  his  sentiments  of 
a  Divine  Providence  seem  to  have  been  licentious.  The 
most  ridicuIouR  superstitions  directed  Pascal's  faitli  and 
practice;  and  an  extreme  contempt  of  this  life,  in  com- 
parison of  the  future,  was  the  chief  foundation  of  his  con- 
duct. 

In  such  a  remarkable  contrast  do  these  two  men  stand : 
Yet  both  of  them  have  met  wiih  general  admiration  in  their 
different  ages,  and  have  been  proposed  as  models  of  imita- 
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ticMi.  Where  tben  is  the  universal  standard  of  morab 
which  yoa  talk  of?  And  what  rule  shall  we  establish  for  the 
many  different,  nay*  contrary  sentiments  of  mankind  ? 

An  experiment,  said  I,  which  succeeds  in  the  air,  will 
not  always  succeed  in  a  vacuum.  When  men  dqiart  firom 
the  maxims  of  common  reason,  and  affect  these  artificial 
lives,  as  you  call  them,  no  one  can  answer  for  what  will 
please  or  displease  them.  They  are  in  a  different  demait 
from  the  rest  of  mankind ;  and  the  natural  principles  of 
dieir  mind  play  not  with  the  same  regularity  as  if  left  to 
themselves,  free  from  the  illusions  of  religious  superstitioii 
or  philosophical  enthusiasm. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


As  every  inqnirjr  which  regards  religion  is  of  the  utmost 
importance,  there  are  two  tjucslions  in  particular  which 
challenge  our  attention,  to  wit,  that  concerning  iu  founda- 
tion in  reason,  and  that  concerning  iti  origin  in  human 
nature.  Happily,  the  tirnt  question,  which  in  the  most  im- 
ponant,  admits  of  the  most  obvious,  at  least  the  clearest 
solution.  The  whole  frame  of  nature  bespeaks  an  Iiildli- 
gcnt  Author  ;  and  no  rational  inquirer  can,  after  serious 
reflection,  suspend  his  belief  a  moment  with  regard  to  the 
primary  principles  of  genuine  Thrism  and  Religion.  But 
the  other  qoestion,  c<'nccrning  the  origin  of  religion  in  hu- 
man naturct  is  expo'^ed  to  some  more  dillicuity.  The  be- 
lief of  invisible,  intelligent  power  has  been  very  generally 
diffused  over  the  human  race,  in  all  places  and  in  all  ages ; 
but  it  has  neither  perhaps  been  so  universal  as  to  admit  of 
no  exceptions,  nor  has  it  been,  in  any  degree,  uniform  in 
the  ideas  which  it  has  suggested.    Some  nations  have  been 
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discovered,  who  entertained  no  sentiments  of  Religion,irtra- 
Tellers  and  historians  may  be  credited ;  and  ito  two  nations, 
'  and  scarce  any  two  men,  liave  ever  agreed  precisely  in  the 
same  sentiments.  It  would  appear,  tlieiofore,  ibst  this  pre- 
conception springs  not  from  an  original  instinct  or  pritnarj 
impression  of  nature,  such  as  gives  rise  to  self-love,  alTeC' 
tion  Iwtween  the  sexes,  love  of  progeny,  grslitude,  resent- 
ment ;  since  every  inslinct  of  this  liind  has  been  found  ab- 
solutely universal  in  all  nations  and  ages,  and  has  always  a 
precise  determinate  object  which  it  inBexibly  pursues.  The 
first  religious  principles  must  be  secondary  ;  such  as  may 
easily  be  perverted  by  various  accidents  and  causes,  and 
whose  operation,  too,  in  some  cases,  may,  by  an  extra' 
ordinary  concurrence  of  circumstances,  be  altogether  pre- 
vented. What  those  principles  are,  which  give  rise  to  the 
original  belief,  and  what  those  accidents  and  causes  tn, 
which  direct  its  operations,  is  the  subject  of  our  f 
qniry. 


pccseiUJii-      . 


THAT  rOLVTHEISM  WAS  THE  PRIUARV  RELIGJOK  OF 

It  appears  to  mc,  that  if  we  consider  the  improvement 
of  human  society,  from  rude  beginnings  to  a  state  of  great- 
er perfection,  polytheism  or  idolatry  was,  and  necessarily 
must  have  been,  the  6rst  and  most  ancient  religion  of  man- 
kind. This  opinion  I  shall  endeavour  to  conBrm  by  the 
following  arguments. 

It  is  a  matter  of  fact  incontestable,  that  about  1 700  yean 
lankind  were  polytheists.     The  doubtful  a; 
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tical principles  of  a  few  philosophers,  or  the  theism,  and 
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that  too  not  entirely  pure,  of  one  or  two  nstkinG,  form  no 
objection  worth  regarding.  Behold  then  the  clc&r  testi- 
notiy  of  history.  The  farther  we  mount  up  into  antiqui- 
ty, the  more  do  we  find  mankind  plunged  into  polytlieism. 
No  marlu,  no  sj-mptomsof  any  more  perfect  religion.  The 
moet  ancient  records  of  the  human  race  still  present  us  with 
tJiat  system  as  the  popular  and  established  creed.  Tlie 
north,  the  south,  the  east,  the  west,  give  their  unanimous 
testimony  to  the  same  fact.  What  can  be  opposed  to  db 
full  an  evidence  i 

Ah  far  oa  writing  or  histoi?  reachoE,  mankind,  in  an- 
cient times,  appear  universally  to  have  been  polytheists. 
Shall  we  assert,  that  in  more  ancient  times,  before  the 
knowledge  of  letters,  or  (he  discovery  ofany  art  or  science, 
men  entertained  the  principles  of  pure  theism?  That  is, 
while  they  were  ignorant  and  barbarou-i,  they  discovered 
truth  -,  but  fell  into  error  as  soon  as  they  acquired  learn- 
ing and  politeness. 

But  in  this  assertion  you  not  only  contradict  all  appear- 
ance of  probability,  but  also  onr  preseut  expi-rience  con- 
cerning the  principles  and  opinions  of  barbarous  nations. 
The  savage  tribes  of  America,  Africa,  and  Asia,  arc  all 
idolaters.  Not  a  single  exception  to  this  rule.  Insomuch 
that,  were  a  traveller  lo  transport  himself  into  any  on- 
known  region  ;  if  he  found  inhabitants  cultivated  with  arts 
and  science,  though  even  upon  that  supposition  there  are 
odds  against  their  being  theisls  f  yet  could  he  not  safely, 
till  farther  inquiry,  pronounce  any  thing  on  that  head  . 
But  if  lie  found  them  ignorant  and  barbarous,  he  might 
beforehand  declare  them  idolaters ;  and  there  scarcely  is  a 
possibility  of  his  being  mistaken. 

It  seems  certain,  that,  according  to  the  natural  progress 
of  human  thought,  the  ignorant  multitude  oinat  first  en- 
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tertain  some  grovelling  and  familiar  notion  of  BU)7erior 
powers,  before  tliey  stretch  tlieir  conception  to  tliat  per- 
tect  Being,  who  bestoweil  order  on  the  whole  frame  of  na- 
ture, Wg  may  as  reaaonabiy  imagine,  that  men  inbabiled 
palaces  before  huts  and  cottages,  or  studied  geometrjr  t>e* 
fore  agriculture;  as  assert  that  the  Deity  appeared  to  then 
a  pure  spirit,  omniscient,  omnipotent,  and  omnipresent, 
before  he  was  apprehended  to  be  a  powerful,  though  limit- 
ed being,  with  human  pnssions  and  appetites,  limbs  and 
organs.  The  mind  rises  grad«allj\  from  inferior  to  supe- 
rior :  By  abstracting  from  what  is  imperfect,  it  forms  an 
ides  of  perfection :  And  slowly  distinguishing  the  nobler 
parts  of  its  own  frame  from  the  grosser,  it  learns  to  trans- 
fer only  the  former,  much  elevated  and  rctined,  to  its  divi- 
nity. Nothing  could  disturb  this  natural  progress  of 
thought,  but  some  obvious  and  invincible  argument,  which 
might  imoie<lintely  lead  the  mind  into  the  pure  principlet 
of  theism,  and  make  it  overleap,  at  one  bound,  the  vast  in- 
terval which  is  interposed  between  the  bumun  and  the  divine 
nature.  But  though  I  allow,  that  the  order  and  frame  of 
the  universe,  when  accurately  examined,  affords  such  an 
argument;  yet  I  can  never  think,  that  this  coosideratiou 
could  have  an  influence  on  mankind,  when  they  formed 
their  first  rude  notions  of  religion. 

The  causes  of  such  objects,  ds  are  quite  familiar  to  ds, 
never  strike  our  attention  and  curiosity;  and  however  eat- 
troordinary  or  surprising  these  objects  in  themselves,  tber 
are  passed  over,  by  the  raw  and  ignorant  multitude,  with- 
out  much  examination  or  inquiry.  Adam  rising  at  oace* 
in  Paradise,  and  in  the  fuUperfectionofhis  faculties,  would 
naturally,  as  represented  by  Milton,,  be  BStoaisbnl  at  the 
glorious  appearances  of  nature,  the  heavens,  the  air,  the 
earth]  his  own  organs  and  mtyubers  i  and  would  be  Jed  (• 
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ssk,  whence  this  wonderful  scene  arose :  but  a  barbarous, 
nccesBitous  animal,  (such  as  &  man  is  on  the  first  origin  of 
society),  pressed  by  such  numerous  wants  and  passions,  has 
no  leisure  to  admire  tlie  regular  face  of  nature,  or  make 
inquiries  concerning  the  cause  of  those  objects,  to  wliicli, 
from  his  infancy,  he  hns  been  gradually  accustomed.  On 
the  contrary,  the  more  regular  and  uniform,  that  is,  the 
more  perfect  nature  appears,  the  more  is  he  familiarized 
to  il,  and  the  leis  inclined  to  scrutinize  and  examine  it.  A 
monstrous  birth  excites  his  curiosity,  and  is  deemed  a  pro- 
digy- It  alarms  him  from  its  novelty;  and  immediately 
seta  him  a-trembling,  and  sacrificing,  and  praying.  But 
an  animal,  complete  in  all  its  limbs  and  organs,  is  to  him 
an  ordinary  spectacle,  and  produces  no  religious  opinion 
or  affection,  A»>k  bim  whence  that  animal  arose  'i  he  will 
tell  you,  from  the  copulation  of  its  parents.  And  these, 
whence?  From  the  copulation  of  theirs.  A  few  removes 
satisfy  bis  curiosity,  and  set  the  objects  at  such  a  distance, 
that  he  entirely  loses  sight  of  them.  Imagine  not  that  he 
will  so  much  as  start  the  question,  whence  the  first  animal ; 
much  less,  whence  the  whole  system  or  united  fabric  of 
the  universe  arose.  Or,  if  you  start  such  a  question  to 
him,  expect  not  that  he  will  employ  his  mind  with  any 
anxiety  about  a  subject,  so  remote,  so  uninteresting,  and 
which  w  much  exceeds  the  bounds  of  his  capacity. 

But  farther,  if  men  were  at  first  led  into  the  belief  of  one 
sujierior  Being,  by  reasoning  from  the  frame  of  nature, 
they  could  never  possibly  leave  that  Iielief,  in  order  to  cm- 
brace  polytheism ;  but  the  same  principles  of  reason,  which 
nt  first  produced  and  di0iiscd  over  mankind  so  magnificent 
an  opinion,  must  be  able,  with  greater  facility,  to  pre8er%-c 
it.  The  first  invention  and  proof  of  any  doctrine  is  much 
more  diOicult  than  the  sapportiug  and  retaining  of  it. 
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There  U  a  great  difiercuce  between  historical  facts  luid 
■pcculative  opinions ;  nor  is  the  knowledge  of  the  one  pn>- 
pagatcd  in  the  same  manner  with  that  of  the  other.  An 
liistoricat  fact,  while  it  passes  by  oral  tradition  from  tya- 
ivitnes6e£  and  con  tern  |>oraries,  is  disguised  in  enrj  succes- 
sive narration^  and  may  at  Inst  retain  but  very  small,  if 
■By,  resemblance  of  the  original  truth  on  which  it  iras 
fcunded.  The  frail  memories  of  men,  their  love  of  exag- 
gcration,  their  supine  carelessness ;  those  principles,  if  not 
competed  by  books  and  writing,  Goon  pervert  the  accmmt 
•f  historical  events;  where  argument  or  reasoning  has  bt- 
tle  or  no  place,  nor  can  ever  recall  the  truth,  which  has 
ence  escaped  those  narrations.  It  is  thus  the  &bles  of 
Hircules,  Tlieseiis,  Bacchus,  are  supposed  to  have  been 
originnlly  founded  in  true  history,  corrupted  by  tradition. 
But  with  regard  to  speculative  opinions,  the  caae  is  far 
otherwise.  If  these  opinions  be  founded  on  argutneotE  so 
clear  and  obvious  as  to  carry  conviction  wiih  the  g«ierftlilT 
of  mankind,  the  same  arguments,  which  at  first  difiiised 
the  opinions,  will  still  preserve  them  in  their  original  pari- 
ty. If  the  arguments  be  more  ahstruse,  and  inore  remote 
from  vulgar  apprehension,  the  opinions  will  always  be  con- 
fined to  a  few  persons ;  and  as  soon  as  men  leave  thecoa- 
lemplation  of  the  arguments,  the  opinions  will  iininedt8t«}y 
be  lost  and  be  buried  in  oblivion.  Whichever  eideof  this 
dilemma  we  take,  it  must  appear  impossible,  that  theism 
could,  from  reasoning,  have  been  the  primary  religimi  of 
the  human  race,  and  have  afterwards,  by  its  corruptioii,  gi- 
.ven  birth  to  polytheism,  and  to  all  the  various  ei^entitioDs 
of  the  heathen  world.  Reason,  when  obvious,  prewnls 
these  corruptions :  When  abstruse,  it  keeps  the  principles 
entirely  from  the  knowledge  of  the  vulgar,  who  are  alone 
liable  to  corrupt  any  principle  or  opinion. 
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Ir  wa  wonld,  therefore,  indnlge  our  curiosity,  in  inqui- 
ring concerning  the  origin  of  religion,  we  inu»t  turn  our 
thoughts  towards  polytheism,  the  primitive  religion  of  un- 
instructed  mankiyd. 

Were  men  led  into  tlie  apprehension  of  invisible,  intel- 
ligent power,  by  a  contcmplnlion  of  the  works  of  nature, 
they  could  never  possibly  entertain  any  concepiion  but  of 
one  single  being,  who  bestowed  existence  and  order  on  thii 
vast  inachioc,  and  ndjiialed  all  its  parts,  according  to  org 
regular  p4aii  or  connected  system.  For  though  to  persons 
ot  a  certain  turn  of  mind,  it  may  not  appear  altogether  ab- 
surd, tliat  several  independent  beings,  endowed  with  supe- 
rior wisdom,  might  conspire  in  the  contrivance  and  execu- 
tion of  one  regular  plan  ;  yet  isthisnmerely  arbitrary  sup- 
position, which,  even  if  allowed  possible,  must  be  confess- 
ed neither  to  be  supported  by  probability  nor  necessity.— 
All  diinga  in  tlie  universe  are  evidently  of  a  piece.  Every 
thing  is  uljoEted  to  every  thing.  One  design  prevails 
throughout  the  whole.  And  (his  uniformity  loads  the  mind 
(o  acknowledge  one  autlior  ;  because  the  conception  ol'  dif- 
ferent authors,  without  any  distinction  of  attributes  or  ope- 
rations, lerves  only  to  give  perplexity  to  the  imaginntion, 
without  bestowing  any  Batisfaction  on  the  underii  tan  ding. 
The  itatuc  of  Laocoon,  as  we  learn  from  Pliny,  was  the 
work  of  three  artists :  But  it  is  certain,  that  were  we  not 
told  GO,  we  should  never  have  imagined,  that  agroupe  of 
figures  cut  from  one  stone,  and  united  in  one  plan,  was  not 
the  work  and  contrivance  of  one  statuary.     To  ascribe 
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any  single  effect  to  the  combination  of  Beveral  causes,  is  not 
surely  a  natural  antl  obvious  supposition. 

On  the  other  hand,  if,  leaving  the  works  of  nature,  wc 
trace  the  footsteps  of  Invisible  Power  in  the  various  and 
contrary  events  of  human  hfe,  wc  are  necessarily  Jed  into 
polytheism,  and  to  the  acknowledgment  of  sevefsi  limited 
uid  imperfect  deities.  Storms  and  tempests  ruin  what  is 
nourished  by  the  sun.  The  sun  destroys  what  is  fostend 
by  the  moisture  of  dews  and  rains.  War  may  be  fsnor^ 
able  to  a  nation,  whom  the  inclemency  of  the  seasoot  at 
flicts  with  famine.  Sickness  and  pestilence  may  depopu- 
late a  kingdom,  amidst  the  most  profuse  plenty.  The 
nmc  nation  is  not,  at  the  same  time,  equally  successful  by 
sea  and  by  land.  And  a  nation,  which  now  triumphaovcr 
its  enemies,  may  anon  submit  to  their  more  prosperow 
.arras.  In  short,  the  conduct  of  events,  or  what  we  call  Uw 
plan  of  a  particular  Providence,  is  so  full  of  variety  and 
uncertQuity,  that,  if  we  suppose  it  immediately  ordered  1^ 
any  intelligent  beings,  we  must  acknowledge  a  contrariety 
in  their  designs  and  intentions,  a  constant  combat  of  oppo- 
site  powers,  and  a  repentance  or  change  of  inteDtion  in  the 
same  power,  from  impotence  or  levity.  Each  nation  haa 
its  tutelar  deity.  Each  element  is  subjected  to  its  invisible 
power  or  agent.  The  province  of  each  god  is  separate 
from  that  of  another.  Nor  are  the  D|)erations  of  the  same 
god  always  certain  and  invariable.  To-day  he  protects : 
To-morrow  he  abandons  us.  Prayers  and  sacrifices,  rites 
and  ceremonies,  well  or  ill  performed,  arc  the  sources  of 
his  favour  or  enmity,  and  produce  all  the  good  or  ill  for- 
tune which  are  to  be  found  amongst  mankind. 

We  may  conclude,  therefore,  that,  in  all  nations  which 
hnve  embraced  polytheism,  the  first  ideas  of  religion  arose, 
uot  from  a  contemplation  of  the  works  of  nature,  but  from 
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a  concern  witb  regard  to  the  events  of  life,  and  from  the 
incessant  hopes  and  fears  which  actuate  tlie  human  mind. 
Accordisgly  we  find)  that  all  idol&ters,  having  sepamtcd 
the  provinces  of  their  deities,  have  recourse  to  that  invisible 
agent,  to  whose  authority  they  are  immediately  subjected, 
and  whose  province  it  is  to  superintend  that  course  of  ac- 
tions, in  which  they  arc,  at  any  time,  engaged.  Juno  is 
invoked  at  marriages ;  Lucina  at  births.  Neptune  receives 
the  prayers  of  seamen  ^  and  Mars  of  warriors.  The  hus- 
bandman cultivates  his  field  under  the  protection  of  Ceres  ; 
and  the  merchant  acknowledges  the  authority  of  Mercury. 
Each  natural  event  is  supposed  to  be  governed  by  some 
intelligent  agent ;  and  nothing  prosperous  or  adverse  can 
happen  in  life,  which  may  not  be  the  subject  of  peculiar 
prayers  or  thanksgivings  '. 

It  must  necessarily,  indeed,  be  allowed,  that,  in  order 
to  carry  men's  attention  beyond  the  present  course  of 
things,  or  lead  tliem  into  any  inference  concerning  invisi- 
ble intelligent  power,  they  must  be  actuated  by  some  pas- 
sion which  prompts  their  thought  and  reflection,  some  mo- 
tive which  urges  their  first  inquiry.  But  what  passion 
shall  we  here  have  recourse  to,  for  explaining  an  eflect  of 
such  mighty  consequence  ?  Not  speculative  curiosity,  sure- 
ly, or  the  pure  love  of  truth.  That  motive  is  too  refined 
for  such  gross  apprehensions-,  and  would  lead  men  into 
inquiries  concerning  the  frame  of  nature,  a  subject  loo 
large  and  comprehensive  for  tlteir  narrow  capacities.  No 
passions,  therefore,  can  be  Gupposed  to  work  upon  sucli 
barbarians,  but  the  ordinary  affections  of  human  life ;  the 
anxious  concern  for  happiness,  the  dread  of  future  misery, 
ihe  tenor  of  death,  the  thirst  of  revenge,  the  appetite  for 
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£ooA  and  otber  necessaries.  Agitated  by  hc^>es  and  tun 
or  this  nature,  e^iiecially  the  lattert  men  gcrutiDize,  witb  > 
trembling  curiosity,  the  course  of  future  causes,  and  exa- 
mine the  variouG  and  contrary  events  of  hanuui  life.  And 
in  this  disordered  scene,  with  eyes  still  more  disordered 
and  astonished,  they  see  the  first  obscure  traces  of  divinity. 
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We  arc  placetl  in  this  world,  as  in  a  great  Uieatn^  kbm 
the  true  springs  and  causes  of  every  event  are  entirely  con- 
cealed I'rom  us ;  nor  have  we  either  sufficient  wiadom  to 
toro^ee,  or  power  to  prevent  those  ills  with  which  we  are 
continually  threatened.  We  hong  in  perpetual  subtense 
between  life  and  death,  health  and  sickness,  plenty  and 
want,  which  are  distributed  amongst  the  human  species  by 
secret  and  unknown  causes,  whose  operation  is  oft  unex- 
pected, and  always  unaccouniable.  These  untnown  causes, 
then,  become  the  constant  object  of  our  hope  and  teti; 
and  while  the  passions  are  kept  in  perpetual  alarm  by  an 
ftnxiouB  expectation  of  the  events,  the  imagination  is  equal- 
ly cDiployed  in  forming  ideas  of  those  powers  on  which 
wc  have  so  entire  a  dependence.  Could  men  anatomixe 
nature,  according  to  the  most  probable,  at  least  the  most 
intelligible  philosophy^  they  would  find  that  these  catiSM 
arc  nothing  but  the  particular  fabric  and  structure  of  the 
minute  pai^.s  of  their  own  bodies  and  of  external  objects; 
and  that,  by  a  regular  and  constant  machinery,  all  the 
events  are  produced,  about  whicli  they  are  so  much  con- 
cerned.    But  this  philosophy  exceeds  the  comprehension 
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of  the  ignorant  multiludo,  who  can  only  conceive  the  uij- 
known  causes,  in  a  general  and  cnnhised  manner ;  tliough 
their  imsgination,  perpetually  employed  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, mmt  litboitr  to  form  isome  particular  and  distinct  idea 
of  them.  The  more  the}'  consider  these  causes  themselves, 
and  the  uncertainty  of  their  operation,  the  less  satisfaction 
do  they  meet  with  in  their  researches ;  and,  however  un> 
willing,  they  must  at  last  have  abandoned  so  arduous  an 
altompt,  were  it  not  for  a  propensity  in  human  naturci 
which  leads  into  a  system  that  gives  them  some  satisfac- 
tion. 

Tliere  is  on  Dnivcri>al  tendency  among  mankind  to  con- 
ceive all  beings  like  themselves,  and  to  transfer  to  every 
object  those  qualities  with  which  they  are  lamiliarly  ac- 
quainted, and  of  which  they  arc  intimately  conscious.  We 
find  human  faces  in  llic  inoon,  armies  in  the  clouds ;  and, 
by  a  natural  propensity,  if  not  corrected  by  experience  and 
reflection,  ascribe  malice  or  good  will  to  every  thing  that 
hurts  or  pleases  us.  Hence  the  frequency  and  beauty  of 
ibe  in-osopopma  in  poetry ;  where  trees,  mountains,  and 
streams,  are  {lersonified,  and  the  inanimate  parts  of  nature 
acquire  sentiment  and  passion.  And  though  these  poeti- 
cal figures  and  expressions  gain  not  on  the  belief,  they  may 
serve,  at  least,  to  prove  a  certain  tendency  in  the  imagina- 
tion, without  which  they  could  neither  be  beautiful  nor  na^ 
tural.  Nor  is  a  river-god  or  hamadryad  always  taken  for  a 
mere  poetical  or  imaginary  personage,  but  may  sometimes 
enter  into  the  real  creed  of  the  ignorant  vulgar  ;  while  each 
grove  or  field  is  represented  as  possessed  of  a  particular  ge- 
nius or  invisible  power,  which  inhabits  and  protects  it.  Nay, 
philosophers  cannot  entirely  exempt  themselves  fi^>m  this 
natural  frailty ;  but  have  oil  ascribed  to  inanimate  matter 
the  horror  of  a  vacuwii,  sympathies,  antipathies,  and  other 
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afiections  of  humin  nature.  The  absurdity  is  not  les^ 
while  we  cast  our  cj^es  upwards }  and,  transferring,  as  ia  too 
usual,  buinan  passions  and  infirmities  to  the  Deity,  r^ 
present  him  as  jealous  and  revengeful,  capricious  and  par- 
tial, and,  in  short,  a  wicked  and  foolish  mail  in  every  re- 
spect but  his  superior  power  and  authority.  No  wonder, 
then,  that  mankind,  being  placed  in  such  an  absolute  igno- 
rance of  causes,  and  being  at  the  same  time  eo  anxious 
concerning  their  future  fortune,  should  immediately  ac- 
knowledge a  dependence  on  invisible  powers,  possessed  of 
sentiment  and  intelligence.  The  unknown  causes  which  cod- 
tiDuatly  employ  their  thought,  appearing  always  in  the  same 
aspect,  are  all  apprehended  to  be  of  the  same  kind  or  spe- 
cies. Nor  is  it  long  before  wc  ascribe  to  them  tboughl,  and 
reason,  and  pa^ion,  and  sometimes  even  the  limbs  and  fi> 
gures  of  men,  in  order  to  bring  them  nearer  to  a  resem- 
blance with  ourselves. 

In  proportion  as  any  man's  course  of  life  is  governed  by 
accident,  we  always  find  that  he  increases  in  superstition; 
as  may  particularly  be  observed  of  gamesters  and  sai/or$, 
who,  though  of  all  mankind  the  least  capable  of  serious 
reflection,  abound  most  in  frivolous  and  superstitious  ap- 
prehensions. The  gods,  says  Coriolanus  in  Dionysius*, 
have  an  influence  in  every  affair;  but  above  alt  in  war, 
where  the  event  is  so  uncertain.  All  human  life,  especi- 
ally before  the  institution  of  order  and  good  government, 
being  subject  to  fortuitous  accidents,  it  is  natural  that  su- 
perstition should  prevail  every  where  in  barbarous  aget,  end 
put  men  on  the  most  earnest  inquiry  concerning  those  in- 
visible powers,  who  dispose  of  their  happiness  or  misery. 
Ignorant  of  astronomy  and  the  anatomy  of  plants  and  u 
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mals,  anil' too  little  curtoue  to  observe  the  admirable  adjust- 
ment of  final  causes,  ihcy  remain  still  unacquainted  with  r 
first  and  a  supreme  Creator,  and  with  that  infinitely  Per- 
fect Spirit,  who  olone,  by  his  almighty  will,  bestowed  oi- 
der  on  the  whole  frame  of  nature.  Sucli  a  magnificent  idea 
is  loo  big  for  their  narrow  conceptions,  which  can  neither 
observe  the  beauty  of  the  work,  nor  comprcliend  the  gran- 
deur of  its  autlior.  They  suppose  their  deities,  however 
potent  and  invisible,  to  be  nothing  but  a  species  of  human 
creatures,  perhaps  raised  from  among  mankind,  and  retain- 
ing all  human  passions  and  appetites,  together  with  corpo- 
real limbs  and  organs.  Such  limited  being:^,  though  mas- 
ters of  human  fate,  beingeachofthem  incapable  of  extend- 
ing his  influence  every  where,  must  be  vastly  multiplied,  in 
order  to  answer  that  variety  of  events  which  happen  over 
the  whole  face  of  nature.  Thus  every  place  is  stored  with 
a  crowd  of  local  deities;  and  thus  polytheism  has  prevail- 
ed, and  still  prevails,  among  the  greatest  part  of  uninstruct- 
cd  mankind'. 

Any  of  the  human  affections  may  lead  us  into  the  notion 
of  invisible,  intelligent  power;  hope  as  wdl  as  tear,  grati- 
tude as  well  as  affliction  :  But  If  we  examine  our  own  hearts. 


'  The  fullowing  lino  of  Euripides 
I  rannol  ToriMar  quoting  Ilicm. 


lit  purpose,  llial 


**  Then  i*  nothing  secure  in  the  world;  nogtorj,  no  prosperity.   The  god* 
"  u^  from  cur  iguonncc  uid  UDCcrtaiut)',  ngi;  pny  lliem  the  more  nonhip 
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or  observe  what  passes  around  us,  we  shall  fiad  that  mm 
■re  much  oftencr  thrown  on  their  knees  by  the  melancho- 
ly than  by  the  agreeable  passions.  Prosperity  is  easily  re- 
ceived ns  our  liue,  and  few  questions  are  asked  concerning 
itB  cause  or  author.  It  begets  cheerfulness,  and  activity, 
and  alacrity,  and  a  lively  enjoyment  of  every  social  and  sen* 
■ual  pleasure:  And  during  this  state  of  mind,  men  hare 
little  leisure  or  inclination  to  think  of  the  unknown  invisi- 
ble i-egions.  On  the  other  hand,  every  disastrous  accident 
alarms  us,  and  sets  us  on  inquiries  concerning  the  princi- 
ples whence  it  arose  :  Apprehensions  spring  up  with  regard 
to  futurity  :  And  the  mind,  sunk  into  diffidence,  terror,  and 
melancholy,  has  recourse  to  every  method  of  appeasing 
those  secret  intelligent  powers,  un  whom  our  fortune  is 
supposed  entirely  to  depend. 

No  topic  is  more  useful  with  all  popular  divines  than  to 
display  the  advantages  of  affliction,  in  bringing  men  to  i 
due  sense  of  religion ;  by  subduing  their  confidence  and 
sensuality,  which,  in  times  of  prosperity,  make  them  for- 
getful of  a  Divine  Providence.  Nor  is  this  topic  confined 
merely  to  modern  religion.  The  ancients  have  also  em- 
ployed it.  <•  Fortune  has  never  liberally  without  envy," 
says  a  Greek  historian ',  "  bestowed  an  unmixed  happiness 
on  mankind ;  but  with  all  her  gitU  has  ever  conjoined  some 
disastrous  circumstance,  in  order  to  chastise  men  into  a  re- 
verence for  the  gods,  whom,  in  a  continued  course  of  pro- 
sperity, they  are  apt  to  neglect  and  forget." 

What  age  or  period  of  life  is  the  most  addicted  to  super- 
stition? The  weakest  and  most  timid.  What  sex?  The  same 
answer  must  be  given.  >  '*  The  leaders  and  examples  of 
every  kind  of  superstition,"  says  Strabo  •", "  are  the  woi 
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Tlictic  excite  the  men  to  ilevoUon  and  supplications,  and 
ilie  abserrancG  of  religious  days.  It  is  rare  lo  meet  with 
one  tbat  lives  apart  from  tlic  femalcE,  and  yet  U  addicted 
to  such  practices.  And  iiotliing  c.in,  for  this  reason,  be 
more  improbable,  than  the  account  given  of  an  order  of 
men  among  the  Getes,  who  practised  celibacy,  and  were, 
notwithstandhig,  the  most  religious  fanatics."  A  method 
of  reasoning  which  would  leud  us  to  entertain  a  bad  idea 
of  the  devotion  of  monks,  did  we  not  know  by  an  experi- 
ence, not  so  common,  perhaps,  in  Strabo's  days,  that  one 
may  practise  celibacy,  and  profess  chastity ;  and  yet  main* 
tain  the  ckiscst  connections  and  most  entire  symputby  with 
that  timorous  and  pious  sex. 


VEtTTXS  KOT  COKSIDKREn  AS  CREATORS  OR  TORKERE  OF 
THE  WORLD. 

The  only  point  of  iheolf^,  in  which  we  shall  find  « 
consent  of  mankind  almost  univcrm),  is,  that  there  id  in- 
visible, intelligent  power  in  the  world;  but  whelhLT  this 
power  he  supreme  or  subordinate,  whether  confined  to 
one  being,  or  distributed  among  severnl,  what  attributes, 
qualities,  connections,  or  principles  of  action  ought  to  be 
ascribed  to  those  beings;  concerning  all  these  points,  there 
is  the  widest  diflcrencc  in  the  popular  systems  of  theology. 
Our  ancestors  in  Europe,  before  the  revival  of  letters,  be- 
lieved, as  we  do  at  present,  that  there  was  one  supreme 
God,  the  author  of  nature,  whose  power,  though  in  itself 
uncoDlroliablC)  was  yet  often  exerted  by  the  interposition 
of  his  angels  and  subordinate  tninisters,  who  executed  his 
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■acred  purposes.  But  they  also  believed,  that  all  nature 
was  full  of  other  invisiliie  powers;  fairies,  goblins,  elvei, 
Bprightfl ;  beings  stronger  and  mightier  than  meti,  but 
much  inferior  to  the  celestial  natures  who  surround  ihe 
I  'tbrone  of  God.  Now,  suppose  ihat  any  one,  in  those 
f^s,  had  denied  the  existence  of  God  and  of  fais  angels* 
Would  not  lus  impiety  justly  have  deserved  the  appcUation 
of  atheism,  even  though  he  had  still  allowed,  by  some  odd 
capricious  reasoning,  that  the  popular  stories  of  elves  and 
fairies  were  just  and  well-grounded  ?  The  diflbrence,  on  the 
one  hand,  between  such  a  person  and  a  genuine  theist,  is  m- 
finitcly  greater  than  that,  on  the  other,  between  him  and 
one  that  absolutely  excludes  all  invisible  intelligent  power. 
And  it  is  a  fallacy,  merely  from  the  casual  resemblance  of 
names,  without  any  conformity  of  meaning,  to  rank  such 
opposite  opinions  under  the  same  denomination. 

To  any  one  who  considers  justly  of  the  matter,  it  wili 
appear,  that  the  goda»of  all  polytheista  are  no  belter  than 
the  elves  or  fairies  of  our  ancestors,  and  merit  as  little  any 
.  pious  worship  or  veneration.  These  pretended  religion- 
ists arc  really  a  kind  of  superstitious  atheists,  and  acknow- 
ledge no  being  that  corresponds  to  our  idea  of  a  deity.  No 
first  principle  of  mind  or  thought ;  no  supreme  gotem- 
nent  and  administration ;  no  divine  cantrivonce  Oi  inten- 
tion in  the  fabric  of  the  world. 

The  Chinesei  when  ■  ibeir  prayers  are  not  answered, 
beat  their  idols.  The  deities  of  the  Lajilaiiders  are  any 
large  stone  whicli  they  meet  with  of  an  extraordinary 
abape''.  The  Egyptian  mylhologists,  in  order  to  accomt 
jbr  animal  worship,  said,  that  llie  gods,  pursued  by  tbe 
violence  of  earih-born  men,  who  were  their  enemies,  hod 


•  Pert  It  Comptc. 


»■  Iltgnart,  Voiagit  d 
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fonniriy  been  obliged  to  disguise  thcmselrcs  under  tlie 
semblance  of  beasts'.  The  Caiinii,  a  nation  in  ilic  Lesser 
Asia,  resolved  to  nJmit  no  strange  gods  among  them,  re- 
gularly, at  certain  seasons,  assemble  themselves  completely 
armed)  be:it  the  air  with  their  lances,  and  proceed  in  that 
manner  to  their  frontiers,  in  order,  as  thej  said,  to  expel 
the  foreign  deities".  Nol  even  lie  immortal  gods,  said 
some  German  nations  to  Cu:fiir,area«ia/cAJbrt/icSuirvi'^. 

Many  ills,  says  Dionc  in  Homer,  to  Venus,  wounded 
by  Diomede ;  many  ills,  my  daughter,  have  the  gods  in- 
flicted on  men  ;  and  many  ills,  in  return,  have  men  in- 
flicted on  the  gods ''.  We  need  but  open  any  classic  au- 
thor to  meet  with  these  gross  representations  of  the  dei- 
ties ;  and  Longinus '  with  reason  observes,  that  such  ideas 
of  the  divine  nature,  if  literally  taken,  contain  a  true  athe- 
ism. 

Some  writers '  have  been  surprised,  that  the  impieties 
of  Aribtophanes  should  have  been  tolerated,  nay  publicly 
acted  and  applauded  by  the  Athenians ;  a  people  so  su- 
perstitious and  so  Jealous  of  the  public  religion,  that,  at 
that  very  tinio,  tliey  put  Socrates  to  death  lor  his  imagi- 
ned incrcduhty.  But  these  writers  do  not  consider,  that 
the  ludicrous,  familiar  images,  under  which  the  gods  are 
reprcscntetl  by  that  comic  poet,  iastead  of  appearing  im- 
pious, were  the  genuine  lights  in  which  the  ancients  con- 
ceived their  divinities.  What  conduct  can  be  more  cri- 
minal or  mean,  than  that  of  Jupiter  in  the  Amphitrion  ? 


*  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  L    Luciui.  de  SacriGciih    Ovid  alludn  to  Ac  mom  tn^ 
ditton,  McUTD.  lib.  ».  I.  Uai.     So  alKi  Manilius,  lib.  ii. 

*  Hcpodot  lib.  i.  *  Call.  Comment.  Je  bclb  GklUco,  lib,  n. 

*  Lib.  i*.  382.  •  Cap.  ix. 

*  'Pen  Btumoy,  Tbrolie  du  Gtta ;  and  FuntentJIc,  HUtoire  dit  Ot*cUt. 
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Yet  that  play,  wliich  represented  bis  gallant  exploibi 
ntpposed  so  agreeable  to  tiim,  that  it  was  always  acted  in 
Rome  by  public  iiuthority,  when  the  state  was  thrcateoed 
with  pestilence,  famine,  or  any  general  calamity'.  The 
Romans  Eupposed,  that,  like  nil  old  letchers,  he  woakl  be 
bighly  pleased  with  the  recital  of  his  tbrraer  feats  of  prov- 
«SR  and  vigour,  and  ihnt  no  topic  was  so  pn^ter  upon 
which  to  flatter  bis  vanity. 

The  Lacedemonians,  says  Xeoopbon '',  always  dcrtDg 
war,  put  up  their  petitions  very  early  in  the  morning,  in 
order  to  be  beforehand  with  their  enemies,  and,  by  bang 
the  lirst  solicitors,  pre-engage  the  gods  in  their  favour. 
We  tony  gather  from  Seneca ',  that  it  was  ughhI  for  the 
TOtarics  in  the  temples  to  make  interest  with  the  beadle 
er  sexton,  that  they  might  have  a  seat  near  tJic  image  of 
the  deity,  in  order  to  be  the  best  heard  in  their  prayen 
and  iipplications  to  him.  llie  Tynans,  when  besieged  bj 
Alexander,  threw  chains  on  the  statue  of  Hercules,  to  pre- 
sent that  deity  from  deserting  to  the  enemy  "1.  AugnttiiSi 
having  twice  loat  his  Heel  by  storms,  forbad  Neptune  Ut 
be  carried  in  procession  along  with  the  other  gods,  aad 
fancied  that  he  had  sufHciently  revenged  bimBcIf  by  that 
expedient'.  After  Germanicus's  death,  the  people  were 
ao  enraged  at  tlieir  gods,  that  they  stoned  them  in  ibeit 
temples,  and  openly  renounced  all  allegiance  to  thetu '. 

To  ascribe  the  origin  and  fabric  of  the  universe  (o  these 
imperfect  beings,  never  enters  into  the  imagination  of  aiiv 

ytheist  or  idolater.     Heslodj  whose  writings,  with  those 

Homer,  contained  ibc  canonical  system  of  Uie 


•  Aniot).  lib.  riL  <•  De  Laced.  Rep.  ■  ; 
'  Quint.  Curtiui,  lib.  ii.  tap.  3.      DioJ.  Sii-.  lib.  iviL 

•  Suet,  in  Tita  Aug.  cap.  I C.  '  W.  in  liu  CbI.  cap.  J, 

■  Ilerodot.liku.  Lucian   JujiUtr  catifulatui,  di^lactu,  SMtu i 
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Hesiod,  1  say,  supposes  gods  and  men  to  bavo  sprung 
ctjualty  from  the  unknown  powers  of  nature'.  And 
throughout  the  whole  theogony  of  that  author.  Pandora 
is  the  only  ioatancc  of  creation,  or  a  voluntary  productioni 
and  she  too  was  formed  by  t!ie  god«  mereiy  from  despi^ht 
to  Promelheua,  who  bad  furnished  men  with  stolen  fire 
from  the  celestial  regions  *",  The  ancient  Qiythologi£ts> 
indeed,  seem  throughout  to  have  rather  embraced  tlie  idea 
of  generation,  than  that  of  creation  or  formation,  and  to 
have  ihence  accounted  for  the  origin  of  this  universe. 

Ovid,  who  lived  in  a  learned-ftge,  and  had  been  instruct- 
ed by  philosophers  in  the  principles  of  a  divine  creation  or 
formation  of  the  world,  finding  that  such  an  ides  would 
not  agree  with  the  popular  mythology  which  be  delivers, 
leaves  it,  in  a  manner,  loose  and  detached  from  hie  system. 
Qjtisquiijuit  ilU  Deorum '  ?  Whichever  of  the  gods  it  was, 
Bays  he,  that  dissipated  the  chaos,  and  introduced  order  ia> 
to  the  universe:  It  could  neither  be  Saturn,  he  kuew,  nor 
Jupiter,  nor  Neptune,  nor  any  uf  tlie  received  deities  f:£ 
paganism.  His  theological  system  had  taught  him  nothing 
upon  that  head ;  and  he  leaves  the  matter  equally  unde- 
termined. 

DiodoniB  Siculus  **,  beginning  his  work  witli  an  eou< 
neration  of  the  most  reasonable  opinions  concerning  tbe 
origin  of  the  world,  ,niakes  no  mention  of  a  deity  or  intel- 
ligent ntiiid  t  though  it  is  evident  from  his  liistory,  thai  he 
was  much  more  prone  to  superstition  than  to  irrLligion. 
And  in  another  passage  *,  talking  of  the  Ichthyopiiagi,  n 
Dation  in  India,  be  says,  that  there  being  se  great  difii- 

•nt  cjitJi,  ^lyaoffi  Swi  SinTd  t"  Kttfutti.      Hit.  Ofm  h  Obt 
L  109, 
*  -niFOg.  1.  JT<J.  '  MrtsnwrlOi.  ».[.  I  39. 
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culty  in  Bccouoting  for  their  dssccnt,  we  must  conclude 
them  to  be  aborigines,  without  any  beginning  of  their  gfr 
Deration,  propagating  their  race  from  all  eternity  j  aa  soBe 
ofthephysiologers,  in  treating  of  the  origin  of  nature,  have 
justly  observed.  ♦'  Bui  in  such  subjects  as  these,"  atJds  cbc 
historian,  "  which  exceed  all  human  capacity,  it  may  well 
"  happen,  that  those  who  discourse  the  most  know  the 
"  least  1  reaching  a  specious  appearance  of  truth  in  their 
"  reasonings,  while  extremely  wide  of  the  real  truth  ud 
"  matter  of  fact." 

A  strange  sentiment  in  onr  eyes  to  be  embraced  byi 
professed  and  Keitlous  religionist  * !  But  it  was  merely  by  ifr 
cident  that  the  <juestion  conc«rning  the  origin  of  UievgrU 
did  ever  in  ancient  times  enter  into  religious  systeiiu,  oe 
was  treated  of  by  theologers.  The  philosophers  alone 
mode  profession  of  delivering  systems  of  this  kind ;  and  it 
was  pretty  late  too  before  these  bethought  ihemeeUes  erf 
having  recourse  to  a  mind  or  supreme  intelligence,  lu  the 
first  cause  of  all.  So  far  was  it  from  being  esteemed  prtv 
lane  in  those  days  to  account  for  the  origin  oflhiogi  with- 
out a  deity,  that  Thales,  Anaximencs,  HeracUtus,  and 
others,  who  embraced  that  system  of  cosmogony,  pwtun- 
■juestioned;  while  Anaxagoras,  the  first  undoubted  tb^ 
among  the  philosophers,  was  perha[n  the  first  th»l  ever 
was  accused  of  atheism  ^. 

We  are  told  by  Sextos  Eropiricus ',  that  Epicurtis,  when 
a  boy,  reading  with  his  preceptor  these  verses  of  Hesiod, 


*  Tbe  nme  sailior,  who  c*ii  tbiuiccouptroriheoriglBof  tfaewovU  wiiW 
out  ■  Deitj.  caicemt  it  impious  tocipUin.  from  iibjuol  a 
•cddeDtt  of  life,  earthquakei,  inundatioa*.  iDd  U 

(rib«  lhe»  to  ilia  engcr  of  Jupiicr  or  Nejiliine  ;  ■  ploio  iiroof  Hhean  1» 
dtrJTed  hii  idcu  of  teligioo.     Sec  lib.  ii.  [ 

■■  &ce  Noil  [ZZ.]  •  Advtrnii  MailutD.  lib.  [>;_ 


OF  BELtGlOM.  *03 

Cldot  of  tMingi,  thaoi  fini  ■»#« ; 

New  «rtA,  •idivinretchU  the  jeoi  of  »U  j 

The  young  scholar  first  betruyed  his  inquisitive  genius, 
by  asking,  and  Chaos  -.ehence  ?  But  was  told  by  his  pre- 
ceptor, that  he  must  have  recourse  to  the  philosophers  for 
a  eulution  of  such  (juc^tioni.  And  from  this  hint  Epicurus 
left  philology  and  all  other  studies,  in  order  to  betalce  him- 
self to  that  science,  whence  alone  he  expected  satisfaction 
with  regard  to  these  sublime  subjects. 

The  common  people  were  never  likely  to  push  their  re- 
searches so  far,  or  derive  from  reasoning  their  systems  of 
religion,  when  philologers  and  mythologists,  we  see,  scarce- 
ly ever  discovered  so  much  penetration.  And  even  the 
philosophers,  who  discoursed  of  such  topics,  readily  assent- 
ed to  the  grossest  theory,  and  admitted  the  joint  origin  of 
gods  and  men  trom  night  and  chaos  ;  from  fire,  water,  air, 
or  whatever  they  established  to  be  the  ruling  element. 

Nor  was  it  only  on  tlieir  first  origin,  that  the  gods  were 
supposed  dependent  on  the  powers  ofnature.  Throughout 
the  whole  period  of  their  existence  they  were  subjected  to 
the  dominion  of  fate  or  destiny.  Think  of  the  force  (f'ne- 
etssifi/,  says  Agrippa  to  the  Roman  people,  that  force  to 
which  even  the  gods  must  iubmit '.  And  the  Younger  Pli- 
ny %  agreeably  to  this  way  of  thinking,  tells  us,  that  amidst 
the  darkness,  horror,  and  confusion,  which  ensued  upon 
the  first  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  several  concluded  that  all 
nature  was  going  to  wreck,  and  that  gods  and  men  were 
perishing  in  one  common  ruin. 

It  is  a  great  complaisance,  indeed,  if  we  dignify  with  the 
name  of  leligion  such  an  imperfect  system  of  theology-,  and 
put  it  on  a  level  with  later  systems,  which  are  tbunded  on 
principles  more  just  and  more  sublime.     For  my  part,  I 


■  Dios;*.  S 
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CBti  scarcely  allow  the  priDcipIes  even  of  Marcus  j 
Flutarcli,  and  some  otlicr  Stoicn  and  Acadi-mics,  though 
much  more  refined  than  the  pagan  superstition,  to  be  wor- 
tby  of  the  honourable  appellation  of  theism.  For  it  the 
<  -mytbology  of  the  heathens  resemble  the  ancicot  European 
I  ^Etem  of  B|}iritual  beiugs,  excluding  God  and  angels,  and 
leaving  only  fairies  and  spriglits,  the  creed  of  these  phi- 
losophers may  justly  be  said  to  exclude  a  Deity,  and  to  Leave 
only  angels  and  fairies. 


VA&IOIJS  FORME  OF  FOLVTHEISM  : 
HERO>WOBStIIP. 


But  it  is  chiefly  our  present  buBitie±G  to  considi 
I  gross  polytheisn]  of  the  vulgar,  and  to  trace  all  it&  vaiious 
\  fppenrancee  tn  the  principles  of  human  nature  whenoe  tbr)' 
Vfie  derived. 

I  .  "Whoever  learns  by  argument,  the  existence  of  invisible 
iBtelligent  power,  must  reason  from  the  admirable  cooui- 
vance  of  natural  objects,  and  must  suppose  the  worUl  to  be 
the  workmansliip  of  that  Divine  Being,  the  original  cauu 
of  all  things.  But  the  vulgar  polytheist,  so  far  from  ad- 
mitting that  idea,  deifies  every  part  of  the  universe,  aod 
conceives  all  the  conspicuous  productions  of  nature  to  be 
themstlves  so  many  real  divinities.  The  sun,  moon,  and 
stais,  are  all  gods  according  to  his  system  :  Fountains  are 
inhabited  by  nymphs,  and  trees  by  hamadryads  :  Even 
monkeys,  dogs,  cats,  and  other  animals,  often  becon»e  sa- 
cred in  his  eyes,  and  strike  him  with  a  religious  veDeratioo. 
And  thus,  however  strong  men's  propensity  to  believe  in- 
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visible,  intelligent  power  in  nature,  their  propensity  is 
cqtmlty  strong  to  rest  their  attentian  on  sensible,  vieibla 
objects;  and  in  order  to  reconcile  these  opposite  inclina- 
tions, they  ore  led  to  unite  the  invisible  power  with  some 
visible  object. 

The  distribution  aUo  of  distinct  provinces  to  the  Beverat 
deities  is  apt  to  cause  some  allegory,  both  physical  and 
moral,  toenter  into  the  vulgar  systems  of  polytheism.  The 
god  of  war  will  naturally  be  represented  as  furious,  crud* 
and  impetuous :  The  god  of  poetry  as  elegant,  polite,  and 
amiable :  The  god  of  merchandise,  especially  In  early  times, 
at  thievish  and  deceitful.  The  allegories,  supposed  in  Ho* 
mcr  nnd  other  mythologists,  1  allow,  have  ohea  been  so 
Etraiocd,  that  men  of  sense  are  apt  entirely  to  reject  them, 
and  to  consider  them  as  the  production  merely  of  the  fancy 
and  conceit  of  critics  and  commentators.  But  that  allegory 
really  has  place  in  the  heathen  mythology  is  undeniable, 
even  on  the  least  reflection.  Corro  the  son  of  Venus ;  the 
Muses  the  daughters  of  memory;  Pbomethfus  the  wise 
brother,  and  Epimetueds  the  foolish;  Hygiem,  or  the 
goddess  of  health,  descended  from  Esculapius,  or  the  god 
of  physic:  Who  sees  not,  io  these,  and  in  many  other  in- 
stances, the  plain  traces  of  allegory  f  When  a  god  is  sup* 
posed  to  preside  over  any  passion,  event,  or  system  of  ac- 
tions,  it  is  almost  unavoidable  to  give  him  a  genealog}-,  at- 
tributes, and  adventures,  suitable  to  his  supposed  powers 
and  influence;  and  to  carry  on  that  similitude  and  com- 
parison, which  is  naturally  so  agreeable  to  the  mind  of  man- 
Allegories,  indeed,  entirely  perfect,  we  ought  not  to  ex- 
pect as  the  productions  of  ignorance  and  superstition ;  there 
being  no  work  of  genius  that  requires  n  nicer  hand,  or  has 
been  more  rarely  executed  with  success.  That  Fear  and 
Terror  are  the  tons  of  Maes  is  just ;  but  why  by  Vkn  us  *  ? 
•  Hcsiod,  Tlieos.  1.93S. 
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That  Harmony  is  the  daughter  of  Venus  is  regular ;  but 
why  by  Mars  ^  ?  That  Sleep  is  the  brother  of  Death  is 
suitable ;  but  why  describe  him  as  enamoured  of  one  of  the 
Graces  ^  ?  And  since  the  ancient  mythologists  fall  into 
mistakes  so  gross  and  palpable,  we  have  no  reason  sorely  to 
expect  such  refined  and  long-spun  allegories^  as  some  have 
endeavoured  to  deduce  from  their  fictions. 

Lucretius  was  plainly  seduced  by  the  strong  appearance 
of  allegory,  which  is  observable  in  the  pagan  fictions.  He 
first  addresses  himself  to  Venus,  as  to  that  generatingpower, 
which  animates,  renews,  and  beautifies  the  universe :  Bat 
is  soon  betrayed  by  the  mythology  into  incoherencies,  wbik 
he  prays  to  that  allegorical  personage  to  appease  the  fbriei 
of  her  lover  Mars ;  an  idea  not  drawn  from  allegoryy  bot 
from  the  popular  religion,  and  which  Lucretius,  as  an  Epi? 
curean,  could  not  consistently  admit  o£ 

The  deities  of  the  vulgar  are  so  little  superior  to  homan 
creatures,  that  where  men  are  affected  with  strong  sentiT 
ments  of  veneration  or  gratitude  for  any  hero  or  public 
benefactor,  nothing  can  be  more  natural  than  to  convert 
him  into  a  god,  and  fill  the  heavens,  after  this  maooer,  with 
continual  recruits  from  among  mankind.  Most  of  the  di^ 
vinities  of  the  ancient  world  are  supposed  to  have  once  been 
men,  and  to  have  been  beholden  for  their  apotheosis  to  tb? 
admiration  and  affection  of  the  people.  The  real  history 
of  their  adventures,  corrupted  by  tradition,  and  elevated  bj 
the  marvellous,  became  a  plentiful  source  of  fisible ;  espe- 
cially in  passing  through  the  hands  of  poets,  allegorists,  an^ 
priests,  who  successively  improved  upon  the  wonder  and 
astonishment  of  the  ignorant  multitude. 

Painters  too,  and  sculptors,  came  in  for  their  share  of 

^  Hesiod.  &  Flut  in  nta  Pelop.  Iliad,  zi^.  257. 


profit  in  the  sacred  tnystcric§i  snci  fumisliing  men  wiih 
sensible  representations  oftheir  divinities,  nhom  ibcy  ctoth- 
cd  in  human  figures,  gave  great  increase  to  tbe  public  de- 
votion, and  determined  its  object.  It  K-as  probably  for  want 
ofthe^e  arls  in  rude  and  barbarous  ages,  that  men  deified 
plants,  animals,  and  even  brute,  unorganized  matter ;  and 
rsther  than  be  without  a  sensible  object  of  worship,  affixed 
divinity  to  such  ungainly  forms.  Could  any  statuary  of 
Syria,  in  early  times,  have  formed  a  just  figure  of  Apollo, 
the  conic  stone,  Heliogabalus,  had  never  become  the  ob- 
ject of  iuch  profound  adoration,  and  been  received  as  a  re- 
prescnutioQ  of  the  solar  deity  *. 

Stilpo  was  banished  by  the  council  of  Areopagus,  for 
affirming  that  the  Minerva  In  the  citadel  was  no  divinity, 
but  the  workmanship  of  Phidias  the  sculptor  ''.  What  de- 
gree of  reason  must  we  expect  In  the  religious  bchef  of  the 
vulgar  in  other  nations,  when  Athenians  and  Areopagites 
could  entertain  such  gross  conceptions? 

These,  tlien,  are  the  general  principles  of  polytheism, 
founded  in  human  nature,  and  little  or  nothing  dependent 
on  caprice  and  accident.  As  the  causes,  which  bestow  hap- 
piness or  misery,  are  in  general  very  little  known  and  very 
uncertain,  our  anxious  concern  endeavours  to  attain  a  de- 
terminate idea  of  them;  and  Bnds  no  belter  expedient  than 
to  represent  them  as  intelligent  voluntary  agents,  hkc  our- 
selves, only  somewhat  superior  in  power  and  wisdom.  The 
limited  influence  of  these  agents,  and  their  great  proximity 
to  human  weakness,  introduce  the  various  distribution  and 


■  Htrodian,  lib.  t,  Jupilcr  Ammon  ■»  repfMented  by  Curtius  (i  •  drily 
of  the  tame  kind,  lib.  iv.  cap.  7.  Tlie  Arsblsni  tnd  PcnmuniiBiu  ndnreil 
alio  ihapeleu  unTonned  stonei  M  their  dciij.  Afnob.  lib-  TJ.  So  much  did 
tlirir  follj  ciceed  thai  of  Iha  Egfftlva, 

*  Diod.  l^acrt.  lib.  iL 
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ditision  of  their  authority,  and  xbifstAy  give  liae  to  alit* 
gory.  The  same  i^nciples  naturally  deify  mortals,  tnperior 
IB  power,  cottrage,  or  nnderstanding,  and  produoe  bcr»- 
worship  s  together  with  fabubus  history  and  mythokgiod 
tradition,  in  all  its  wild  and  unaccountable  formi.  Amd  as 
m  inirisible  spiritual  intelligaioe  is  an  otgecttoonsfiiiedfor 
ttilgar  apprehension,  men  natnraBy  affix  it  to  tone  seosi* 
He  representation ;  such  as  either  the  more  compiciioos 
parts  of  nature,  or  the  statues^  images,  and  pictures,  wUcfa 
a  more  relied  age  forms  of  its  diTinities. 

Almost  all  idolaters,  of  whaterer  age  or  country,  coiiGiir 
in  thes^  general  principles  and  coneepticmi ;  and  even  ths 
particular  lobaracters  and  provinces,  which  they  assign  to 
their  deities,  are  not  extremely  di^Mrent  *.  The  Gnek 
and  Roman  travellers  and  conqueron^  without  mndi  &> 
fienky,  found  their  own  deities. every  where;  and  sud, 
This  is  MsRcuRY,  that  Venus  ;  this  Mar^,  that  Nsptmi; 
by  whatever  title  the  strange  gods  might  be  denominatadi 
The  goddess  Hertha  of  our  Saxon  ancestors  aeams  to  be 
no  other,  according  to  Tacitus  ^,  than  the  Mater  TeOusaf 
the  Romans  i  and  his  conjecture  was  evidently  jort. 

SECT.  VL 

ORIGIK  OF  THEISM  AND  POLYTHEISM. 

The  doctrine  of  one  Supreme  Deity,  the  author  of  na- 
ture, is  very  ancient,  has  spread  itself  over  great  and  popu- 
lous nations,  and  among  them  has  been  embraced  by  all 

•  See  Casar,  of  the  religion  of  the  Gaula,  de  Bello  Gallico^  lib.  xl. 
^  De  Moribus  Genn. 
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rnnka  and  condition!  of  men  :  But  whoever  thinks  that  it 
lias  owed  its  success  to  the  prevalent  force  of  those  invin- 
cible rrasons,  on  which  it  is  undoubtedly  founded,  would 
show  himself  little  actjuaJntod  with  the  ignorance  and  stu- 
pidity of  the  people,  and  their  incurable  prejudices  in  fa- 
vour of  their  particular  superstitions.  Even  at  this  day, 
and  in  Europe,  ask  any  of  the  vulgar,  why  he  believes  in 
an  Omnipotent  Creator  of  the  world,  he  will  never  men- 
tion the  beauty  of  final  causes,  of  wliich  ho  is  wholly  igno- 
rant: He  will  not  hold  out  hh  hand,  and  bid  you  contem- 
pliite  the  supplencsi  and  variety  of  joints  in  his  fingers, 
their  bending  all  one  way,  the  counterpoise  which  they  re- 
ceive from  the  thumb,  the  softness  aiid  fleshy  parts  of  the 
inside  of  his  hand,  with  all  the  other  circumstances  which 
render  that  member  fit  for  the  use  to  which  it  was  destined. 
To  these  he  has  been  long  accustomed  ;  and  he  beholds 
them  with  listlessness  and  unconcern.  He  will  tell  you  of 
the  sudden  and  unexpected  death  of  such- a- one ;  the  fall 
nnd  bruise  of  such  another ;  the  excessive  drought  of  this 
season  ;  the  cold  and  rains  of  another.  The^hc  ascribes 
to  the  immctliatc  operation  of  Providence:  And  such 
events,  as,  with  good  reasoners,  are  the  chief  difficulties  in 
admitting  a  Supreme  Intelligence,  are  with  him  the  sole 
arguments  for  it. 

Many  ihelsls,  even  the  most  zealous  and  refined,  have 
denied  apar/iatlar  Providence,  and  have  asserted,  that  the 
Sovereign  mind,  or  first  principle  of  all  things,  having  Rk- 
ed  general  laws,  by  which  nnture  la  governed,  gives  free 
and  uninterrupted  course  to  these  taws,  and  disturln  not, 
at  every  turn,  the  settled  order  of  events  by  particular  vo- 
litions. From  Uie  beautiful  connection,  say  they,  and  ri- 
gid obecrvnnce  of  established  rules,  we  draw  the  chief  ar- 
gument for  theism  j  and  from  the  same  principles  ate  en- 
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abled  to  ontwer  the  principal  olgections  against  it.    But 
80  little  is  this  understood  by  the  generality  of  manldnd, 
that  wherever  they  observe  any  one  to  ascribe  all  cfvents  to 
natural  causes,  and  to  remove  the  particular  interpoaitibo 
of  a  deity,  they  are  apt  to  suspect  him  of  the  grossest  b 
delity.     A  little  philosophy^  says  Lord  Bacon,  wuttei 
atheists  i  A  great  deal  reconciles  them  to  religion.  For  men^ 
being  taught,  by  superstitious  prejudices,  tolay  the  stress 
on  a  wrong  place;  when  that  fails  them,  and  they  dkoo* 
ver,  by  a  little  reflection,  that  the  course  of  nature  is  rego* 
\fx  and  uniform,  their  whole  faith  totters,  and  fiedls  to  mio. 
But  being  taught,  by  more  reflection,  that  this  very  rego* 
larity  and  uniformity  is  the  strongest  proof  of  design  and 
of  a  Supreme  Intelligence,  they  return  to  that  belief  whkh 
they  had  deserted,  and  they  are  now  able  tp  estaUidi  it 
on  a  firmer  and  more  durable  foundation. 

Convulsions  in  nature,  disorders,  prodigies,  mirades, 
though  the  most  opposite  to  the  plan  of  a  wise  superinten- 
dent, impress  mankind  with  the  strongest  sentiments  of 
religion ;  the  causes  of  events  seeming  then  the  most  un- 
known and  unaccountable.  Madness,  fury,  n^  and  an 
inflamed  imagination,  though  they  sink  men  nearest  to  the 
level  of  beasts,  are,  for  a  like  reason,  often  supposed  to  be 
the  only  dispositions  in  which  we  can  have  any  immediate 
communication  with  the  Deity. 

We  may  conclude,  therefore,  upon  the  whole,  that  since 
the  vulgar,  in  nations  which  have  embraced  the  doctrine 
of  theism,  still  build  it  upon  irrational  and  superstitions 
principles,  they  are  never  led  into  that  opinion  by  any  pro* 
cess  of  argument,  but  by  a  certain  train  of  thinking,  more 
suitable  to  their  genius  and  capacity. 

It  may  readily  happen,  in  an  idolatrous  nation,  that 
though  men  admit  the  existence  of  several  limited  deitieS| 
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^-ct  there  is  some  one  Godi  whom,  iii  a  particular  manner, 
tbcy  make  the  object  of  their  worship  aiiil  adursLion.  They 
may  cither  auppose,  that,  in  ibe  distributiun  of  power  and 
territory  among  the  gods,  their  nation  was  subjected  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  ihul  particular  deity;  or,  reducing  heaven- 
ly  objects  to  the  modol  of  ibings  below,  they  may  repre- 
sent one  god  as  the  prince  or  supreme  magistrate  of  the 
rest,  who,  tbougb  of  the  same  nature,  rules  them  with  an 
authority  like  that  which  an  earthly  sovereign  exercises 
over  his  eubjccta  and  vassals.  Whether  this  god,  there- 
fore, be  considered  as  their  peculiar  patron,  or  ae  the  ge- 
neral sovereign  of  heaven,  bis  votaries  will  endeavour, 
by  every  art,  to  iobinuale  themselves  into  his  favour  ;  and 
supposing  him  to  be  pleased,  hke  themselves,  with  praise 
and  flattery,  there  is  no  eulogy  or  exaggeratiott  which  will 
be  spared  in  their  addresses  to  him.  In  proportion  as 
men's  fears  or  distresses  become  more  urgent,  they  still  in- 
vent now  strains  of  adulation  ;  and  even  he  who  outdoes 
his  predecessor  in  swelling  the  titles  of  his  divinity,  is  sure 
to  be  outdone  by  bis  successor  in  newer  and  more  pompous 
epithets  of  praise.  Thus  tliey  proceed,  tdl  at  last  they  w 
rive  at  inOnity  itself,  beyond  which  there  is  no  farther  pro- 
gress :  And  it  is  welt  if,  in  striving  to  get  farther,  and  to 
represent  a  magnificent  simplicity,  they  run  not  into  inex* 
piicabic  mysterj',  and  destroy  the  intelligent  nature  of  their 
deitj',  on  which  alone  any  rational  worship  or  adoration 
can  he  founded.  \\'hilc  they  confine  ihemsclvei  to  the 
notion  of  a  perfect  being,  the  Creator  of  ihc  world,  they 
coincide,  by  chance,  with  the  principles  of  reason  and  true 
pbiloiophy ;  though  they  are  guided  to  that  notion,  not 
by  reason,  of  which  they  arc  in  a  great  measure  incn|)able, 
btit  by  the  adulation  and  fears  of  the  most  vulgar  super- 
slitioa. 
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We  often  find,  amongst  barbarous  nations,  and  ereo 
sometimes  among  civilizedy  that  when  every  strain  of  flat- 
tery has  been  exhausted  towards  arbitrary  princes,  when 
erery  human  quality  has  been  applauded  to  the  utmost 
their  servile  courtiers  represent  them  at  last  as  real  dirini- 
tiesi  and  point  them  out  to  the  people  as  objecta  of  adoration* 
How  much  more  natural,  therefore,  is  it,  that  a  Hmited 
&Htj9  who  at  first  is  supposed  only  the  immediale  author 
of  the  particular  goods  and  ills  in  Kfe,  should  in  the  end 
be  represented  as  sovereign  maker  and  modifier  of  the 
universe  i 

Even  where  this  notion  of  a  Supreme  Ddty  is  alreadj 
established,  though  it  ought  naturally  to  lessen  every  odier 
worship,  and  abase  every  object  of  reverence  yet  if  a  na- 
tion has  entertained  the  opinion  of  a  subordinate  titular 
divinity,  saint  or  angel ;  their  addresses  to  that  bdng  gra- 
dually rise  upon  them,  and  encroach  on  the  adoratioii  dae 
to  their  supreme  deity.  The  Virgin  Mary,  ere  Aedud 
by  the  reformation,  had  proceeded  from  bdng  merely  a 
good  woman,  to  usurp  many  attributes  of  the  Ahiigbty : 
God  and  St  Nicholas  go  hand  in  hand  in  aU  the  prayers 
and  petitions  of  the  Muscovites. 

Thus  the  Deity,  who,  from  love,  converted  hims^into 
a  bull,  in  order  to  carry  off  Europe,  and  who,  from  am- 
bition, dethroned  his  father  Saturn,  became  the  Optimus 
Maximus  of  the  heathens.  Thus,  the  God  of  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob,  became  the  supreme  deity  or  Jehovah 
of  the  Jews. 

The  Jacobins,  who  denied  the  immaculate  conceptioo, 
have  ever  been  very  unhappy  in  their  doctrine,  even  though 
political  reasons  have  kept  the  Romish  church  from  con- 
demning it.  The  Cordeliers  have  run  away  with  all  the 
popularity.     But  in  the  fifteenth  century,  as  we  learn  from 
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3ouluaviU!en  *i  an  Italian  Cordelier  maiatained,  that, 
during  the  three  days  when  Christ  wns  interred,  the  hy- 
postatic unioD  was  dissolved,  and  that  his  human  nature 
was  not  a  proper  object  of  adoration  during  that  period. 
Without  the  art  of  divination)  one  might  foretell,  that  so 
gross  and  impious  a  blasphemy  would  not  fail  to  be  ana- 
themstized  by  the  people.  It  was  the  occasion  of  great  in- 
sults on  the  part  of  the  Jacobins,  who  now  got  sonic  re- 
compence  for  their  misfortunes  in  the  war  ^xnit  the  im- 
maculate  conception. 

Rather  than  relinquish  this  propensity  to  adulation,  re- 
ligionists, in  all  ages,  have  involved  themselves  in  the  great- 
est absurdities  and  contradictions. 

Homer,  in  one  passage,  calls  Ocbanus  and  Tethvs  the 
original  parents  of  all  things,  conformably  to  the  eslablish- 
cd  mythology  and  tradhtoD  of  tlie  Greeks :  Yet,  in  other 
passages,  he  couk!  not  forbear  complimenting  Jl'piter,  the 
reigning  deity,  with  that  magnificent  appellation  ;  and  ac- 
cordingly denominates  liim  the  father  of  gods  and  men. 
He  torgeU  that  every  temple,  every  street,  was  full  of  the 
ancestors,  uncles,  brothers,  and  sisters  of  this  Jurixsn, 
who  was  in  reality  nothing  but  an  upstart  parricide  and 
usurper.  Alike  contradiction  is  observable  in  Hesiod; 
and  is  so  macfa  the  less  excusable,  as  his  professed  inten- 
tion was  to  deliver  a  true  gcneulog}'  of  the  godt. 

M'ere  there  a  religion  (and  wc  may  suspect  Mahomc- 
lanism  of  this  inconsintencc),  nliich  sometimes  painted  the 
Deity  in  tlie  most  sublime  coionrs,  as  the  Creator  of  hea- 
ven and  earth  i  sometimes  degraded  him  nearly  to  a  level 
li  human  cxeatures  in  his  powers  and  faculties ;  while  at 

■linme  time  it  ascribed  to  him  Hiitablc  infirmities,  pov 
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tumsy  and  partialities  of  the  moral  kind :  that  religion,  af- 
ter it  was  extinct)  would  also  be  cited  as  an  instance  of 
tliose  contradictions  which  arise  from  the  gross,  vui^ar, 
natural  conceptions  of  mankind,  opposed  to  their  continoal 
propensity  towards  flattery  and  exaggeratioo.  Nothings 
indeed,  would  prove  more  strongly  the  divine  origin  of  any 
religion,  than  to  find  (and  happily  this  is  the  case  with 
Christianity)  that  it  is  free  fix>m  a  contradiction  so  iniddent 
to  human  nature* 


SECT.  VIL 

CONFIRMATION  OF  THIS  DOCTRINE. 

It  appears  certain,  that,  though  the  original  notjcms  of 
the  vulgar  represent  the  Divinity  as  a  limited  bein^  and 
consider  him  only  as  the  particular  cause  of  health  or  sick* 
ness,  plenty  or  want,  prosperity  or  adversity;  yet  when 
more  magnificent  ideas  are  urged  upon  them,  they  esteem 
it  dangerous  to  refuse  their  assent  Will  you  say  that  your 
deity  is  finite  and  bounded  in  his  perfections ;  may  be  over- 
come by  a  greater  force ;  is  subject  to  hnman  paimionis 
pains,  and  infirmities ;  has  a  beginning,  and  may  have  an 
end  ?  This  they  dare  not  afiirm ;  but  thinking  it  safest  to 
comply  with  the  higher  encomiums,  they  endeavour,  by  an 
affected  ravishment  and  devotion,  to  ingratiate  themselves 
with  him.  As  a  confirmation  of  this,  we  may  observe^  that 
the  assent  of  the  vulgar  is,  in  this  case,  merely  verbal,  and 
that  they  are  incapable  of  conceiving  those  sublime  quali- 
ties which  they  seemingly  attribute  to  the  Deity.  Their 
real  idea  of  him,  notwithstanding  their  pompous  language, 
is  still  as  poor  and  frivdous  as  ever. 


That  orijjinal  intcUigcncc,  aay  the  Magians,  who  is  the 
first  principle  of  nil  things,  discovers  himself  immediately 
to  the  miad  and  understanding  alone,  but  has  placed  the 
sun  as  bis  image  in  the  visible  universe  ;  and  when  that 
bright  luminnry  diffuses  its  beams  over  the  earth  and  the 
firmament,  i(  is  a  faint  copy  of  the  glory  which  resides  in 
the  higher  heavens.  If  you  would  escape  the  displeasure 
of  this  Divine  Being,  you  must  be  careful  never  to  set  your 
bare  foot  npun  the  ground,  nor  spit  into  a  fire,  nor  throw 
any  water  upon  it,  even  though  it  were  consuming  a  whole 
city '.  Wiio  can  express  the  perfections  of  Iho  Almighty  ? 
say  the  Mahotnetans.  Even  the  noblest  of  his  works,  if 
compared  to  him,  are  but  dust  and  rubbish.  How  much 
more  must  human  conception  fall  short  of  his  infinite  per- 
fections i'  His  smile  and  favour  render  men  for  ever  hap- 
py ;  and  to  obtain  it  for  yoar  children,  the  best  method  is 
to  cut  ofi'from  them,  while  infants,  a  Jitiie  bit  of  skin,  a- 
bout  half  the  breadth  of  a  farthing.  Take  two  bits  of 
cloth ",  say  the  Roman  Catholia,  about  an  inch  or  an  inch 
and  a  half  square,  join  them  by  the  corners  with  two  strings 
or  pieces  of  tape  about  sixteen  inches  long,  throw  this  over 
your  head,  and  make  one  oi  the  bits  of  cloth  lie  upon  your 
breast,  and  the  other  upon  your  back,  keeping  them  next 
your  skin ;  There  is  not  a^ better  secret  lor  recommending 
youTielf  to  that  Infinite  Being,  who  exists  from  eternity  to 
eternity. 

The  Getes,  commonly  called  immortal,  from  their  ste^ 
dy  belief  of  the  suuFs  immortality,  were  genuine  theists  and 
unitariaus.  They  affirmed  Zamolxis,  their  deity,  to  be  the 
only  true  god  \  and  asserted  the  worship  of  aU  other  na- 
tions to  be  addressed  to  mere  fictions  and  chimeras.     But 
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were  their  religious  principles  any  more  refined  on  a 
«f  these  magnificent  pretensions  ?  Every  fifth  year  they  u- 
criGced  a  human  victim,  whom  they  sent  as  a  messenger  to 
Ibeir  deity,  in  order  to  inform  him  of  iheir  wants  and  ne- 
wisities.  And  when  it  thundered,  they  were  so  prorolied 
tbat,  in  order  to  return  the  defiance,  they  let  fly  ftrro*^  at 
I  llim,  and  declined  not  the  combat  as  unequal.  Such  Rt 
least  is  the  account  which  Herodotus  gives  of  the  Oieisic 
of  the  immortal  Getes  *. 


tXUXAHn  REFLUX  OP  POLYTHEISM  AND  THEU 

It  ia  remarkable,  that  the  [Kinciples  of  rdigioti  | 
kind  of  flux  and  reflux  in  the  human  miod,  and  ti 
bave  a  natural  tendency  tu  rise  from  idolatry  to  iheifin, 
■nd  to  sink  again  from  theism  into  idolatry.  The  ni%ar, 
'  &at  is,  indeed,  all  mankind,  a  few  excepted,  being  igno- 
nnt  and  uuin ^trucled,  never  elevate  their  contemplatum  to 
ttie  heavens,  or  penetrate  by  tlieir  disquisitions  into  the  se- 
cret structure  of  vegetable  or  animal  bodies ;  so  far  as  to 
discover  a  Supreme  Mind  or  Qriginal  Providence,  whidi 
bestowed  order  on  every  part  of  nature.  They  coouder 
these  admirable  works  in  a  more  confined  and  selfish  view; 
and  finding  their  own  happiness  and  misery  to  depend  on 
the  secret  influence  and  unforeseen  concurrence  of  ester- 
Bsl  objects,  ihey  regard,  with  perpetual  attention,  the  ko- 
Int/mn  causei  which  govern  all  these  natural  events,  and 
distribute  pleasure  and  pain,  good  and  ill,  by  their  power- 
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/lit  but  silent  operation.  Tlie  noknown  causes  are  still  a|> 
pealed  to  oti  every  emergency ;  and  in  this  general  appear- 
ance or  confused  image,  are  the  perpetual  objects  of  hu- 
man hopes  and  fears,  wishes  and  apprehensions.  By  de- 
grees, the  active  imagination  uf  men,  uneasy  ia  this  abstract 
conception  of  objects,  about  which  it  is  incessantly  employ- 
ed, begins  to  reader  them  more  particular,  and  to  clothe 
lliem  in  shapes  more  suitable  to  its  natural  comprehension. 
It  represenu  them  to  be  sensible,  intelligent  beings  like  man- 
kind ;  actuated  by  love  and  hatred,  and  flexible  by  gifts 
and  entreaties,  by  prayers  and  sacri6ces.  Hence  the  ori- 
gin of  religion :  And  hence  the  origin  of  idolatry  or  poly- 
tiieiun. 

But  the  same  anxiou*  concern  for  happiness,  which  be- 
gets the  idea  of  these  invisible  intelligent  powers,  allows 
not  mankind  to  remain  long  in  the  first  simple  conception 
of  them  ;  as  powerful  but  limited  beings  ;  masters  of  hu- 
man fate,  but  slaves  to  destiny  and  the  course  of  nature. 
Men's  exaggerated  praises  and  compliments  still  swell  their 
idea  upon  them  ;  and  elevating  their  deities  to  the  utmost 
bounds  of  perfection,  at  last  beget  the  attributes  of  unity 
and  infinity,  simplicity  and  spirituahty.  Such  refined  ideas 
being  somewhat  dispioportioned  to  vulgar  comprehension, 
remain  not  long  in  their  original  purity,  but  require  to  be 
supported  by  the  notion  of  inferior  mediators  or  subordi- 
DAte  agents,  which  interpose  between  mankind  and  their 
supreme  deity.  These  demigods,  or  middle  beings,  par- 
taking more  of  human  nature,  and  being  more  liimihar  to 
us,  become  the  chief  objects  of  devotion,  and  gradually  re- 
call that  idolatry  which  had  been  formerly  banished  by  the 
ardent  prayers  and  panegyrics  of  timorous  and  indigent 
mortals.  But  as  these  idolatrous  religions  fall  every  day 
iiilo  grosser  and  more  vulgar  conception^  they  at  last  dc- 
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«troy  themselves,  and,  by  the  vile  represenUtioDs  whicb 
they  form  of  their  deities,  makethe  tide  turn  again  towardt 
ihcism.    But  so  great  is  the  prop«iaity  in  this  alternate  re- 

I  solution  of  liumati  sentiments  to  return  back  to  idolsUy, 
that  the  ulmofit  precaution  is  not  able  effectDall/  to  pro- 

[  ^ent  it.  And  of  this,  some  theists,  particularly  the  Jews 
Hid  Mahometans,  have  been  sensible ;  as  appears  by  their 
banishing  all  the  arts  of  statuary  and  painting,  and  not  al- 
lowing the  representations,  even  of  human  figures,  to  be 
taken  by  marble  or  colours,  lest  the  common  infirmity  of 
-mankind  ehould  thence  produce  idolatry.  The  feeble  ap- 
prehensions  of  men  cannot  be  satisfied  with  conceiriDg 
their  deity  us  a  pure  spirit  and  perfect  intelligence;  and 
yet  their  natural  terrors  keep  them  from  imputing  to  bim 
the  least  shadow  of  limitation  and  imperfeclion.  They 
fluctuate  between  these  opposite  sentiments.  The  same  in- 
firmity still  drags  them  downwards,  from  an  omnipoteM 
and  spiritual  X)city  to  a  limited  and  corporal  one,  and 
from  a  corporal  and  limited  deity  to  a  statue  or  TisibJe  re- 
preecntation.  The  same  emleavour  at  elevation  stiUpDsbes 
(hem  upwards,  from  the  statue  or  material  image  to  the 
invisible  power,  and  from  the  invisible  power  to  an  infi- 
nitely perfect  Deity,  the  Creator  ond  Sovereign  of  tl 
verse. 

SECT.  IX. 

COMPAHISON  OF  THESE  KEL1G10N8  WITH  REGAI 
PEasECOTION  AND  TOLERATIOH. 

PoLVTMEisM,  or  idolatfous  worship,  being  fbundl 
tin;Iy  in  vulgar  traditions,  is  liable  to  this  great  in< 
encej  that  any  practice  or  opinion,  however  barbarous  or 
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corropteU,  may  be  authorised  by  it ;  and  full  scope  is  gircn 
for  knavery  to  impose  on  credulity,  till  morals  and  huma- 
nity be  expelled  the  religiou§  eysiems  of  mankind.  At  the 
same  time,  idolatry  is  attended  with  this  evident  advantage 
that,  by  Umiting  ihe  powers  and  functions  of  its  deities,  it 
naturally  admits  the  gods  of  other  sccls  and  nnUons  to  a 
share  of  divinity,  and  renders  all  the  various  deities,  as  well 
as  rites,  ceremonies,  or  traditions,  compatible  with  each 
other '.  Theism  la  opposite  both  in  its  advantages  and 
disadvantages.  As  that  system  supposes  one  sole  deity,  the 
perfection  of  reason  and  goodness,  it  should,  if  justly  pro- 
secuted, banish  every  thing  fiivolousi  unreasonable,  or  in- 
human from  religious  worship,  and  set  before  men  the  most 
illustrious  example,  as  well  as  the  most  commanding  mo- 
tives of  justice  and  benevolence.  These  mighiy  advantages 
are  not  indeed  over-balanced  (for  that  is  not  possible},  but 
somewhat  diminished  by  inconveniences  which  arise  from 
the  vice.t  and  prejudices  of  mankind.  While  one  sole  ob- 
ject of  devotion  is  acknowledged,  the  worship  of  other  dei- 
ties is  regarded  as  absurd  and  impious.  Nay,  this  unity 
of  object  seems  naturally  to  require  the  unity  of  faith  and 
ceremonies,  and  furnishes  designing  men  with  a  pretence 
for  representing  ihtir  adversaries  as  profane,  and  the  ol>- 
jccu  of  divine  as  well  as  humnu  vengeance.  For  as  each 
sect  is  positive  (hat  its  own  faith  and  worship  ore  entirely 
acceptable  to  the  Deity,  and  as  no  one  can  conceive  that 
the  same  being  should  be  pleased  with  different  and  oppo- 
site rites  and  principles ;  the  several  sects  full  naturally  in- 
to animosity,  and  mutually  discharge  on  each  other  that 
sacred  zeal  and  rancour,  the  most  furious  and  implacabl* 
-«f  all  human  passions. 
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The  tolerating  spirit  of  idolators,  both  in  ancient  and 
modern  times,  is  very  obvious  to  any  one  who  is  the  I^att 
conrereant  in  the  writings  of  historiims  or  travellers.  ^V'hen 
the  oracle  of  Delphi  was  asked,  what  rites  or  worship  was 
most  acceptable  to  the  gods  >  Those  which  are  iegally  esta- 
blished in  each  city,  replied  the  oracle  *.  Even  priests, 
in  those  ages,  could,  !t  seems,  allow  salvation  to  those  of  a 
difTerent  communiou.  The  Romans  commonly  adopted 
the  gods  of  the  conquered  people  j  and  never  disputed  the 
attributes  of  (hose  local  and  national  deities,  in  whose  ter- 
ritories they  resided.  The  religious  wars  and  persecutions 
of  the  Egyptian  idolators  are  indeed  an  exception  to  this 
rule  s  but  are  accounted  for  by  ancient  authors  from  rea- 
sona  singular  and  remarkable.  DiScrent  species  of  animals 
were  the  deities  of  the  different  sects  among  the  Egyptians ; 
and  the  deities  being  in  continual  war,  engaged  their  vo- 
taries in  the  same  contention.  The  worshippers  of  dc^ 
could  not  long  remain  in  peace  with  the  adorers  of  cats  or 
wolves ''.  But  where  that  reason  took  not  piece,  the  EgyP' 
tian  superstition  was  not  so  incompatible  as  is  caminonly 
imagined ;  since  we  learn  from  Herodotus  ',  that  very 
large  contributions  were  given  by  Amasis  towards  rebaild- 
ing  the  temple  of  Delphi, 

The  intolerance  of  almost  all  religions  which  have  main- 
tained the  unity  of  God,  is  as  remarkable  as  the  contrajy 
principle  of  polytheists.  The  implacable  narrow  spirit  of 
the  Jews  is  well  known.  Mahometnnism  set  out  with  still 
more  bloody  principles  j  and  even  to  this  day,  deals  out 
damnation,  though  not  fire  and  faggot,  to  all  other  sects. 
And  if,  among  Chriiitians,  the  English  and  Dutch  have 
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embraced  the  principles  of  toleration,  this  singularity  lias 
proceeded  from  the  steady  resolution  of  the  civil  magislmie, 
in  opposition  to  the  cuntinual  efforts  of  priests  and  bigots- 

The  disciples  of  Zoroaster  shut  the  doors  of  heaven 
against  all  but  the  Magians  *.  Nothing  could  more  ob- 
struct the  progress  of  the  Persian  conquests,  than  the  furi- 
ous zeal  of  that  nation  against  the  temples  and  images  of 
the  Greeks.  And  after  the  overthrow  of  that  empire,  we 
find  Alexander,  as  a  polytheist,  immediately  re- establishing 
the  worship  of  the  Babylonians,  which  their  former  princes, 
as  monotheisls,  had  carefully  abolished  ''.  Even  the  blind 
and  devoted  attjtcliment  of  that  conqueror  to  the  Greek 
superstition  hindered  not  but  he  himself  sacrificed  accord- 
ing to  the  Babylonish  rites  and  ceremonies  '^. 

So  sociable  is  polytheism,  that  the  utmost  fierceness  and 
antipathy,  which  it  meets  with  in  an  opposite  religion,  is 
scarcely  able  to  disgust  it,  and  keep  it  at  a  distance.  Au- 
gustus praised  extremely  the  reserve  of  his  grandson,  Caius 
Ca?sar,  when  this  latter  prince,  passing  by  Jerusalem, 
deigned  not  to  sacrifice  according  to  the  Jewish  law.  But 
for  what  reason  did  Augustus  so  much  approve  of  this  con- 
duct i  Only  because  that  religion  was  by  the  Pagans  es- 
teemed ignoble  and  barbarous  ^. 

1  may  venture  to  affirm,  tliat  few  corruptions  of  idola- 
try and  polytheism  are  more  pernicious  to  society  than 
this  corruption  of  theism  *,  when  carried  to  the  utmost 
height.  The  human  sacrifices  of  the  Carthaginians,  Mexi- 
cans, and  many  barbarous  nations ',  scarcely  exceed  the 
inquisition  and  persecutions  of  Rome  and  Madrid.     For 
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besides  lh«l  the  effusion  of  Mood  ttny  Mt  be  to  grettt  in 
the  ibrmeir  case  as  in  the  bittelr;  beside^  Ihis^  I  say^  tht 
human  vidtimsi  b&tng  diosen  by  lot,  or  by  some  exterior 
sigttS)  affect  not,  in  so  considerable  a  degree^  the  rest  of 
the  society.  Whereas  virtue,  knowledge,  knfe  of  liberty^ 
Hire  the  qualities  which  tM  down  the  fatal  vengeance  at 
inquisitors,  and,  when  expelled^  leave  Che  society  in  the 
most  shameful  ignoriuice,  corruption,  und  bondage^  The 
illegal  murder  of  one  ntatn  by  a  tyrant  is  more  potiicious 
than  the  death  of  a  thousand  by  pestilence,  fiunine,  or  any 
uttdistinguishing  calamity. 

In  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Aricia  Hear  Rome^  who  ever 
murdered  the  present  priest  was  legally  entitled  to  be  in- 
stalled his  successor  *^  A  very  singular  institution  I  For^ 
however  barbarous  and  bloody  the  common  superstitions 
often  are  to  the  laity,  they  usually  turn  to  the  advantage  of 
the  whole  order. 


SECT.  X. 


WITH  REGAni)  TO  COUTIAGE  OR  ABASEMSHT. 

From  the  comparison  of  theism  and  idolatry,  we  may 
form  some  other  observations,  which  will  also  confirm  the 
vulgar  observation,  that  the  corruption  of  the  best  things 
give  rise  to  the  worst 

Where  the  Deity  is  represented  as  infinitely  superior  to 
mankind,  this  belief,  though  altogether  just,  is  apt,  when 
joined  with  superstitious  terrors,  to  sink  the  human  mind 
into  the  lowest  submission  and  abasement,  and  to  rcpre- 
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sent  ttie  monkish  virtuos  of  mortiricntion,  penance,  liutni- 
lity,  nnd  paesivcBuSuring,  as  the  only  qualities  which  are 
acceptable  to  him.  liut  where  the  gods  are  conceived  to 
be  only  a  little  superior  to  mankind,  and  to  have  been, 
many  of  them,  advanced  from  that  inferior  rank,  we  are 
more  at  our  ease  in  our  addresses  to  ihcin,  and  may  even, 
without  profaneness,  aspire  sometimes  to  a  rivalship  and 
emulation  of  them.  Hence  activity,  spirit,  courage,  niag- 
nanimity,  love  of  liberty,  and  all  the  virtues  which  aggran- 
dize a  people. 

The  heroea  in  Paganism  correspond  exactly  to  the  aainta 
in  Popery  and  holy  dervises  in  Mahometanism.  The 
place  of  HEncDi-ES,  Theseus,  Hectoh,  Romulus,  is  now 
supplied  by  Dominic,  Francir,  Anthony,  and  Bene- 
dict. Instead  of  the  destruction  of  monsters,  the  subdu- 
ing of  tyrants,  the  defence  of  our  native  country  -,  whip- 
pings and  fastings,  cowardice  end  humility,  abject  submis- 
sion and  slavish  obedience,  are  become  the  means  of  ob- 
taining celestial  honours  among  mankind. 

One  great  incitement  to  the  pious  Alexander  in  hi«  war- 
like expeditions,  was  his  rivalship  of  Hercules  and  Bac- 
chui,  whom  he  justly  pretended  to  have  excelled'".  Bia- 
sidas,  that  generous  and  noble  Spartan,  after  falling  in 
battle,  had  heroic  honours  paid  him  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Amphipolis,  whose  defence  he  had  cmhruced  ''■  And,  in 
general,  all  founders  of  states  and  colonies  among  the 
Greeks  were  raised  to  this  inferior  rank  of  divinity,  by 
those  who  reaped  the  benefit  of  tlieir  labours. 

This  gave  rise  to  the  observation  of  Machiavcl'',  that 
the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion,  meaning  the  Catho- 
lic (lor  he  knew  no  other),  which  recommend  only  passive 
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courage  and  aiifferiiig»  bad  subdued  ibe  fipirit  of  mankindy 
and  bad  fitted  tbem  (ok  slavery  and  subjection  ;.  an  ob- 
servation wbich  would  certainly  be  just^  were  tbere  not 
many  other  circumstances  in  buokan  society  wbich  control 
the  genius  and  character  of  a  religion. 
,  Brasidas  seized  a  mousCt  and,  being  bit  by  iti  let  it  go^ 
I%ere  is  nothing  so  contemptible^  said  he,  but  mbat  may  be 
safe^  if  it  has  but  courage  to  defend  itself^.  Bellarmine  pa- 
tiently and  humbly  allowed  the  fleas  and  other  odious  ver- 
min to  prey  upon  him.  We  shall  have  heaven^  said  he^  to 
reward  us  for  our  sufferings :  But  these  poor  creatures  have 
nothing  but  the  enjqymetit  of  the  present  life  ^.  Sttcb|differ- 
«ice  is  there  between  the  n)|ixims  of  a  Greek  hero  and  a 
Catholic  saint. 


SECT-  XI. 

WITH  REGARD  TO  REASON  OR  ABSURDITT". 

Here  is  another  observation  to  the  same  purpose^  and 
a  new  proof  that  the  corruption  of  the  best  things  beget& 
the  worst  If  we  examine,  without  prejudice,  the  ancient 
heathen  mythology,  as  contained  in  the  poets,  we  shall  not 
discover  in  it  any  such  monstrous  absurdity  as  we  may  at 
first  be  apt  to  apprehend.  Where  is  the  difficulty  in  c<mi- 
ceiving,  that  the  same  powers  or  principles,  whatever  they 
were,  which  formed  this  visible  world,  men  and  animals, 
produced  also  a  species  of  intelligent  creatures,,  of  more  re- 
fined substance  and  greater  authority  than  the  rest?  That 
these  creatures  may  be  capricious,  revengeful,  passionate, 
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voluptuous,  is  easily  conceived ;  nor  is  any  circumstance 
more  upt,  among  ourselves,  to  engender  such  vices,  than 
the  licence  ofabsulute  authority.  And,  in  short,  thewboJe 
mythoiogical  system  is  so  natural,  that,  in  the  vast  variety 
of  planets  and  worlds,  contained  in  this  universe,  it  seems 
more  than  probable  that,  somewhere  or  other,  it  is  really 
carried  into  execution. 

The  chief  objection  to  it  with  r^ard  to  this  planet  is, 
that  it  is  not  uscertaineil  by  any  just  reason  or  authority. 
The  ancient  tradition,  insisted  on  by  heathen  priests  and 
tlicologcrs,  is  but  a  weak  foundation  ;  and  transmitted  also 
such  a  number  of  contradictory  reports,  supported  all  of 
tliem  by  equal  authority,  that  it  became  absolutely  impo»- 
kible  to  lix  a  preference  amongst  them.  A  few  volumes, 
therefore,  must  contain  all  the  poleraicul  writings  of  Pagan 
priests:  And  their  whole  theology  must  consist  more  of 
traditional  stories  and  superstitious  practices  than  of  phi- 
losophical argument  and  controversy. 

But  where  theism  forms  the  fundamental  principle  of 
any  popular  religion,  that  tenet  is  so  conformable  to  sound 
reason,  thut  philosophy  is  apt  to  incorporate  itself  with 
such  a  system  of  theology.  And  if  the  other  dogmas  of 
that  system  be  contained  in  a  sacred  book,  such  as  the  Al- 
coran, or  be  determined  by  any  visible  aittlioiity,  like  that 
of  the  Roman  ])onti0',  speculative  rea«oners  nntuially  car- 
ry on  their  a-<iscnt,  and  embrace  a  theory,  which  has  been 
instilled  into  them  by  their  earliest  education,  and  whtcU 
also  possesses  some  degree  of  consistence  and  uniformity. 
But  as  these  appearances  are  sure,  all  of  them,  to  prove 
deceitful,  philosophy  will  soon  find  herself  very  unequally 
yoked  with  her  new  associate ;  and  instead  of  regulating 
each  principle,  as  they  advance  together,  she  is  at  every 
turn  perverted  to  serve  the  purposes  of  superstition.     For 
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besides  the  unavoidable  lncohcr(<nc«s,  which  mugt  be  recon* 
cileil  and  adjusted,  one  may  eaicly  nffirm,  that  all  popular 
theology,  especially  the  scholastic,  has  a  kind  of  appetite 
for  absurdity  and  contradiction.  If  that  theology  went  not 
beyond  reason  and  common  sonse,  her  doctrines  would  ap- 
pear too  easy  and  familiar.  Amazement  mu»t  of  necessity 
be  raised :  Mystery  affected  :  Darkness  and  obscurity 
sought  al\cr :  And  a  foundation  of  merit  afforded  to  the 
devout  votaries,  who  desire  an  opportunity  of  subduing 
their  rebellious  reason,  by  the  belief  of  the  most  nnintetli- 
giblc  sophisms. 

Ecclesiastical  history  sufficiently  con&rms  these  reflec- 
tions. When  A  controverijy  is  started,  some  people  always 
pretend  with  certainty  to  foretell  the  issue.  Whichever  opi- 
nion, say  they,  is  most  contrary  to  plain  sense,  is  sure  to 
prevail ;  even  where  the  general  interest  of  the  system  re- 
quires not  that  decision.  Though  the  reproach  of  heresy 
may,  for  some  time,  be  bandied  about  among  the  dispu- 
tants, it  always  rests  at  last  on  the  side  of  reason.  Any 
one,  it  is  pretended,  that  has  but  learning  enough  of  this 
kind  to  know  the  definition  of  Ahian,  Pelaoian,  Eras- 

TIAN,    SoCiNIAN,     SaBELLIAN,    KutYCHIAN,    NeSTORIAN, 

MosoTHEi.iTE,  &c.  not  lo  mention  Pkotestant,  whose 
fate  is  yet  uncertain,  will  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of  this 
observation.  It  is  thus  n  system  becomes  more  absurd  m 
the  end,  merely  from  its  being  reasonable  and  philosophi- 
cal  in  the  beginning. 

To  oppose  the  torrent  of  scholastic  religion  by  such 
feeble  maxims  as  these,  that  it  is  impoistbU  for  the  same 
tkitiii  to  be  and  not  to  be,  that  the  w/iolv  is  greater  than  a 
part,  that  i'.co  and  three  make  ^ve,  is  pretending  to  stop 
the  ocean  with  a  bulrush.  Will  you  set  up  profane  rea- 
son against  sacred   mystery  ?    No   punishment   is   great 
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enough  for  your  impietj'.  And  ihesame  fires,  which  were 
kindled  for  heretics,  will  serve  also  for  ihe  destruction  of 
philoMphers. 


\flTII  REQAnU  TO  OOCRT  OR  COKVICTION. 


We  meet  every  dny  with  people  so  sceptical  with  regard 
to  history,  that  they  assert  it  impossible  for  any  nation  ever 
to  believe  such  absurd  principles  as  those  of  Greek  and 
Egyptian  paganism  ;  and  at  the  same  time  so  dogmntical 
with  regard  to  religion,  that  they  think  the  same  absurdi* 
lies  are  to  be  found  in  no  other  communion.  Cambyses 
entertained  like  prejudices  5  and  very  impiously  ridiculed, 
and  even  wounded,  Apis,  the  great  g€Kl  of  the  Egyptians, 
who  appeared  to  his  profane  senses  nothing  but  a  large 
spotted  bull.  But  Herodotus  judiciously  ascribes  diia  sal- 
ly of  passion  to  a  real  madness  or  disorder  of  the  brain: 
Otherwise,  says  the  historian,  he  never  would  have  openly 
affronted  any  established  worship  :  For  on  that  head, 
continues  be,  every  nation  arc  best  satisfied  with  their 
own,  and  think  they  haw  the  advantage  over  every  other 
nation. 

It  must  be  allowed  that  the  Roman  Catholics  are  a  rery 
learned  sect ;  and  (hut  no  one  communion,  but  that  of  the 
church  of  England,  can  dispute  their  being  the  roost  learn- 
if  alt  the  Christian  churches  :  Yet  Averrocs,  the  famous 

rabion,  who,  no  doubt,  had  heard  of  the  Egyptian  super- 
itttions,  declares,  that  of  all  religions,  the  moEt  absurd  and 

msensical  ts  that,  whose  votaries  eat,  a(ler  having  crcat- 

,  their  deity. 
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I  believe,  indeed,  that  there  is  no  tenet  in  all  pftganism 
which  would  give  so  fair  a  scope  to  ridicule  aa  this  of  the 
real  presence ,-  for  it  is  bo  absurd,  that  it  eludes  the  force 
of  ail  argument.  There  are  even  some  pleasant  stories  of 
ihat  kind,  which,  though  somewhat  profane,  are  common- 
ly told  by  tlie  Catholics  themselves.  One  day  a  priest,  it 
is  said,  gave  inadvertently,  instead  of  the  sacrament,  a 
counler,  which  had  by  accident  fallen  among  the  holy  wa- 
fers. The  communicant  waited  patiently  for  some  time, 
expecting  that  it  would  dUeolve  on  his  tongue:  Bat  find- 
ing that  it  still  remnincd  entire,  he  took  it  off.  /  xoish,  cried 
lie  to  the  priest,  yon  have  not  committed  some  mistake :  I 
a/s/j  you  have  not  given  me  God  the  Fatha-  :  He  is  so  hard 
and  Imigh  there  is  no  satalUfdiing  him. 

A  famous  general,  at  that  time  in  the  Muscovite  service, 
having  come  to  Paris  for  the  recovery  of  his  wounds, 
brought  along  with  him  a  young  Turk  whom  he  had  taken 
prisoner.  Some  of  the  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne,  (who  are 
altogether  as  positive  as  the  derviscs  of  Canstantinople), 
thinking  it  n  pity  that  the  poor  Turk  should  be  damned 
for  want  of  instruction,  solicited  Mustnpha  very  bard  to 
turn  Christian,  and  promised  him,  for  his  encouragement, 
plenty  of  good  wine  in  this  world,  and  paradise  in  the  next. 
'l"liese  allurements  were  too  powerful  to  be  resisted ;  and 
therefore,  having  been  well  instructed  and  catechised,  he 
at  lost  agreed  to  receive  the  sacraments  of  baptism  and  the 
Lord's  supper. 

The  priest,  however,  to  make  every  thing  sure  and  so- 
lid, stiii  continued  his  instructions,  and  began  the  next  day 
with  the  usual  question,  Hu^  matit/  gods  arc  there  ?  liioiit 
al  all,  replies  Benedict,  for  that  was  his  new  name.  HtAC  ! 
none  at  all !  cries  the  priest.  I'o  be  sure,  said  the  honest  , 
proselyte.  You  have  told  me  all  along  that  there  is  but  one 
God;  And  yesterdatf  I  ate  him. 
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Such  arc  the  doctrines  of  our  brethren  the  Catholics. 
But  to  these  doctrines  we  tire  so  itccustomed)  thftt  we  never 
wonder  at  tltenit  though,  in  a  luturc  age,  it  will  proba- 
bly become  diffictilt  to  persuade  some  notionS)  that  any  hu- 
man, two-legged  creature  could  ever  embrace  such  prin- 
ciples. And  it  is  a  thousand  to  one,  but  these  nations 
themselves  shrill  have  something  full  as  absurd  in  their  own 
creed,  to  which  they  will  give  a  most  imphcit  and  most  re- 
ligious assent. 

1  lodged  once  at  Paris  in  the  same  hotel  with  an  ambas- 
sador from  Tunis,  who,  having  passed  some  years  at  Lon< 
don,  was  returning  home  that  way.  One  day  I  observed 
his  Moorish  excellency  diverting  himself  under  the  porch, 
with  surveying  the  splendid  ctjuipages  that  drove  along ; 
when  there  chanced  to  pass  that  way  some  Capucin  friarS) 
who  had  never  seen  a  Turk,  ns  he,  on  his  part,  though  ac- 
customed to  the  European  dreuses,  had  never  seen  the 
grotesque  figure  of  a  Capucm  :  And  there  is  no  cxpress- 
iug  the  mutual  admiration  with  which  they  inspired  each 
other.  Had  the  chaplain  of  the  embassy  entered  into  a 
dispute  with  these  Franciscans,  their  reciprocal  surprise 
Lad  been  of  the  ssmc  nature.  TIius  all  mankind  stund 
staring  at  one  another  ;  and  there  is  no  beating  it  into 
their  heads,  that  the  turban  of  tlie  African  is  not  Just  aa 
good  or  as  bad  a  fashion  as  the  cowl  of  the  European, — 
He  is  a  very  honest  man,  said  the  prince  of  Sallce,  speaking 
of  de  Ruyler,  //  is  a  jiittf  Ac  leerc  a  Chritlian. 

I{ow  can  you  worship  leeks  and  onions;  we  shall  sup- 
pose a,  Sorbonnist  to  say  to  a  priest  of  Saia.  If  we  wor- 
ship tliem,  replies  the  lalter ;  at  least,  we  do  not,  at  the 
same  time,  eat  thtm.  But  what  strange  objects  of  adora- 
tion arc  cats  and  monkeys  ^  says  the  learned  doctor.  They 
are  at  least  as  good  as  the  relics  or  rotten  bones  of  mar- 
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tjrtp  answers  bU  no  less  learned  antagcmist.  Are  you  not 
mady  insists  tho  Catbolic^  to  cut  one  another's  throat  about 
the  preference  of  a  cabbage  or  a  cucumber?  Yes,  says  the 
p^jan  I  I  allow  it,  if  you  will  oon&ss,  that  those  are  still 
aaadder,  who  fight  about  the  preference  among  vdumes  a£ 
sophistry,  ten  thousand  of  which  are  not  equal  in  value  to 
one  cabbage  or  cucumber  \ 

Every  bystander  will  essily  judge  (but  unfortunately  the 
bystanders  are  few,)  that  if  nothing  were  requisite  to  esta- 
blish any  popular  system,  by  exposing  the  absurdities  of 
other  systems,  every  votary  of  every  superstition  could  give 
a  sufficient  reason  for  his  blind  and  bigotted  attachment  to 
the  principles  in  which  he  has  been  educated*  But  with* 
out  so  extensive  a  knowledge  on  which  to  ground  this  as* 
surance  (and  perhaps  better  without  it,)  there  is  not  want^ 
11^  a  sufficient  stock  of  religious  zeal  and  faith  among  man- 
kind* Diodorus  Siculus  ^  gives  a  remarkable  instance  to 
this  purpose,  of  which  he  was  himself  an  ey^^ritness. 
While  Egypt  lay  under  the  greatest  terror  of  the  RomaD 
name,  a  legionary  soldier  having  inadvertently  been  guilty 
of  the  sacrilegious  impiety  of  killing  a  cat,  the  whole  peo- 
ple rose  upon  him  with  the  utmost  fury;  andalltbeeflbrts 
of  the  prince  were  not  able  to  save  him*  The  senate  and 
people  of  Rome,  I  am  persuaded,  would  not  then  have  been 
so  delicate  with  regard  to  their  national  deities.  Thqr. 
v^ry  frankly,  a  little  after  that  time,  voted  Augustus  a  place 
in  the  celestial  mansions ;  and  would  have  dethroned  every 
god  in  heaven  for  hi»  sake,  had  bo  seemed  to  desire  it. 
Presens  dhus  habebitur  Augfisius^  says  Horace.  That  is  a 
very  important  point :    And  in  other  natiope  and  other 
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ages,  the  ume  circumstance  hoe  not  been  deemed  altoge- 
ther intlifTerent  *. 

Notwithstanding  the  tanctity  of  our  holy  rcligicHi,  says 
Tuiiy\  no  crime  is  more  common  with  ua  than  sacrilege: 
But  was  it  ever  htard  of»  that  an  Egyptian  violated  the 
temple  of  a  cat,  an  ibis,  or  a  crocodik>  i*  There  is  no  tor- 
ture an  li^ptian  would  not  undergo,  says  the  same  au- 
thor in  another  place  ^,  rather  tlian  injure  an  ibis,  an  aspic, 
a  cat,  a  dog,  or  a  crocodile.  Thus  it  is  strictly  true  what 
Dryden  observes, 

"  Or«!iRUo*eT  dt««nl  their  godhead  he, 
"  Slock,  slone,  or  other  bomelf  pedigree, 
"  la  bit  dcfcDca  hi*  wnuiu  uv  u  bold, 
"  As  if  he  bad  been  bom  of  bealen  gold." 

Xuy,  the  bnser  the  materials  are,  of  which  the  divinity  is 
composed,  the  greater  devotion  is  he  likely  to  excite  in  the 
breasts  of  his  deluded  votaries.  They  exult  in  their  shame, 
and  make  a  merit  with  thctrdeily,  in  braving,  for  his  sake^ 
all  the  ridicule  and  contumely  of  his  enemies.  Ten  thou- 
sand Crusaders  enlist  themselves  under  the  holy  banners  ; 
and  even  openly  triumph  in  those  parts  of  their  religion, 
which  their  adversartca  regard  as  the  most  reproachful. 

There  occurs,  I  own,  &  difficulty  in  the  Egyptian  system 
of  theology  ;  as,  indeed,  few  systems  of  that  kind  are  en- 
tirely free  from  diEBculties.     It  is  evident,  from  tlieir  me- 

*  VbenLoui*  XIV.  look  on  Mnuelf  the  pnMwiIim  of  lfa«  JenilH*  Call«gf 
sf  OeniHxit,  tbe  Hciet;  ordmd  the  king'i  umi  W  be  put  up  over  ttap  gate> 
aiid  louk  down  the  crou,  ill  order  lu  miike  «ra]t  (bi  it;  which  giTV  occuion 
M  Ihp  fotlomng  epigrnm  ■- 

Suiluiit  liinc  CHiuri,  poduibiue  insignia  Ragu : 
Impia  gcna,  aliuin  newit  hsbcr*  Deutn. 
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tbod  of  propagation,  that  a  couple  of  cats,  in  filly  yeaM^ 
would  stock  a  whole  kingdom ;  and  if  that  religious  vene- 
ration  were  still  paid  them,  it  would,  in  twenty  more,  not 
only  be  easier  in  ^ypt  to  find  a  god  than  a  man,  wfaicfa 
Petronius  says  was  the  case  in  some  parts  of  Italy ;  but  the 
gods  must  at  last  entirely  starve  the  men,  and  leave  them- 
selves neither  priests  nor  votaries  remaining.  It  is  proba- 
ble, therefore,  that  this  wise  nation,  the  moat  celebrated  in 
antiquity  for  prudence  and  sound  policy,  foreseeing  such 
dangerous  consequences,  reserved  all  their  worship  for  the 
full-grown  divinities,  and  used  the  freedom  to  drown  the 
holy  spawn  or  Kttle  sucking  gods,  without  any  scruple  or 
remorse.  And  thus  the  practice  of  warping  the  tenets  of  re- 
ligion, in  order  to  serve  temporal  interests,  is  not,  by  any 
means,  to  be  regarded  as  an  invention  of  these  later  ages. 

The  learned  philosophical  Varro,  discoursing  of  reli- 
gion, pretends  not  to  deliver  any  thing  beyond  probabili- 
ties and  appearances :  Such  was  his  good  sense  and  mop 
deration !  But  the  passionate,  the  zealous  Augustin,  in- 
sults the  noble  Roman  on  bis  scepticism  and  reserve,  and 
professes  the  most  thorough  belief  and  assurMoe*.  Ahea;- 
then  poet,  however,  contemporary  with  the  aaintf  absurd- 
ly esteems  the  religious  system  of  the  latter  so  Uise,  that 
even  the  credulity  of  children,  he  says,  could  not  engage 
them  to  believe  it  ^» 

It  is  strange,  when  mistakes  are  so  common^  to  find 
every  one  positive  and  dogmatical ;  and  that  the  zeal  <^- 
ten  rises  in  proportion  to  the  error.  Maoerunt^  saya  Spar- 
tian,  et  ea  tempestatCf  Judai  bettum  quod  vetabantur  miUi^ 
lore  genitalia  c. 

•  De  ciTltate  Dei,  I  iii.  c  17. 

^  CliaaiS  Rutmi  Numitianl  iter,  Ub.  L  L  986. 

*  In  ?lts  Adriani. 
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If  ever  there  was  a  nation  or  a  time,  in  which  the  pu- 
blic religion  lost  all  nuthority  over  mankind,  we  mi^ht  ex- 
pect, that  in6delity  in  Rome,  during  the  Ciceronian  age, 
would  openly  liave  erected  its  throne,  and  that  Cicero  him- 
5elf,  in  every  speech  and  actkin,  would  huvc  been  its  most 
declared  abctlor.  But  it  appear^,  that,  whatever  sceptical 
liberties  that  greet  man  might  take  in  his  writings  or  in 
.  philosophical  comeTBation,  he  yet  avoided,  in  the  com- 
mon conduct  of  life,  the  impulatlon  ol' deism  and  profnne- 
ncss.  Even  in  bis  own  family,  and  to  his  wife  Tcrentia, 
whom  he  highly  trusted,  he  was  willing  to  appeal  a  devout 
relifrionisti  and  there  rtmaina  a  loiter,  addrt^sed  to  her, 
in  which  he  seriously  desires  her  to  oficr  tiacrificc  to  Apol- 
lo and  iEsculapiua,  in  gratitude  for  the  rccovei^  of  his 
health '. 

Pompey's  devotion  was  much  more  siacerc:  Id  all  his 
conduct,  during  the  civil  wars,  he  paid  a  great  regard  to 
auguries,  dreams,  and  prophecies".  Auguktus  was  taint- 
ed with  superstition  of  every  kind.  As  it  is  reported  of 
Milton,  that  his  poetical  genius  never  flowed  wUh  cese  and 
abundance  in  the  spring ;  so  Augustus  observed,  that  bis 
own  genius  ibr  dreaming  never  was  so  perfect  during  that 
season,  nor  was  so  much  to  be  relied  ou,  as  during  the 
rest  of  the  year.  That  great  and  able  emperor  was  also 
extremely  uneasy,  when  he  happened  to  change  his  shoes, 
and  put  the  right  foot  (.hoe  on  the  left  foot '.  In  short,  it 
cannot  be  doubted,  but  the  votaries  of  the  established  su- 
perstition of  anllquity  were  as  numerous  in  every  state,  as 
tliuse  of  the  modern  religion  are  at  present.  Ita  iuHucnce 
mu  as  universal,  though  it  was  not  so  great.     As  many 


1.  Au(.  cup.  90, 9).  9'^ 


^  Cicero  dc  Difia,  lib.  ii 
nitt.  lib.  ii,  Mp.  T. 
2r 
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people  gtfve  tbeir  assent  to  it,  though  that  assent  was  not 
seemingly  so  strong,  precise,  and  affirmative. 

We  may  observe,  that,  notwithstanding  the  dogmatical 
imperious  style  of  all  superstition,  the  conviction  of  the  r»> 
ligionists,  in  all  ages,  is  more  aflGscted  than  real,  and  scarce- 
hf  ever  approaches,  in  any  degree,  to  that  Bciid  belief  and 
persuasion,  which  governs  ns  in  the  common  affiuraof  lifew 
Men  dare  not  avow,  even  to  their  own  hearts,  the  doubts 
which  they  entertain  on  such  subjects :  They  make  a  me-> 
rit  of  implicit  faith;  and  disguise  to  themselves  tbeir  real 
infidelity,  by  the  strongest  asseverations  and  most  positive 
bigotry.  But  nature  is  too  hard  for  all  their  endeavour^ 
and  suffers  not  the  obscure,  glimmering  light,  a£R>rded  ia 
those  shadowy  regions,  to  equal  the  strong  impressions 
made  by  common  sense  and  by  experience.  The  usual 
course  of  men's  conduct  belies  their  words,  and  shows»  that 
their  assent  in  these  matters  is  some  unaccountable  op&n^ 
tion  of  the  mind  between  disbelief  and  conviction^  but  ap- 
proaching much  nearer  to  the  former  than  to  the  latter. 

Since,  therefore,  the  mind  of  man  appears  of  so  loose 
and  unsteady  a  texture,  that,  even  at  present,  when  so  ma- 
ny persons  find  an  interest  in  continually  employing  on  it 
the  chissel  and  the  hammer,  yet  are  they  not  able  to  engrave 
theological  tenets  with  any  lasting  impression,  how  much 
more  must  this  have  been  the  case  in  ancient  times,  when  the 
retainers  to  the  holy  function  were  so  much  fewer  in  com- 
parison ?  No  wonder  that  the  appearances  were  then  very 
inconsistent,  and  that  men,  on  some  occasjmis,  might  seem 
determined  infidels,  and  enemies  to  the  established  religiody 
without  being  so  in  reality ;  or  at  least,  without  knowiag 
their  own  minds  in  that  particular. 

Another  cause,  which  rendered  the  ancient  religions 
much  looser  than  the  modem,  is,  diat  the  f(»rmer  were  trar 
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dilioiial  and  the  latter  arc  scriptural .-  and  the  trndltiuQ  in 
the  former  was  compleXi  contradictory,  and,  on  many  oc- 
casions, doubtful ;  so  thnt  it  could  not  pussibly  be  reduced 
to  any  standard  and  canon,  or  nffurd  any  dcierminate  ar- 
ticles of  faith.  The  stories  of  the  gods  were  numberless 
like  the  popish  legends  \  and  though  every  one,  almost, 
believed  a  part  of  these  stories,  j'ct  no  one  could  believe  or 
know  ilie  whole :  While,  at  the  same  time,  all  must  have 
acknowledged  that  no  unc  part  slood  on  a  better  founda- 
tion than  tlie  rest.  The  traditions  of  different  cities  and 
nations  were  also,  on  many  occasions,  directly  opposite ; 
and  no  reason  conld  be  assigned  for  preferring  one  to  the 
otheo  And  as  there  was  an  infinite  number  of  stories,  with 
regard  to  which  tradition  was  nowise  positive,  the  grada- 
tion was  insensible,  from  the  most  fundamental  articles  of 
faith,  to  tliosc  loose  and  precarious  fictions.  The  pagan 
religion,  therefore,  seemed  to  vanish  like  a  cloud,  when- 
ever one  approached  to  it,  and  examined  it  piecemeal.  It 
could  never  be  ascertained  by  any  fixed  dogmas  and  prin- 
ciples. And  though  this  did  not  convert  the  generality  of 
mankind  from  so  absurd  a  faith  j  for  when  wilt  the  people 
be  reasonable  ?  yet  it  made  them  faulter  and  hesitate  more 
in  maintaining  their  principles,  and  was  even  npt  to  pro- 
duce, in  certain  disposilions  of  mind,  some  practices  and 
opinions  which  had  the  appearance  of  determined  infide- 
lily. 

To  which  we  may  add,  that  the  rabies  of  the  pagan  re- 
Itgion  were,  of  themselves,  light,  easy,  and  familiar;  wiih- 
ont  devils,  or  seas  of  brimstone,  or  any  object  that  could 
much  terrify  the  imagination.  Who  could  forbear  smi- 
ling, when  he  thought  of  the  loves  of  Mars  and  Vrkl's,  or 
ihc  amorous  frolics  of  Jupitck  and  Pas  ?  In  this  respect, 
it  was  a  true  poetical  religion ;  if  it  bad  not  rather  too 
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much  levity  for  the  graver  kinds  of  poetrjr*  We  find  that 
it  has  been  adopted  by  modem  bards ;  nor  have  these  talk- 
ed with  prr^ater  freedom  and  irreverence  of  the  gods,  whom 
they  regarded  as  fictions,  than  the  ancients  did  of  the  real 
objects  of  their  devotion. 

The  inference  is  by  no  means  jast,  that,  because  a  sys- 
tem of  religion  has  made  no  deep  impression  on  the  minds 
of  a  people,  it  must  therefore  have  been  positively  rejected 
by  all  men  of  common  sense,  and  that  opposite  principles, 
in  hpite  of  the  prejudices  of  education,  were  generally  es- 
tablished by  argument  and  reasoning.  I  know  not  but  a 
contrary  inference  may  be  more  probable*  The  leas  im- 
portunate and  assuming  any  species  of  superstition  a{^pean, 
the  less  will  it  provoke  men's  spleen  and  indignation,  or 
engage  them  into  inquiries  concerning  its  foundation  and 
origin.  This  in  the  mean  time  is  obvious,  that  the  empire 
of  all  religious  faith  over  the  understanding  is  wavering  and 
uncertain,  subject  to  every  variety  of  humour,  and  depen- 
dent on  the  present  incidents  which  strike  the  imagination. 
The  difiPereoce  is  only  in  the  degrees.  An  andent  will 
place  a  stroke  of  impiety  and  one  of  superstition  alternate- 
ly, throughout  a  whole  discourse  *  :  A  modern  ottsa  thinks 
in  the  same  way,  though  he  may  be  more  guarded  in  his 
expression. 

*  Witness  this  renuukable  passage  of  Tacitus;  *<  PrsBier  muhiplices  le- 
'*  rum,  humanarum  casus,  coelo  terraque  prodigia,  et  fulminum  monitus*  et 
**  futurorifm  praraagia,  l«ta,  tristia,  ambigua,  manifesta.  Nee  enim  unquam 
**  atrocioribus  populi  Romani  c)adibus,  magisque  justis  judiciis  approbatum 
<*  est,  non  esse  cune  Diis  securitatem  nostram,  esse  ultionem/*  Hist.  lib.  i. 
Augustus's  quarrel  with  Neptune  is  an  instance  of  the  same  kind.  Had  not 
the  emperor  believed  Neptune  to  be  a  real  being,  and  to  have  dominion  ctnr 
the  sea,  where  had  been  the  foundation  of  his  anger  ?  And  if  he  believed  it, 
what  madness  to  provoke  still  farther  that  deity  ?  The  same  observation  may 
be  made  upon  QuintiUan*8  exclamation  on  account  of  the  death  of  his  diiU 
dren,  lib.  tL  Praef. 
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uciaii  tells  ua  expresely ',  that  whoever  believed  not 
the  most  ridiculous  fables  of  paganism  was  <Ieenied  by  the 
people  profane  and  impious.  To  what  purpose,  indeed, 
would  that  agreeable  author  have  employed  the  whole  force 
of  bi«  wit  and  satire  agaimt  the  national  reii^on,  Iisd  not 
that  religion  been  generally  believed  by  lin  countrymen 
and  contemporaries? 

Livy  i>  acknowledges  as  frankly,  ns  any  divine  would  at 
present,  the  common  incredulity  of  his  age;  but  then  he 
condctnns  it  as  severely.  And  who  can  imagine,  that  a  na^ 
lional  superstition,  which  could  delude  so  ingenious  a  man, 
would  not  also  impose  on  the  generality  of  the  people? 

The  Stoics  bestowed  many  magnificent  and  even  impious 
epithets  on  their  sage;  that  he  alone  was  rich,  free,  a  king, 
and  equal  to  the  immortal  gods.  They  forgot  to  add,  that 
he  was  not  superior  in  prudence  and  understanding  to  an 
old  woman.  For  surely  nothing  can  be  more  pitiful  than 
the  sentiments  which  that  sect  entertained  with  regard  to 
religious  matters ;  while  they  seriously  agree  with  the  com- 
mon augurs,  (hat,  when  a  raven  croaks  from  tht:  left,  it  is 
a  good  omen  ;  but  a  bad  one  when  a  rook  makes  a  noise 
from  the  same  quarter.  Pantctius  was  the  only  Stoic  a- 
mong  the  Greeks  who  so  much  as  doubted  with  regard  to 
auguries  and  divinations'.  Mnrcu*  Antoninus''  tells  u«, 
that  he  himself  bud  received  many  admonitions  from  the 
gods  in  his  deep.  It  is  true,  Epiclctus  *  forbids  us  to  re- 
gard the  language  of  rooks  and  ravens;  but  il  is  not  that 
they  <lo  not  «peak  truth  :  It  is  only  because  they  con  fore- 
tell nothing  but  the  breaking  of  our  neck  or  the  forfeiture 
of  our  estate!  which  are  circumstances,  says  he,  that  no- 


*  Philopnudwi 


*  Lib.  10.  isp.  10, 

'LOki-s  17. 


■  Cicero  d«  Oivia.  iib  u 
•BaA-i  IT. 
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wise  concern  us*  Thus  the  Stoics  joined  a  philosophfeal  en- 
thusiasm to  a  religious  superstition.  The  foree  of  their 
mind,  being  aU  turned  to  the  side  of  morals,  utibent  itself 
in  that  of  religion  ^. 

Plato  ^  introduces  Socrates  affirmingf  that  tlie  accnsa- 
tton  of  impiety  raised  agaibst  hitai  was  owing  entird^  to  his 
rejecting  such  fables,  as  those  of  SxTtJKN'a  castrating  hit 
father  Uranus,  and  JupitIcb's  dethroning  Satcrh  :  Yet 
in  a  subseqilcBt  dialogue  ^^  Socirates  confesses  that  the  doc- 
trine of  the  mortality  of  the  soul  was  the  receired  opinion 
of  the  people.  Is  there  here  any  contradictioa  ?  Yea,  sure* 
ly :  But  the  c6ntradiction  is  not  in  Plato ;  it  is  in  the  peo- 
ple, whose  religious  principles  in  general  are  always  com- 
posed  of  the  most  discordant  parts ;  eq>ecialty  in  an  age 
when  superstition  sat  so  easy  and  fight  upon  them  ^* 

The  same  Cicero,  who  afiected,  in  his  own  fiimily,  to  ap- 
pear a  defvout  religionist,  makes  no  scruple,  in  a  puUic 
court  of  judicature,  of  treating  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state 
as  a  ridiculous  £Eible,  to  which  nobody  could  ^ive  any  at- 
tention ^.  Sallust  ^  represents  Csesar  as  peaking  the  same 
lailgttage  in  the  open  senate  &• 

• 

*  The  Stoicf,  I  own,  were  bot  quite  ertfaodox  in  the  eitabliibed  KligiaB; 
but  one  may  see,  from  th^  instancet,  that  they  went  a  freat  way.  And  the 
people  undoubtedly  went  every  length. 

t'  Eutyphro.  « Fluedo.  *  See  Notk  [DDD.] 

*  Fro  Cluentio^  cap.  61.  '  De  beUo  CatUin. 

*  Cicero  (Tusc  Qusst.)  lib.  i.  cap.  5.  6.  and  Seneca  (Epist.  84.X  as  alia 
Juvenal  (Satyr.  2.)  maintain  that  there  is  no  boy  or  old  woman  so  lidiculous 
as  to  believe  the  poets  in  their  accounts  of  a  fnture  state.  Why  then  does 
Lucretitts  so  highly  exalt  his  master  for  freeing  us  trom  these  tentyrs?  ]\r- 
baps  the  generality  of  mankind  were  then  in  the  disposition  of  Ccphakis  ia 
Plato  (de  Rep.  L^b.  i.),  who  while  he  was  young  and  healthful  could  ridicule 
these  stories ;  but  as  soon  as  he  became  old  and  infirm»  began  to  entertain 
apprehensions  of  their  truth.  This  we  may  obaerve  sot  to  be  unusual  even 
at  present 
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But  that  all  these  freedoms  implied  not  a  total  and  uni- 
vr^rsal  infidelity  and  scepticism  amongst  the  people,  is  too 
appari'nt  to  be  denied.  Though  Bomc  parts  of  the  nalional 
religion  hung  loose  upon  the  minds  of  men,  other  parts 
adhered  more  closely  to  them.  And  it  was  the  chief  busi- 
ness of  the  sceptical  philosophers  to  show,  that  there  was 
no  more  foundation  for  one  than  Ibr  the  other.  This  is 
the  urtiBoe  of  Cotta  in  tlie  dialogues  concerning  the  natme 
of  the  gods.  He  refutes  the  whole  syetcm  of  mythology  by 
lending  the  orthodox,  gradually,  from  the  more  moment- 
ous stories  which  were  believed,  to  the  more  frivolouG 
which  every  one  ridiculed  :  From  the  gods  to  the  goddes- 
ses ;  from  the  goddesses  to  the  nymphs  ;  from  the  nymphs 
to  the  fawns  nod  satyrs.  His  master,  Carneades,  had  em- 
ployed the  same  method  of  reasoning  '. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  greatest  and  most  observable  dif- 
ferences between  a  ira4\iional,  titytAoIogictit  religion,  and  a 
stfstemalical,  u/iolatiic  one,  arc  two:  The  former  is  ofien 
more  reasonable,  as  conusting  only  of  n  niuttittide  of  stories, 
which,  however  groundless,  imply  no  express  absnrdily  nnd 
demonstrative  contradiction ;  and  tils  a)»o  so  eany  and  light 
on  men's  minds,  that  though  it  may  be  as  universally  re- 
ceived, it  happily  makes  no  euch  deep  impreasion  on  the 
affections  and  understanding. 


lHPIOt?S  CONCEPTIONS  OF  TnE  DIVINE  NATURE  IN   . ,( 
POPULAB  RELIGIUNli  Ot  BOTH  KINDC, 


The  primary  religion  of  mankind  arises  chiefly  from 
ftii  anxious  fear  of  future  events ;  and  what  ideas  will  na- 


■  Sen.  Empir.  sdvcn.  IdUlieiD.  lib.  • 
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turally  be  entertained  of  invisible,  unknown  powera»  while 
men  lie  under  dianial  apprehensions  of  any  kind,  may  easilj 
be  conceived.     Every  image  of  vengeance,  severity,  cruet 
ty,  and  malice,  must  occur,  and  must  augment  the  ghastli- 
ness  and  horror  which  oppresses  the  amazed  religiontit 
A  panic  having  once  seized  the  mind,  the  active  fiuMystiD 
farther  multiplies  the  objects  of  terror;  while  thatprofiKnid 
darkness,  or,  what  is  worse,  that  glimmering  li^lit,  with 
which  we  are  environed,  represents  the  spectrcss  of  divinity 
under  the  most  dreadful  appearances  imaginable.    And  no 
idea  of  perverse  wickedness  can  be  framed,  which  thov 
terrified  devotees  do  not  readily,  without  scruple,  tpplyto 
their  deity. 

This  appears  the  natural  state  of  religion  when  survejed 
in  one  light.     But  if  we  consider,  on  the  other  band,  tkt 
spirit  of  praise  and  eulogy  which  necessarily  has  place  in 
all  religions,  and  which  is  the  consequence  of  these  veiy 
terrors,  we  must  expect  a  quite  contrary  system  of  theob« 
gy  to  prevail.     Every  virtue,  every  excellence,  must  be  as- 
cribed to  the  Divinity,  and  no  exaggeration  will  be  deem- 
ed  sufficient  to  reach  those  perfections  with  which  he  is  en- 
dowed.    Whatever  strains  of  panegyric  can  be  invented, 
are  immediately  embraced,  without  consulting  any  argu- 
ments or  phenomena :  It  is  esteemed  a  sufficient  confirma- 
tion of  them,  that  they  give  us  moro  magnificent  ideas  of 
the  divine  object  of  onr  worship  and  adoration. 

Here,  therefore,  is  a  kind  of  contradiction  between  the 
different  principles  of  huiuan  nature  which  enter  into  re- 
ligion. Our  natural  terrors  present  the  notion  of  a  devilish 
and  malicious  deity  :  Our  propensity  to  adulation  leads  us 
to  acknowledge  an  excellent  and  divine.  And  the  influence 
ofthese  opposite  principles  is  various,  according  to  the  dif- 
ferent situation  of  the  human  understanding. 
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III  very  barbarous  snd  ignorant  natiuiis,  such  ns  the 
AlVicans  and  IndiaiiE,  nay  even  the  Japanese,  who  can  Torm 
no  cxtenaive  ideas  uf  power  and  knowledge,  worship  may 
be  paid  ro  a  being  whom  they  coafess  to  be  wicked  and  de- 
testable ;  though  they  may  be  cautious,  perhaps,  of  pro- 
nouncing this  judgment  of  him  in  public,  or  in  his  temple, 
where  lie  may  be  supposed  to  liear  their  reproaches. 

Such  rude  imperfect  ideas  of  the  Divinity  adhere  long 
to  all  idolaters;  and  it  may  i>alcly  be  affirmed,  that  the 
Greeks  them^lvcs  nsver  got  entirdy  rid  of  them.  It  h 
remarked  by  Xenophon  ',  in  prai»e  of  Socrates,  that  this 
philosopher  assented  not  to  the  vulgar  opinion,  which  sup- 
posed ihc  gods  to  know  some  tilings,  and  be  ignorant  of 
others:  He  maintained,  that  tlicy  knew  every  thing ;  what 
was  done,  said,  or  even  (bought.  But  as  this  was  n  strain 
of  philosophy  ''  much  above  (he  conception  of  his  couiitry- 
uien,  wc  need  nut  be  surprised,  if  very  frankly,  in  their 
books  and  conversatiou,  they  blamed  the  deities  whom  they 
worshipped  in  their  temples.  It  is  observable,  that  Hero- 
dotus, in  particular,  scruples  not,  in  many  passag(»<,  to  as- 
cribe (.-»ii;ylo  tliegods;  nsentitncilt*  of  oil  others,  the  moat 
£uitabte  to  a  mean  mid  devilish  nature.  The  pagan  hynmt, 
however,  sung  in  public  worship,  cuntained  mihiiij;  but 
epithets  of  praiae ;  even  while  the  actions  ascribed  lo  the 
gods  were  the  mobt  barbarous  and  detestable.  When  Ti- 
motheus,  tlie  poet,  recited  a  hymn  to  Dmna,  in  which  he 
enumerated,  with  the  greatest  eulogies,  all  Uie  actions  and 
atuibutcs  of  that  cruel,  capricious  goddess :    Muj/  tjour 


*  Mmh.  lib.  L 

•  Ii  w«  rciuidcrcd  nmoog  Uic  •iidinu  «i  a  tery  rimorilincrj  plillo. 

■opbinl  pindoi,  that  lUv  |mtciicp  of  the  gaila  wai  nu|  confincil  tu  ilia  h*»- 

icu,  hut  HH  «\icnd(d  (icr;  where  ^  wt  wo  lam  I'rviu  LnnMi.    Mtrmii- 
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daughter^  said  one  pretent,  become  such  as  the  deity  ^tokom 
you  celebrate  *• 

Bat  as  men  fiBurtber  exalt  their  idea  of  their  dirinityt  it 
18  their  notion  of  his  power  and  knowledge  onty,  not  of  hb 
goodness,  which  ia  improved.     On  the  contrary,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  supposed  extent  of  his  science  and  authcNrity, 
their  terrors  naturally  ailment ;  while  they  believe,  that 
no  secrecy  can  conceal  them  firom  his  scrutiny,  and  that 
even  the  inmost  recesses  of  their  brsast  Ue  open  before  him* 
They  mnst  then  be  careful  not  to  form  expressly  any  send- 
ment  of  Uame  and  disapprobation.     AH  must  be  applause^ 
ravishment,  ecstacy.     And  while  their  gloomy  aj^reben- 
sions  make  them  ascribe  to  him  measures  of  conduct,  which, 
in  human  creatures,  woukl  be  highly  blamed,  they  must 
still  affect  to  praise  and  admire  that  conduct  in  the  obfeet 
of  their  devotional  addresses.  ,Thus  it  may  safely  be  affirm- 
ed^ that  popular  religions  are  really,  in  the  conception  of 
their  more  vulgar  votaries,  a  species  of  dsemonism ;  and  die 
higher  the  deity  is  exalted  in  power  and  knowledge^  the 
lower,  of  course,  is  he  depressed  in  goodness  and  benevo« 
knee ;  whatever  epithets  of  praise  may  be  bestowed  on  him 
by  his  amazed  adorers.     Among  idolaters,  the  words  may 
be  false,  and  belie  the  secret  opinion :  But  among  more 
exalted  religionists,  the  opinion  itself  contracts  a  kind  of 
falsehood,  and  belies  the  inward  sentiment.     The  heart  se- 
cretly detests  such  measures  of  cruel  and  implacable  ven- 
geance ;  but  the  judgment  dares  not  but  pronounce  them 
perfect  and  adorable.     And  the  additional  misery  of  this 
inward  struggle  aggravates  all  the  other  terrors,  by  which 
these  unhappy  victims  to  superstition  are  for  ever  haunt- 
-ed. 

^  Flutarcfa.  de  Supecstit; 
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Lucian  *  obserreEi  that  a  young  man,  who  reads  the  his- 
tory of  the  g(x}>  in  Homer  or  Hesiod,  and  Gnd^  their  tac- 
tions, wan,  injustice,  incest,  adulli-ry,  and  other  immora- 
Ittte*  so  highly  celebrated,  is  much  Eurpriscd  afternnrds, 
when  be  comes  into  the  world,  to  oliserve  that  punishmeiita 
arc  hy  law  inflicted  on  the  same  actions,  which  he  had  been 
tMi^t  to  ascribe  to  superior  beings.  The  conlradiciion  is 
itOl  perhaps  stronger  Itetwecn  the  rcprescntatious  given  us 
by  some  later  religions  and  our  natural  ideas  of  generosity, 
knity,  impartiality,  and  justice ;  and  in  proportion  to  ihc 
multiplied  teiTors  of  these  religions,  the  barbarous  concqv- 
tions  of  the  divinity  are  multiplied  upon  us ''.  Nnthing  can 
preserve  untainted  the  genuine  principles  of  morals  in  our 
judgment  of  human  conduct,  but  the  nbsoiuie  necessity 
of  these  principles  to  the  existence  of  society.  If  common 
conception  can  indulge  princes  in  a  syatL'm  of  eliiics,  some- 
what dilFercnt  from  that  which  slitiuld  regulate  private  per- 
sons, how  much  more  those  superior  beings,  nhose  attri- 
butes, views,  and  nature,  are  so  totally  unknown  to  us  ? 
Siml  sttperis  utajuru  '.  The  gods  have  maxims  of  justice 
peculiar  to  themselves. 


BAO  IKFLUENCE  OF  POFULAH  IISLIGIONS  ON  MORALITT. 

Hebe  I  cannot  forbear  observing  a  fact,  which  may  he 
worth  the  attention  of  such  as  make  human  mitnrc  the  ob- 
ject of  their  inquiry.  It  is  certain,  thm  in  every  religion, 
however  sublime  tlie  verbal  detinilion  which  It  gi^es  of  its 

•  MecTuauulU.       *  Sen  Nori  [EEE.]       '  OtM,  kicum.  lik  "■■  ^0I> 
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divinity,  many  of  the  rotaries,  perhaps  the  greatest  Dum- 
ber, will  still  seek  the  divine  favour,  not  by  virtue  and  good 
morals,  which  alone  can  be  acceptable  to  a  perfec^t  btmgf 
but  either  by  frivolous  observances,  by  intemperate  seal,  by 
rapturous  ecstacies,  or  by  the  belief  of  mysterious  and  ab- 
surd opinions.    The  least  part  of  the  Sadder ^  as  well  as  of 
the  Pentateuch  J  consists  in  precepts  of  morally ;  and  we 
may  also  be  assured,  that  that  part  was  alwc^a  the  least  ol^ 
served  and  regarded.    When  the  old  Romans  were  attack- 
ed with  a  pestilence,  they  never  ascribed  their  suflbringsto 
their  vices,  or  dreamed  of  repentance  and  amendmei^ 
They  never  thought,  that  they  were  the  general  robbeff 
of  the  world,  whose  ambition  and  avarice  made  desoltle 
the  earth,  and  reduced  opulent  nations  to  want  and  bcj^- 
gary.     They  only  created  a  dictator  ^,  in  order  to  drife  t 
nail  into  a  door ;  and  by  that  means,  they  thought  thit 
they  had  sufficiently  appeased  their  incensed  deity. 

In  ^gina,  one  faction  forming  a  conspiracy,  barbarous- 
ly and  treacherously  assassinated  seven  hundred  of  their 
fellow-citizens  j  and  carried  their  fury  so  far,  that,  one  mi- 
serable fugitive  having  fled  to  the  temple,  they  cut  off  his 
hands,  by  which  he  clung  to  the  gates,  and  carrying  him 
out  of  holy  ground,  immediately  murdered  him.      By  this 
impiety i  says  Herodotus  ^,  (not  by  the  other  many  crud 
assassinations)  they  oJJ'ended  the  godsj  and  contracted  an  in- 
expiable guilt. 

Nay,  if  we  should  suppose,  what  never  happens,  that  a 
popular  religion  were  found,  in  which  it  was  expressly  de- 
clared, that  nothing  but  morality  could  gain  the  divine  &- 
vour  J  if  an  order  of  priests  were  histituted  to  inculcate  this 
opinion,  in  daily  sermons,  and  with  all  the  arts  of  persuo- 

•  Called  Dictator  clavia  figerida  causa,    'i .  Livii.  1.  Tii.  c,  3.         «>  U\f,  n. 
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aion;  yet  eo  inveterate  are  the  people's  prejudices,  that, 
for  wont  of  some  other  superstition,  ihey  would  make  the 
very  attendance  on  these  sermons  liic  essenttaU  of  religion, 
rather  tliun  place  them  in  virtue  and  good  morale.  The 
sublime  prologue  of  Zuleucus's  •  laws  inspired  not  the  Lo- 
criuns,  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  wiih  any  sounder  notions  of 
the  measures  of  acceptance  with  the  deity,  than  wercfomi- 
Kar  lo  the  other  Greeks. 

This  observation,  then,  holds,  universally  ;  But  siill  one 
may  be  at  some  loss  to  account  for  it.  It  in  not  sufficient 
to  observe,  that  the  people  every  where  degrade  their 
deities  into  a  similitude  with  themselves,  and  consider  them 
merely  as  a  species  of  human  crea'.ures,  Miniewhat  mure 
potent  and  intelligent.  Tfiis  will  not  remove  ihe  difiiculiy. 
For  there  is  no  vian  so  stupid,  as  that,  judgin]>  by  his  na- 
tural reason,  he  would  not  esteem  virtue  and  honesty  ihe 
most  valuable  cjualities  which  any  person  could  possess. 
AVIiy  not  ascribe  the  same  sentiment  to  his  deity  f  Why 
not  make  all  religion,  or  the  chief  pari  of  it,  (o  consist  in 
the«c  attainments  i 

Nor  is  it  satisfactory  to  say,  thut  tho  practice  of  morali- 
ty is  more  diilicult  than  that  of  superstition,  and  is  there- 
fore rejected.  For,  not  to  mention  the  excissivL'  penances 
of  the  BracAmatis  and  'i'lUapoint  i  it  in  ceriuin,  that  (ho 
Shamadan  of  the  Turks,  during  which  tlie  poor  wmclics, 
for  many  days,  often  in  the  hottest  months  of  the  year,  and 
in  some  of  the  hottest  climalCB  of  the  wurld,  remain  with- 
out eating  or  drinking  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  tun ; 
this  BJiumadaii,  I  say,  must  be  more  severe  than  the  prac- 
tice of  any  moral  duly,  even  to  the  most  vicious  und  de- 
praved of  mankind.  The  four  lents  of  the  Muscovites, 
Slid  ihc  austerities  of  sonic  Itmnan  CalAoita,  appear  more 


'  Tu  br  fouiid  ill  DkiI.  Sii^  li 
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disagreeable  than  meekneM  and  benevoIeDoe.  In  short, 
all  yirtuey  when  men  are  reconciled  to  it  by  ever  so  little 
practice,  is  agreeable ;  All  superstition  is  for  ever  odious 
and  burdensome. 

Perhaps  the  following  account  may  be  reoeiTed  as  a  troe 
solution  of  the  difficulty.  The  duties  which  a  man  per- 
forms as  a  friend  or  parent,  seem  merely  owing  to  bis  be- 
nefactor or  children  ;  nor  can  he  be  wanting  to  these  di^ 
ties,  without  breaking  through  all  the  ties  of  nature  and 
morality.  A  strong  inclination  may  prompt  him  to  the 
performance :  A  sentiment  of  order  and  moral  oUigatioa 
joins  its  force  to  these  natural  ties :  And  the  whole  man, 
if  truly  virtuous,  is  drawn  to  bis  duty  without  any  effi>rt 
or  endeavour.  Even  with  regard  to  the  virtues  which  are 
more  austere,  and  more  founded  on  reflection,  socb  as  pub- 
lic spirit,  filial  duty,  temperance,  or  integrity ;  the  moral 
obligation,  in  our  apprehension,  removes  all  pretension  to 
religious  merit;  and  the  virtuous  conduct  is  deoned  no 
more  than  what  we  owe  to  society  and  to  ourselves.  In  all 
this,  a  superstitious  man  finds  nothing  which  he  has  pro- 
perly performed  for  the  sake  of  this  deity,  or  whidi  can 
peculiarly  recommend  him  to  the  divine  favour  and  pro- 
tection. He  considers  not,  that  the  most  genuine  method 
of  serving  the  Divinity  is  by  promoting  the  ba{^ne8B  of 
his  creatures.  He  still  looks  out  for  some  more  immediate 
service  of  the  Supreme  Being,  in  order  to  allay  those  ta> 
rors  with  which  he  is  haunted.  And  any  practice  recom- 
mended to  him,  which  either  serves  to  no  purpose  in  life^ 
or  ofiers  the  strongest  violence  to  his  natural  inclinations; 
that  practice  he  will  the  more  readily  embrace,  on  aooount 
of  those  ver}'  circumstances  which  should  make  him  abso- 
lutdy  reject  it.  It  seems  the  more  purely  religious,  be* 
cause  it  proceeds  from  no  mixture  of  any  other  motive  or 
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consider  St  ion.      And  if,  for  its  sake,  be  sacrifices  much  o( 
Im  ease  and  quiet,  Iiis  claim  of  merit  appears  still  to  rise 

Spoil  him  in  proportion  to  the  zcai  and  devotion  which  he 
iscovcrs.  In  restoring  a  loan,  or  paying  o  debt,  his  di- 
vinity is  nowise  t>cholden  to  him ;  because  those  acts  of 
justice  are  what  he  was  bound  to  perfonn,  and  what  many 
would  have  performed,  were  tliere  no  god  in  the  universe. 
But  if  he  fast  a  day,  or  give  himself  a  sound  whipping ; 
this  hns  a  direct  reference,  in  his  opinion,  to  the  service  of 
God.  No  other  motive  could  engage  him  to  such  austeri- 
ties. By  these  distinguished  marks  of  devotion  he  has  now 
actpiired  the  divine  favour;  and  may  expect,  in  rccom- 
pence,  protection  and  safety  in  this  world,  and  eternal  hap- 
piness in  the  next- 

Hencc  the  greatest  crimes  have  been  found,  in  many  ia- 
■taiicc>,  compatible  with  a  superstitious  piety  and  devotion  ; 
Hence  it  is  justly  regarded  as  unsafe  to  draw  any  certain 
inference  in  favour  of  a  man's  morals  from  the  fervour  or 
Strictness  of  his  religious  exercises,  even  though  be  himself 
believe  them  sincere.  Nay,  it  has  been  observed,  that  en- 
ormities of  the  blackest  dye  have  been  rather  apt  to  pro- 
duce superstitious  terrors,  and  increase  the  religious  pas- 
sion. Bomilcar  having  formed  a  conspiracy  for  assassina- 
ting at  once  the  whole  senate  of  Carthage,  and  invading 
ifae  liberties  of  his  country,  lost  the  opportunity  from  a  con- 
ttnitnl  regard  to  omens  and  prophecies.  Those  ■who  uitdrr- 
tttke  the  moit  aiminat  and  most  dang^rotis;  enlerjn-ites  are 
comMimlif  the  most  sujiersti/iotu,  as  an  ancient  historian  * 
remarks  on  this  occasion.  Their  devotion  and  spiritual 
faith  rise  with  their  fears.  Catiline  wos  not  contented  with 
the  established 'deities,  and  received  rites  of  the  national 


•  Uiwl.  Sic.  liU  X- 
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religion  :  Hit  anxioutt  terrors  made  him  seek  new  infciw 
lions  of  this  kind  *,  which  he  never  probably  had  dreamed 
ofy  had  he  remained  a  good  citizen,  and  obedient  to  the 
laws  of  his  country. 

To  which  we  may  add,  that  after  the  commitsion  cf 
crimest  there  arise  remorses  and  secret  horrors,  which  give 
no  rest  to  the  mind,  but  make  it  have  recourse  to  religious 
rites  and  ceremonies,  as  expiations  of  its  ofiences.    Wlut- 
ever  weakens  or  disorders  the  internal  franie  promotes  the 
interests  of  superstition :  And  nothing  is  more  destrucuir 
to  them,  than  a  manly,  steady  virtue,   which  either  pre* 
serves  us  from  disastrous  melancholy  accidents,  or  teadw 
us  to  bear  them.    During  such  calm  sunshine  of  the  dud^ 
these  spectres  of  false  divinity  never  make  their  appea^ 
ance.    On  the  other  hand,  while  we  abandon  ourselves  to 
the  natural  undisciplined  suggestions  of  our  timid  snl 
anxious  hearts,  every  kind  of  barbarity  is  ascribed  to  thi 
Supreme  Being,  from  the  terrors  with  which  we  are  agi» 
tatcd ;  and  every  kind  of  caprice,  from  the  methods  whick 
we  embrace  in  order  to  appease  him.    Barbarity^  caprkei 
these  qualities,  however  nominally  disguised,  we  may  uni- 
versally observe,  form  the  ruling  character  of  the  Deity  ia 
popular  religions.    Even  priests,  instead  of  correcting  the* 
depraved  ideas  of  mankind,  have  often  been  found  readf 
to  foster  and  encourage  them.     The  more  tremendous  the 
divinity  is  represented,  the  more  tame  and  submissive  da 
men  become  to  his  ministers :  And  the  more  unaccomi^ 
able  the  measures  of  acceptance  required  by  him,  the  mon 
necessary  does  it  become  to  abandon  our  natural  reason,  tfid 
yield  to  their  ghostly  guidance  and  direction.    Thus  it  may 
be  allowed,  that  the  artifices  of  men  aggravate  our  naturd 
infirmities  and  follies  of  this  kind,  but  never  originally  be- 

•  Cic.  CatU.  I  SftUHflt.  de  BeUo  CatO, 
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get  them.  Their  root  strikes  deeper  into  the  mind,  nnd 
springs  from  the  essential  aod  univertal  properties  of  hu- 
man nature. 


GENERAL  COROLLARY. 


Though  the  stupidity  of  men,  barbarons  and  uninstruot- 
ed,  be  so  great,  that  they  may  not  see  a  Sovereign  Author 
in  the  more  obvious  works  of  nature  to  wliicli  they  are  so 
mucli  familiarized ;  yet  it  icarcely  seems  possible,  that  any 
one  of  good  understanding  should  reject  that  idea,  when 
once  it  is  suggested  to  him.  A  purpose,  an  intention,  a 
design,  is  evident  in  every  thing  j  and  when  our  compre- 
hension is  BO  far  enlarged  as  to  contemplate  the  first  rise 
of  this  visible  system,  we  must  adopt,  with  the  strongest 
conviction,  the  idea  of  same  intelligent  t^use  or  autlior. 
The  uniform  maxims  too,  which  prevail  throughout  the 
whole  frame  of  the  universe,  naturally,  if  not  necessarily, 
lead  us  to  conceive  tliis  inlelli^nce  as  single  and  undivi- 
ded, where  the  prejudices  of  education  oppose  not  so  rea- 
sonable a  theory.  Even  the  contrarieties  of  nature,  by  dis- 
covering themselves  every  where,  become  proofs  of  some 
consistent  plan,  and  establish  one  single  purpose  or  inten- 
lion,  however  inexplicable  and  incomprehensible. 

Good  and  ill  arc  universally  intermingled  and  confunnd- 
ed;  happiness  and  misery,  wisdom  and  folly,  virtue  and 
vice.  Nothing  is  pure  and  entirely  of  a  piece.  All  ad- 
vantages are  attended  with  disadvantages.  An  universal 
compensation  prevails  in  all  conditions  of  being  and  ex- 
istence.    And  it  is  not  possible  for  us,  by  our  most  chime- 
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rical  wishes,  to  form  the  idea  of  a  sULion  or 
gctlicr  dciirablc.  The  draughts  of  life,  according  to  l!w 
poct'ii  6ction,  arc  nlways  mixed  from  the  veaseU  on  eaxii 
hand  of  Jupiter:  Or  if  any  cup  be  prescntctl  aJtogether 
pure,  it  is  drawn  only,  as  the  same  poet  tells  us,  from  tbc 
left-handed  vessel. 

The  more  exquisite  any  good  is,  of  which  a  small  speci- 
men is  nt!brded  us,  the  sharper  is  the  evil  allied  to  it;  and 
few  exceptions  arc  found  to  this  uniforin  law  of  nntan. 
The  most  sprightly  wit  borders  on  madness ;  the  higheU 
effusions  of  joy  produce  the  deepest  melancholy ;  the  mat 
ravishing  pleasures  are  attended  with  the  inost  croe)  Imi- 
tude  and  disgust ;  tbc  most  flattering  hopes  make  wayiir 
the  severest  disappointments.  And)  iu  general,  no  ctmnt 
of  hfe  has  such  safety  (for  happiness  is  not  to  be  dresoxJ 
of)  as  the  tempcrotc  and  moderate,  which  maintains,  ai&r 
•■  possible,  a  mediocrity,  and  a  kind  of  iasensibility,  tn  en- 
ry  thing. 

As  the  good,  the  great,  the  sublime,  the  ravishing,  in 
fi)und  eminently  in  the  genuine  principles  of  theismi  il 
.may  be  expected,  from  the  analogy  of  nature,  that  the  bur, 
the  absurd,  the  mean,  the  terrifying,  will  be  equally  ilis^ 
covered  in  religious  fictions  and  chimeras. 

The  universal  propensity  to  believe  in  invisible,  taldfr 
gent  power,  If  not  an  original  instinct,  being  at  ieoct  s  g^ 
neral  attendant  of  human  nature,  may  be  considered  M ■ 
kind  of  mark  or  stamp,  which  the  Divine  worlcman  bat  id 
upon  his  work ;  and  nothing  surely  can  more  dignify  nun- 
kind,  than  to  be  thus  selected  from  all  other  parts  of  the 
creation,  and  to  bear  the  image  or  impression  of  the  lan- 
r  Tcrsal  Creator.  But  consult  this  image  as  it  appears  in 
I  the  popular  religions  of  the  world.  How  is  (he  Deity  dis- 
figured in  our  representations  of  him !  What  caprice,  ab- 
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MUtli^f  and  immorality  arc  attributed  lo  him  1  How  much 
is  he  degraded  even  below  the  character  which  we  shuuld 
naturally,  in  common  life,  ascribe  to  a  man  of  sense  and 
virtue  f 

What  a  noble  priTilege  is  it  of  human  reason  to  attain 
the  knowledge  of  the  Supreme  Being ;  and,  from  the  visi- 
ble works  of  nature,  be  enabled  to  infer  so  sublime  a  pvin* 
ciple  as  its  supreme  Creator?  But  turn  the  reverse  of  the 
medal.  Surrey  most  nations  and  most  ogee.  Examine 
tbe  religious  principles  which  have,  in  fact,  prevailed  in  the 
world.  You  will  scarcely  be  persuaded  that  they  are  ony 
thing  but  sick  men's  dreanis :  Or  perhaps  will  regard  ihem 
more  ns  the  playsume  wbimsies  of  monkeys  in  human  shape, 
than  tho  serious,  positive,  dogmatical  asseverations  of  a 
being,  who  dignifies  himself  with  die  name  of  rationnl. 

Hear  the  verbal  protestations  of  all  men:  Nothing  so 
certnin  as  their  religious  tenets.  Examine  their  lives :  You 
will  scarcely  think  that  they  repose  the  smullest  confidence 
in  them. 

The  greatest  and  truest  zeal  gives  us  no  security  against 
hypocrisy :  The  most  open  impiety  is  attended  with  a  se- 
cret dread  and  cunipunction. 

No  theological  absurdities  so  glaring  that  they  have  not 
•ometimes  been  embraced  by  men  of  the  greatest  and  most 
cultivated  understanding.  No  religious  precepts  so  rigo- 
rous that  they  have  not  been  adopted  by  the  most  volup- 
tuous and  most  abandoned  of  men. 

Ignorance  is  the  mother  of  devotion ;  a  maxim  that  is 
proverbial,  and  confirmed  by  general  experience.  Look 
out  for  a  people  entirely  destitute  of  religion :  If  you  find 
them  at  all,  be  assured  that  tfacy  are  but  few  degrees  re- 
moved from  brutes. 

What  BO  pure  as  some  of  the  morals  included  in  some 
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theological  systems  ?  What  so  corrupt  as  some  of  the  pnc- 
tices  to  which  these  systems  give  rise  ? 

The  comfortable  views,  exhibited  by  the  belief  of  fbto- 
rity^  are  ravishing  and  delightful.  But  how  quickly  va- 
nished on  the  appearance  of  its  terrors,  which  keep  a  more 
firm  and  durable  possession  of  the  human  mind  ! 

The  whole  is  a  riddle,  an  enigma,  an  inexplicable  mys- 
tery. Doubt,  uncertainty,  suspence  of  judgment,  appear 
the  only  result  of  our  most  accurate  scrutiny  conceroiif 
this  subject.  But  such  is  the  frailty  of  human  reason,  snd 
such  the  irresistible  contagion  of  opinion^  that  even  tiiii 
deliberate  doubt  could  scarcely  be  upheld ;  did  we  not  en- 
hurge  our  view,  and  opposing  one  species  of  superstitioD  to 
another,  set  them  a-quarrelling ;  while  we  ourselves,  during 
their  fury  aud  contention,  h^pily  make  our  escape  iaH 
the  calm,  though  obscure,  regions  of  philosophy. 


NOTES 
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NOTE  [A.]  p.  20. 


It  18  probable  that  no  more  was  meant  by  those,  who  denied 
Innate  ideas^  than  that  all  ideas  were  copies  of  our  impressions; 
though  it  must  be  confessed,  that  the  terms  which  they  em« 
ployed  were  not  chosen  with  such  caution,  nor  bo  eiiactly  de« 
fined,  as  to  prevent  all  mistakes  about  their  doctrine.  For  what 
is  meant  by  innate?  If  innate  be  equivalent  to  natural,  then  all 
the  perceptions  and  ideas  ef  the  mind  must  be  allowed  to  be 
innate  or  natural,  in  whatever  sense  we  take  the  latter  word, 
whether  in  opposition  to  what  is  nncommon,  artificial,  or  mira* 
culous.  If  by  innate  be  meant  contemporary  to  our  birth,  the 
dispute  seems  to  be  frivolous ;  nor  is  it  worth  while  to  inquire 
at  what  time  thinking  begins,  whether  before,  at,  or  after  our 
birth.  Again,  the  word  idea  seems  to  be  commonly  taken  in 
a  very  loose  sense  by  Locke  and  others ;  as  standing  for  any 
of  our  perceptions,  our  sensations  and  passions,  as  well  as 
thoughts.  Now,  in  this  sense,.!  should  desire  to  know  what 
can  be  meant  by  asserting,  that  self-love,  or  resentment  of  in- 
juries, or  the  passion  between  the  sexes,  is  not  innate  i 

But  admitting  these  terms,  imprestians  and  ideas^  in  the  sense 
id>ove  explained,  and  understanding  by  itmaie  what  is  original 
or  copied  from  no  precedent  perception,  then  may  we  assert, 
that  all  our  impressions  are  innate,  and  pur  ideas  not  innate. 
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To  be  ingenuous,  I  must  own  it  to  be  my  opinioDt  that  Locke 
was  betrayed  into  this  question  by  the  sdioolmen,  who»  making 
use  of  undefined  terms,  draw  out  their  disputes  to  a  tediooi 
length,  without  ever  touching  the  point  in  question.  A  like 
ambiguity  and  circumlocution  seem  to  run  throu^  that  phi- 
losopher's reasonings,  on  this  as  well  as  most  other  sobjecti. 


NOTE  [B.]  p.  44. 

NoTHiNO  is  more  usual  than  for  writers,  even  on  morale  po* 
lUicalf  or  phyiical  subjects,  to  distinguish  between  reatcm  and 
experience^  and  to  suppose  that  these  species  of  argumentatioa 
are  entirely  different  from  each  other.  The  former  are  takes 
for  the  mere  result  of  our  intellectual  faculties,  which,  by  con- 
sidering ^  priori  the  nature  of  things,  and  examining  the  ef- 
fects that  must  follow  from  their  operation,  establish  particidar 
principles  of  science  and  philosophy.  The  latter  are  supposed 
to  be  derived  entirely  from  sense  and  observation,  by  which  we 
learn  what  has  actually  resulted  fVom  the  iteration  of  parti- 
cular objects,  and  are  thence  able  to  infer  what  will  for  diefii- 
ture  result  from  them.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  limitations  asi 
restraints  of  civil  government,  and  a  legal  constitution,  may  be 
defended,  either  from  reason^  which,  reflecting  on  the  great 
frailty  and  corruption  of  human  nature,  teaches,  thai  no  man 
can  safely  be  trusted  with  unlimited  authority ;  or  frt>m  exjfe* 
rience  and  history,  which  inform  us  of  the  enormous  abuses  that 
ambition  in  every  age  and  country  has  been  found  to  make  oC 
so  imprudent  a  confidence. 

The  same  distinction  between  reason  and  experience  is  main- 
tained  in  all  our  deliberations  concerning  the  conduct  of  life ; 
while  the  experienced  statesman,  generaJ,  phjrsician,  or  mer- 
chant, is  trusted  and  followed ;  and  the  unpractised  novice, 
with  whatever  natural  talents  endowed,  neglected  and  demi- 
sed. Though  it  be  allowed,  that  reason  may  form  very  plau- 
sible conjectures  with  regard  to  the  consequences  of  such  a 
particular  conduct  in  such  particular  circumstances  ;  it  is  still 
supposed   imperfect,  without  the  assistance  of  experience, 
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which  il  B]oDe  able  to  jcive  stability  and  certaioty  to  tlie  maitm 
derived  from  ludj  and  reflection. 

But  nutwilhstanding  that  this  distioclioD  be  lhu&  univtnally 
received,  both  in  the  active  and  speculative  sccoes  of  life,  I 
fehali  not  scruple  to  pronounce,  that  it  is,  at  bottom,  erroneous, 
or  at  least  superficial. 

If  we  examine  those  arguments,  which,  in  any  ufthe  sciences 
above  mentioned,  are  supposed  to  be  the  mere  effects  of  rea- 
toning'  and  reflection,  they  will  be  found  to  terminate  at  lost 
in  some  general  principle  or  conclusion,  for  which  we  can  as* 
sign  no  reason  but  observation  and  experience.  The  only  dif- 
fcreni'c  between  them  and  those  maxims,  which  are  vulgarly 
esteemed  the  result  of  pure  experience,  is,  that  the  Ibrmer  can- 
not be  established  without  some  process  of  thought,  and  somo 
reflection  on  what  we  have  observed,  inorderto  dtMin|tuish  its 
circumitunces.  and  trace  its  conscqutiocet :  Whereas,  in  the 
latter,  the  experienced  event  is  exactly  and  fully  similar  to  that 
wliich  we  infer  ai  the  result  of  any  particular  situation.  The 
liistory  of  a  Tiberius  or  a  Nero  makes  ui  dread  a  liLe  tyranny, 
wore  our  monarchs  freed  from  the  restraints  of  laws  and  se- 
nates  :  But  the  observation  of  any  fraud  or  cruelty  in  private 
life  is  sufficient,  with  the  aid  oC  a  little  thought,  to  give  us  the 
same  apprehension ;  while  it  serves  as  an  instance  of  the  gene- 
ral corrupiionof  human  nature.and  show*  us  the  danger  which 
we  mtut  incur  by  reposing  an  entire  confidence  in  mankind. — 
In  both  coses,  it  is  experience  which  is  ultimately  the  founda- 
tion of  our  inference  and  conclusion. 

There  is  no  man  so  young  and  inexperienced,  as  not  to  have 
formed,  from  observation,  many  general  and  just  maxims  coa- 
ccming  human  aS'.iirs  and  the  conduct  of  life  ;  but  it  must  be 
confessed,  that  when  a  man  comes  to  put  these  in  practice,  he 
will  be  extremely  liable  to  error,  till  time  and  farther  expe- 
rience  both  enlarge  these  maxims,  and  teach  him  their  proper 
use  and  application.  In  every  situation  or  incident,  tliere  are 
many  particular  and  seemingly  minute  circumstances,  which 
the  man  of  greatest  talents  is  at  tint  apt  to  overlook,  (hough  on 
ihcm  the  justness  of  his  conclusion!,  and  consequently  the  pru- 
dence of  his  conduct,  entirely  depeod.     Not  to  mention  that. 
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to  a  young  beginner,  the  general  obsenrations  and  noAadnisoc* 
cur  not  always  on  the  proper  occasions,  nor  can  be  ioamediBt^ 
]y  applied  with  due  calmness  and  distinction.  The  truth  is,  an 
inexperienced  reasoner  could  be  no  reasoner  at  all,  were  he 
absolutely  inexperienced ;  and  when  we  assign  that  character 
to  any  one,  we  mean  it  only  in  a  comparative  sense,  and  sup- 
pose him  possessed  of  experience  in  a  smaller  and  more  imper- 
fect degree. 


NOTE  [C]  p.  68. 

It  may  be  pretended,  that  the  resistance  which  we  meet  with 
in  bodies,  obliging  us  frequently  to  exert  our  force,  and  call  up 
all  our  power,  this  gives  us  the  idea  of  force  and  power.   It  is 
this  nUus  or  strong  endeavour,  of  which  we  are  conscious,  that 
is  the  original  impression  from  which  this  idea  is  copied.  But, 
Jirstf  we  attribute  power  to  avast  number  of  objects,  where  we 
never  can  suppose  this  resistance  or  exertion  of  force  to  take 
place ;  to  the  Supreme  Being,  who  never  meets  with  any  re- 
sistance ;  to  the  mind  in  its  command  over  its  ideas  and  Iksbs, 
in  common  thinking  and  motion,  where  the  effect  follows  imme- 
diately upon  the  will,  without  any  exertion  or  summoning  up 
of  force  ;  to  inanimate  matter,  which  is  not  capable  of  this  sen- 
timent. Secondly^  This  sentiment  of  an  endeavour  to  overcome 
resistance  has  no  known  connection  with  any  event :  What  fol- 
lows it  we  know  by  experience,  but  could  not  know  it  d  priori. 
It  must,  however,  be  confessed,  that  the  animal  nisus  which  we 
experience,  though  it  can  afford  no  accurate  precise  idea  of 
power,  enters  very  much  into  that  vulgar,  inaccurate  idea, 
which  is  formed  of  it. 


NOTE  [D.]  p.  73. 

I  NEED  not  examine  at  length  the  vis  inertiae  which  is  so 
much  talked  of  in  the  new  philosophy,  and  which  is  ascribed 
to  matter.    We  find  by  experience,  that  a  body  at  rest  or  ia 
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motion  continue!  for  ever  in  its  jtreient  slate,  till  put  frora  it 
by  some  new  cuuse ;  and  that  a  body  impelled  takes  as  mucb 
niolion  from  the  impelling  body  as  it  acquires  iisdr.  TItcse  are 
facts.  When  we  call  this  a  ci.t  incrliae,  we  only  mnik  these 
facts,  trichont  pretending  to  have  any  idi'u  of  the  inert  power  ; 
in  the  same  manner  n&,  when  we  talk  of  gravity,  ne  mean  cer- 
tain effects,  without  comprehending  that  uciivc  power.  It  was 
never  the  meaning  of  Sir  Ixaac  Newton  tu  rob  Becmid  causes 
of  all  forct'  ur  energy;  though  some  of  his  followers  have 
entlfuvnured  to  cstabliitli  that  theory  upon  bis  authority.  On 
the  contrary,  that  great  philosopher  had  recourse  to  an  ethe- 
real active  fluid  to  explain  his  universal  attraction  ;  iliough  he 
was  so  cautious  and  modest  as  to  uliow  that  it  wss  a  mere  hy- 
poiliesis  not  to  be  insiAted  on,  without  more  experiments.  [ 
must  confess,  that  there  in  something  in  the  fate  of  opinions  a 
little  FXtraordinsry.  Des  Cartes  iuainuaied  that  doctrine  of 
the  universal  and  sole  efficacy  of  the  Dtity,  without  insisting 
on  it.  Makbranchc  and  other  Cartesians  niude  it  the  founda- 
tion of  all  their  philo»ophy.  It  bud,  bnwcver,  no  authority  iu 
England.  Locke,  Clarke,  and  Cudwortli,  never  au  much  as 
take  notice  of  it,  but  suppose  all  alung,  that  uiulter  hm  u  real, 
though  subordinate  and  derived  power,  liy  what  means  has  it 
become  so  prevalent  among  our  modern  metapbyticiuos .' 


NOTE  [E.]  p. 78. 


According  to  these  explications  and  dcHnitions,  the  U\ea  of 
potveris  relative  as  much  as  thatofniEMe-;  and  both  have  a  re- 
ference to  an  effiict,  or  some  other  event  constantly  conjoined 
with  the  former.  When  wc  consider  the  uniuowi  circumstance 
of  an  object,  by  which  the  degree  or  quantity  of  its  efiect  la 
fixed  and  determined,  we  call  that  its  power.  And  according- 
ly, it  is  allowed  by  all  philosophers,  that  (he  effect  it  the  mea- 
sure of  the  power.  But  if  they  had  any  idea  of  power  as  it  is 
in  itself,  why  could  they  not  measure  it  in  itself?  The  dispute, 
whether  the  force  of  a  body  in  motion  be  as  its  velocity,  or  the 
square  of  iu  velocity ;  this  dispute,  I  say,  needed  not  be  dccid- 
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ed  by  compariDg  its  effects  in  equal  or  unequal  timet,  but  by 
a  direct  mensuration  and  comparison. 

As  to  the  frequent  use  of  the  words.  Force,  Power,  Energy, 
ko.  which  CTery  where  occur  in  common  conversation,  as  ipell 
as  in  philosophy ;  that  is  no  proof  that  we  are  acquainted,  la 
any  instance,  with  the  connecting  furinciple  between  cause  aad 
e&ct,  or  can  account  ultimately  for  the  productioa  of  one 
tbiag  by  another.  These  words,  as  commonly  used,  have  very 
loose  meanings  annexed  to  them,  and  their  ideas  are  very  an* 
certain  and  confused.  No  animal  can  put  external  bodies  in 
BM>don  without  the  sentiment  of  a  nisus  or  endeavour;  aad 
every  animal  has  a  sentiment  or  feeling  from  the  stroke  or  blow 
•fan  external  object  that  is  in  moiioa.  These  aensationa,  mhkk 
are  merely  animal,  and  from  which  we  can  ^  priori  draw  no  in- 
lerence,  we  are  apt  to  transfer  to  inanimate  objects,  and  tosi^* 
pose  that  they  have  some  such  feelings,  whenever  they  tma- 
fer  or  receive  motion.  With  regard  to  energies,  which  are  ex« 
erted,  without  our  annexing  to  them  any  idea  of  oommoni- 
cated  motion,  we  consider  only  the  constant  experienced  con- 
junction of  the  events;  and  as  yrejeel  a  customary  connectioQ 
between  the  ideas,  we  transfer  that  feeling  to  the  objects ;  ti 
nothing  is  more  usual  than  to  apply  to  external  bodies  evcrj 
internal  sensation  which  they  occasion. 


NOTE  [R]  p.  95. 

The  prevalence  of  the  doctrine  of  liberty  may  be  accounted 
lor  from  another  cause,  viz.  a  false  sensation,  or  seeming  expe- 
rience, which  we  have,  or  may  have,  of  liberty  or  indifference 
in  many  of  our  actions.  The  necessity  of  any  action,  whether 
of  matter  or  of  mind,  is  not,  properly  speaking,  a  quality  in  the 
agent,  but  in  any  thinking  or  intelligent  being,  who  may  con- 
sider the  action  ;  and  it  consists  chiefty  in  the  determination 
of  his  thoughu  to  infer  the  existence  of  that  action  from  aorae 
preceding  objects;  as  liberty,  when  opposed  to  neceaaity,  is 
nothing  but  the  want  of  that  determination,  and  a  certain  loose- 
acss  or  indifference,  which  we  feel  in  passing,  or  not  passing. 
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from  the  idea  of  one  object  to  that  of  any  succeeding  one. 
Nov  we  may  observe,  that  though,  in  reftedhg  on  human  ac- 
tions, u-e  seldom  fei^t  such  a  looseness  or  indiHcrence,  but  sre 
commonly  able  to  iafer  them  with  conxidersble  certainly  from 
iheir  motives,  and  from  the  dispositions  of  the  agent ;  yet  il 
frequently  happens,  ihat  Id  performing  the  actions  themselves, 
we  arcsentiibleof  sometbing^Iike  it:  Andas  all  resembling  ob- 
jects are  readily  taken  for  each  otlier,  this  has  been  employed 
as  a  demonstrative  and  even  intuitive  proof  of  human  liberty. 
We  feel  that  our  actions  are  subject  to  our  will  on  most  occa- 
sions ;  and  imagine  we  feel,  that  the  will  itself  is  subject  to 
nothing,  becaiute,  when  by  a  denial  of  it  we  ore  provoked  to 
Irv,  we  feel  that  it  moves  easily  every  way,  and  produces  an 
image  of  it«etf,  (or  a  Vrltiitif,  as  it  is  called  in  tlie  schools)  even 
on  ibat  eide  on  which  it  did  not  settle.  This  image,  or  faint 
motion,  we  persuade  ourselves,  could  at  that  time  have  been 
coniplcled  into  the  thin^  itself;  because,  should  thnt  be  de- 
nied, we  Gnd,  upon  a  second  trial,  that  at  present  it  can.  We 
consider  not,  that  the  fantastical  desire  of  shewing  liberty  is 
here  the  motive  of  our  actions.  And  it  seems  certain,  that 
however  we  may  imagine  we  feel  a  liberty  within  ourselves,  a 
Bpcctdlor  can  commonly  infer  our  actions  from  our  motives  and 
character;  and  even  where  he  cannot,  he  concludes  in  gene- 
ral  that  he  might,  were  he  perfectly  acquainted  with  every 
circumstance  of  our  situation  and  temper,  and  the  most  secret 
springs  of  our  complexion  and  disposition.  Now  this  is  the 
,  very  essence  of  necessity,  according  to  the  foregoing  doctrine. 


r  NOTE  [G.]  p.  96. 

THtra,  if*  cause  be  defined,  that  lohkh  produeet  any  thing  i 
il  is  eiuy  to  observe,  that  producing  is  synonymous  to  cnuting. 
In  like  manner,  if  a  cause  be  defined,  thai  by  vhich  any  thing 
eiistt  I  this  i*  liable  to  the  same  objection.  For  what  i*  meant 
by  these  words,  by  inhich  ?  Had  it  been  said  that  a  cause  is  lltet 
after  nhich  any  thing  conitantly  exitt*,  we  should  have  under- 
stood the  lermi.     Tor  this  is,  indeed,  all  wc  know  of  the  mat- 
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ten    And  this  constancy  forms  the  very  essence  of  necessity, 
nor  have  wc  any  other  idea  of  it* 


NOTE  [H.]  p.  108* 

Since  all  reasonings  concerning  facts  or  causes  is  denVed 
merely  from  custom,  it  may  be  asked  how  it  happens  that  men 
so  much  surpass  animals  in  reasoning,  and  one  man  so  much 
surpasses  another?  Has  not  the  same  custom  the  same  in- 
fluence on  all  ? 

••  We  shall  here  endeavour  briefly  to  explain  the  great  difier- 
cnce  in  human  understandings:  After  which,  the  reason  of 
the  difference  between  men  and  animals  will  easily  be  compre* 
bended. 

1.  When  we  have  lived  any  time,  and  have  been  accustomed 
to  the  uniformity  of  nature,  we  acquire  a  general  habit,  by 
which  we  always  transfer  the  known  to  the  unknown,  and  con- 
ceive the  latter  to  resemble  the  former.  By  means  of  this  ge- 
neral habitual  principle,  we  regard  even  one  experiment  as  the 
foundation  of  reasoning,  and  expect  a  similar  event  with  some 
degree  of  certainty,  where  the  experiment  has  been  made  ac- 
curately, and  free  from  all  foreign  circumstances.  It  is  there- 
fore considered  as  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  observe  the 
consequences  of  things ;  and  as  one  man  may  very  much 
surpass  another  in  attention,  and  memory,  and  observation^ 
this  will  make  a  very  great  difference  in  their  reasoning. 

2.  Where  there  is  a  complication  of  causes  to  produce  any 
effect,  one  mind  may  be  much  larger  than  another,  and  better 
able  to  comprehend  the  whole  system  of  objects,  and  to  infer 
justly  their  consequences. 

3.  One  man  is  able  to  carry  on  a  chain  of  consequences  to  a 
greater  length  than  another. 

4.  Few  men  can  think  long  without  running  into  a  confusion 
of  ideas,  and  mistaking  one  for  another ;  and  there  are  various 
degrees  of  this  in6rmity. 

5.  The  circumstance  on  which  the  effect  depends,  is  fre- 
quently involved  in  other  circumstances,  which  are  foreign  and 
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extrinsic.  The  separation  of  it  often  requires  great  attention, 
accuracy^  and  subtilty. 

6.  The  forming  of  general  maxims  from  particular  obsenra* 
tion  is  a  very  nice  operation ;  and  nothing  is  more  usual,  from 
haste  or  a  narrowness  of  mind,  which  sees  not  on  all  sides,  thip 
to  commit  mistakes  in  this  particular. 

7»  When  we  reason  from  analogies,  the  man  who  has  the 
greater  experience  or  the  greater  promptitude  of  suggesting 
analogies,  will  be  the  better  reasoner. 

8.  Biasses  from  prejudice,  education,  passion,  party,  &c. 
hang  more  upon  one  mind  than  another. 

9.  After  we  have  acquired  a  con6dence  in  human  testhnony, 
books  and  conversation  enlarge  much  more  the  sphere  of  on^ 
man's  experience  and  thought  than  those  of  another. 

It  would  be  easy  to  discover  many  other  circumstances  that 
m^lie  a  difference  in  the  understandings  of  mep. 


NOTE  [I.]  p.  114. 

No  Indian, it  is  evident,  could  have  experience  that  water 
did  not  freeze  in  cold  climates.  This  is  placing  nature  in  a  si- 
tuation  quite  unknown  to  him  ;  and  it  is  impossible  for  him  ta 
tell  a  priori  what  will  result  from  it.  It  is  making  a  new  ex- 
periment, the  consequence  of  which  is  always  uncertain.  One 
may  sometimes  conjecture  from  analogy  what  will  follow ;  but 
still  this  is  but  conjecture.  And  it  must  be  confessed,  that,  in 
the  present  case  of  freezing,  the  event  follows  contrary  to  the 
rules  of  analogy,  and  is  such  as  a  rational  Indian  would  not 
look  for.  The  operations  of  cold  upon  water  are  not  gradual, 
according  to  the  degrees  of  cold  ;  but  whenever  it  comes  to 
the  freezing  point,  the  water  passes  in  a  moment,  from  the  ut- 
most liquidity  to  perfect  hardness.  Such  an  event,  therefore, 
may  be  denominated  extraordinary^  and  requires  a  pretty 
strong  testimony,  to  render  it  credible  to  people  in  a  warm  cli- 
mate :  But  still  it  is  not  miraculous^  nor  contrary  to  uniform 
experience  of  the  course  of  nature  in  cases  where  all  the  cir- 
jcumstances  are  the  same.  The  inhabitants  of  Sumatra  have  al- 
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vrayB  seen  water  fluid  in  their  own  climate,  and  the  freezing  of 
their  rivers  ought  to  be  deemed  a  prodigy :  But  they  never 
saw  water  in  Muscovy  during  the  winter ;  and  therefore  thej 
cannot  reasonaUy  be  positive  what  would  there  be  the  coose- 
^ence. 


NOTE  [K.]  p.  115. 

SoMBTUiss  an  event  may  not,  in  Uidf^  seem  to  be  contrary 
to  the  laws  of  nature,  and  yet,  if  it  were  real,  it  might,  by  resr 
son  of  some  circumstances,  be  denominated  a  miracle ;  be- 
cause, mjbdf  it  IS  contrary  to  these  laws.    Thus  if  a  persoo, 
claiming  a  divine  authority,  should  coaunand  a  sick  person  to 
be  well,  a  healthful  man  to  fall  down  dead,  the  clouds  to  pour 
rain,  the  winds  to  blow  ;  in  short,  should  order  many  nstnral 
events,  which  immediately  follow  upon  his  command;  these 
might  justly  be  esteemed  miracles,  because  they  are  really,  in 
this  casfe,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  nature.    For  if  any  suspicioa 
remain,  that  the  event  and  command  concurred  by  accident, 
there  is  no  miracle  and  no  transgression  of  the  laws  of  nature. 
If  this  suspicion  be  removed,  there  is  evidently  a  miracle,  and 
a  transgression  of  these  laws ;  because  nothing  can  be  more 
contrary  to  nature  than  that  the  voice  or  command  of  a  man 
ahould  have  such  an  influence.    A  miracle  may  be  accurately 
defined,  a  iransgressian  of  a  law  qf  nature  by  a  particular  toU* 
tUnt  of  the  Deily^  or  by  the  interposition  of  some  inmsidle  agent, 
A  miracle  may  either  be  discovered  by  men  or  not.     This  al* 
ters  not  its  nature  and  essence.    The  raising  of  a  house  or 
ship  into  the  air  is  a  visible  miracle.    The  raising  of  a  feather, 
when  the  wind  wants  ever  so  little  of  a  force  requisite  for  that 
purpose,  is  as  real  a  miracle,  though  not  so  sensible  with  re- 
gard to  us. 


NOTE  [L.]  p.  125. 

This  book  was  writ  by  Mons.  Montgeron,  counsellor  or 
judge  of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  a  man  of  figure  and  character! 
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who  waa  «lu>  a  marlyr  to  the  cause,  and  la  now  gaid  to  be  »omt- 
wliere  ia  a  dungeon  od  account  of  hiii  l>ooL 

There  is  another  book  in  ihree  volume*  (called  Btcueildrs 
Miraelet  de  CAbbi  Paris)  giving  an  account  of  many  of  tliete 
miracle!,  and  accoropanicd  with  prefatory  discourses,  which 
are  very  well  written.  There  runs,  hon-eTcr,  through  the  wbole 
of  these  u  ridiculous  comparison  bctwemi  the  miracles  vf  our 
Saviour  and  those  of  the  Ahbt;  wherein  it  is  auerled,  that  ihe 
evidence  for  the  latter  is  equal  to  that  for  the  former :  Ai  if  ilte 
testimoDy  of  men  could  ever  be  put  in  the  balance  with  that  of 
God  himself,  who  conducted  ibe  pen  of  the  inspired  wriiurs. 
If  these  writers,  indeed,  were  to  be  considered  merely  as  human 
testimony,  the  French  author  is  very  moderate  in  his  compa- 
rison ;  since  he  might,  witli  some  appearance  ofreason,  pretend 
that  the  Janscnist  miracles  much  Kurpaai  the  other  in  evidence 
and  authority.  The  following  eii  cum  stances  are  drawn  from 
authentic  papers,  inserted  in  the  above-mentioned  book. 

Many  of  the  miracles  of  Abb«  Paris  were  proved  immediate- 
ly by  witnesses  before  the  officiality,  or  bishop's  court,  at  Paris, 
under  the  eye  of  Cardinal  NooJIles,  whose  cbaracter  for  inte- 
grity and  capacity  was  never  contested  even  by  hta  eneraieg. 
His  successor  in  the  archbishopric  was  an  enemy  to  the  Jan- 
senists,  and  for  that  reason  promoted  to  die  See  by  ibe  Court. 
Yet  twenty- two  rectors  or  cwreiof  Paris,  with  i  n  Unite  earnest - 
nets,  press  him  to  examine  those  miracles,  which  they  assert 
to  be  known  to  the  whole  world,  and  indisputably  certain: 
But  he  wisely  forbore. 

The  Molinist  party  had  tried  to  discredit  these  miracles  in 
one  instance,  that  of  Mademoiselle  le  Franc.  But,  besides 
that  their  proceedings  were  in  many  respects  the  most  irregu- 
lar in  the  world,  particularly  in  citing  ordy  a  few  of  the  J*n- 
senist  witnesses,  whom  they  tampered  with:  Besides  this,  I 
say,  ihcy  soon  found  themselves  overwhelmed  by  a  cloud  of 
new  witnesses,  one  hundred  and  twenty  in  number,  most  of 
lliem  persons  of  credit  and  substance  in  Paris,  who  gave  oath 
far  the  miracle.  This  wns  accompanied  with  a  solemn  and 
earnest  appeal  to  the  parliament.  But  the  parliament  were 
iubidden,  by  authorily.  (o  meddle  id  the  »%Jr.    It  was  at  last 
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observedy  that  where  men  are  heated  bj  zeal  and  enthusiaim, 
there  is  no  degree  of  human  testimony  so  strong  as  maj  not  be 
procured  for  the  greatest  absurdity :  And  those  who  will  be  so 
silly  as  to  examine  the  affair  by  that  medium,  and  seek  parti« 
colar  flaws  in  the  testimony,  are  almost  sure  to  be  confounded. 
It  must  be  a  miserable  imposture,  indeed,  that  does  not  prevail 
in  that  contest. 

AH  who  have  been  in  France  about  that  time  have  heard  of 
the  reputation  of  Mons.  Herault,  the  LieutenoTU  de  Police, 
whose  vigilaDce,  penetration,  activity,  and  extensive  intelli- 
gence, have  been  much  talked  of.  This  magistrate,  who  by 
the  nature  of  his  office  is  almost  absolute,  was  invested  with 
full  powers,  on  purpose  to  suppress  or  discredit  the|ie  mira- 
cles ;  and  he  frequently  seized  immediately,  and  examined  the 
witnesses  and  subjects  of  them ;  but  never  could  reach  any 
thing  satisfactory  against  them. 

In  the  case  of  Mademoiselle  Thibaut,  he  sent  the  famous 
De  Sylva  to  examine  her,  whose  evidence  is  very  curious. 
The  physician  declares  that  it  was  impossible  she  could  have 
been  so  ill  as  was  proved  by  witnesses ;  because  it  was  impossi- 
ble she  could,  in  so  short  a  time,  have  recovered  so  perfectly  as 
he  found  her.  He  reasoned,  like  a  man  of  sense,  fron^  natural 
causes ;  but  the  opposite  party  told  him,  that  the  whole  was  a 
miracle,  and  that  his  evidence  was  the  very  best  proof  of  it. 

The  Molinists  were  in  a  sad  dilemma.  They  durst  not  as- 
sert the  absolute  insufficiency  of  human  evidence  to  prove  a 
miracle.  They  were  obliged  to  say,  that  these  miracles  were 
wrought  by  witchcraft  and  the  devil.  But  they  were  told,  that 
this  was  the  resource  of  the  Jews  of  old. 

No  Jansenist  was  ever  embarrassed  to  account  for  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  miracles,  when  the  church-yard  was  shut  up  by  the 
king's  edict.  It  was  the  touch  of  the  tomb  which  produced 
these  extraordinary  effects  ;  and  when  no  one  could  approach 
the  tomb,  no  effects  could  be  expected.  God,  indeed,  could 
have  thrown  down  the  walls  in  a  moment;  but  he  is  master  of 
his  own  graces  and  works,  and  it  belongs  not  to  us  to  account 
for  them.    He  did  not  throw  down  the  walls  of  every  city  like 
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tfaoie  of  Jericho,  od  the  Rounding  of  the  ranie  horns,  nor  break 
up  the  prison  of  every  apoatK'i  liku  that  of  St  Paul. 

No  less  a  man  than  the  Due  dc  Chatillon,  a  duke  and  peer 
of  France,  of  the  highest  rank  and  family,  gives  evidciice  of  n 
miraculouB  cure,  performed  uponaaervant  ofhis,  who  had  lived 
several  years  in  his  house  with  a  visible  and  palpable  ioiirmity- 

I  shall  conclude  with  observing,  that  no  clergy  are  more  cele- 
brated for  strictness  of  life  and  inannen  than  the  secular  cler- 
gy of  France,  particularly  the  rectars  or  curgs  of  Faria,  who 
bear  testimony  to  these  impostures. 

The  learning,  genius,  and  probity  of  the  gentlemen,  nnd  the 
austerity  of  the  nuns  of  Port  Koyal,  have  been  much  cclobra- 
Md  all  over  Europe.  Vet  they  alt  give  evidence  for  a  mirncle 
wrought  on  the  niece  of  the  famous  Pascal,  whose  sanctity  of 
!ifc,  as  well  as  extraordinary  capacity,  is  well  known.  The  fa- 
mous Hacine  gives  an  account  of  this  miracle  iu  bis  famous 
history  of  Port  Koyal,  and  furtihes  it  with  all  the  proofii,  which 
a  multitude  of  nuns,  priests,  physicians,  and  men  of  the  world, 
all  of  them  of  undoubted  credit,  could  bt'staw  upon  it.  Seve- 
ral men  of  letters,  particularly  the  bishop  of  Toornay,  thought 
this  miracle  so  certuin,  as  to  employ  it  in  the  refutation  o( 
atheists  and  freetbinkent.  The  tjueen'regent  of  France,  who 
was  cxireRiely  prejudiced  against  the  Port  Koyal,  sent  her  own 
physician  to  examine  the  miracle,  who  returned  an  absolute 
convert.  In  short,  the  supernatural  cure  was  so  incontestable, 
that  it  saved,  for  a  time,  that  famous  moooitery  from  the  ruin 
with  which  it  was  threatened  by  the  Jesuits,  Had  it  been  a 
cheat,  it  had  certainly  be  delected  by  tuch  sagacious  nnd 
powerful  antagonists,  and  must  have  hastened  the  ruin  of  the 
contrivers.  Our  divines,  who  can  build  up  a  formidable  cattle 
from  nuch  despicable  materials  ;  what  a  prodigious  f  ibric  could 
ihey  have  reared  from  these  and  many  other  circumstances 
which  I  have  not  mentioned  I  How  often  would  ihc  great 
names  uf  Pascal,  Kacine,  Arnaud,  Nicole,  have  resounded  in 
our  ears  ?  But  if  they  be  wise,  they  had  heller  adopt  the  mi- 
racle, as  being  more  worth  a  thousand  times  than  all  the  rest 
of  their  collection.  Besides,  it  may  serve  very  much  lo  their 
purpose.    For  that  tnirnclc  was  really  performed  by  the  louch 
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of  an  aathentic  holy  prickle  of  the  holy  tfaora,  winch  compoted 
the  holy  crown,  which,  &c. 


NOTE  [M.]  p.  wr. 

Ih  general,  it  may,  I  think,  be  eitabliahed  as  a  mazmi,  thar 
where  any  cause  is  known  only  by  iu  particular  effects^  it  raoBt 
be  impoMible  to  infer  any  new  elects  from  that  canse;  since 
the  qualities  which  are  requisite  to  produce  these  new  eSecta 
along  with  the  former,  must  either  be  different^  or  superior,  or 
of  more  extensive  operation,  than  those  which  simply  prodi^ 
ced  the  effect,  whenee  alone  the  cause  is  supposed  to  be  known 
to  us.  We  can  never,  therefore,  have  any  reason  to  sopposs 
the  existence  of  these  qualities.  To  say,  that  the  new  efecti 
proceed  only  from  a  continuation  of  the  same  energy,  whick 
is  already  known  from  the  first  effects,  will  not  remove  thedif* 
ficulty.  For  even  granting  this  to  be  the  case  (which  csnsd- 
dom  be  supposed,)  the  yewy  continuation  and  exertion  of  a 
like  energy  (for  it  is  impossible  it  can  be  absolutely  the  same), 
I  say,  this  exertion  of  a  like  energy,  in  a  different  period  of 
space  and  time,  is  a  very  arbitrary  supposition,  and  what  there 
cannot  possibly  be  any  traces  of  in  the  effects,  from  which  all 
our  knowledge  of  the  cause  is  originally  derived.  Let  the  ts- 
^/erred  cause  be  exactly  proportioned  (as  it  should  be)  to  the 
known  effect ;  and  it  is  impossible  that  it  can  possess  any  qua- 
lities from  which  new  or  different  effects  can  be  inferroL 


NOTE  [N.]  p.  157. 

This  argument  is  drawn  from  Dr  Berkeley ;  and  indeed  most 
of  the  writings  of  that  very  ingenious  author  form  the  best  les- 
sons of  scepticism  which  are  to  be  found  either  among  the  an- 
cient or  modern  philosophers,  Bayle  not  excepted.  He  pro> 
fesses,  however,  in  his  title-page,  (and  undoubtedly  with  great 
truth),  to  have  composed  his  book  against  the  sceptics  as  well 
as  against  the  atheists  and  freethinkers.   But  that  all  his  arga« 
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menu,  though  otherwise  intended,  are,  in  reaHhy,  merely  scep- 
tical, Bppeari  froin  this,  lliat  lAejf  admit  of  no  aHfwer  and  pro. 
duce  no  eonvicHon.  Their  only  effect  is  to  cause  that  momentaTy 
amazement  and  irresolution  and  confusioa^  which  is  the  rc- 
•ult  of  scepticism. 


I  NOTE  [O.]  p.  159. 

^  Whatever  digputes  there  may  be  about  mathematical  poinU, 
we  mu»t  allow  that  there  are  physical  points,  that  is,  parts  of 
extension,  which  cannot  be  divided  or  lessened,  either  by  the 
eye  or  imaginalion.  These  images,  then,  which  ore  present  to 
the  fancyor  senses,  arc  absolutely  indivisible,  and  consequent- 
ly must  be  allowed  by  mathematicians  to  be  infinitely  If  ss  ilian 
any  real  part  of  extension  ;  and  yet  nothing  appears  more  cer- 
tain to  reason,  than  that  an  infinite  number  of  tlicm  composes 
an  infinite  extetuion.  How  much  more  an  infinite  number  of 
those  infinitely  small  parts  of  extension,  which  are  still  suppo- 
sed infinitely  divisible ! 


NOTE  [P.]  p.  lea 

It  seeniB  to  me  not  impossible  to  avoid  these  absurdities  and 
contradictions,  if  it  be  admitted  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
abstract  or  general  ideas,  properly  speaking  ;  but  that  all  ge- 
neral ideas  are,  in  reality,  particular  ones  attached  to  a  gene- 
ral term,  which  recalls,  upon  occasion,  other  particular  ones, 
that  resemble,  in  certain  circumstances,  the  idea  present  to  lb« 
mind.  Thus,  when  the  term  Horse  is  pronounced,  we  imme- 
diately fi^re  to  ourselves  the  idea  uf  a  black  or  a  white  animal, 
of  a  particular  size  or  figure  :  But  as  that  term  is  also  usually 
applied  to  animals  of  other  colours,  figures,  and  sizes,  these 
ideas,  though  not  actually  present  to  the  imagination,  are  easi- 
ly recalled;  and  our  reasoning  and  conclusion  proceed  in  the 
same  way  as  If  they  were  actually  present.  If  this  be  admit- 
ted l«s  sctms  reasonable)  it  follows,  thai  all  the  ideas  of  quan- 
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tity,  upon  which  matheroaticians  rea»OD»  are  nothing  bat  par- 
ticular,  and  sach  as  are  suggested  by  the  senses  an4  imagiaa- 
tiooy  and  cons^u^nlly  cannot  he  in&aitely  divisible.  It  is  suf- 
ficient  to  have  dropped  this  hint  at  present^  without  proseco* 
ting  it  any  farther.  It  certainly  concerns  all  lovers  of  sciaiiee 
not  to  expose  themselves  to  the  ridicule  and  contempt  of  the 
Ignorant  by  their  conclusions  ;  and  this  seems  the 
lution  of  these  difficulties. 


That  impious  maxim  of  the  ancient  philosophy,  Es  nihda, 
nihil Jltf  by  which  the  creation  of  matter  was  excluded,  oeaacs 
to  be  a  maximi  according  to  this  philosophy.  Not  only  the 
will  of  the  Supreme  Being  may  create  matter,  but,  for  aught 
we  know  ^  priori,  the  will  of  any  other  being  might  create  it, 
or  any  other  cause,  that  the  most  whimsical  imagioatioii  cam 
assign. 


NOTE  [R.]  p.  185. 

That  property  is  a  species  of  relation y  which  produces  a 
connection  between  the  person  and  the  object,  is  evident :  The 
imagination  passes  naturally  end  easily  from  the  consideraiion 
of  a  field  to  that  of  the  person  to  whom  it  belongs.  It  maj 
only  be  asked,  how  this  relation  is  resolvable  into  any  of  those 
three,  viz.  causation^  contiguity,  and  resemblance,  which  we  hare 
affirmed  to  be  the  only  connecting  principles  among  ideas  ?  To 
be  the  proprietor  of  any  thing  is  to  be  the  sole  person  who^ 
by  the  laws  of  society,  has  a  right  to  dispose  of  it,  and  to  enjoy 
the  benefit  of  it  This  right  has  at  least  a  tendency  to  procure 
the  person  the  exercise  of  it ;  and  in  fact  does  commonly  pro- 
cure him  that  advantage.  For  rights  which  had  no  influence, 
and  never  took  place,  would  be  no  rights  at  all.  Now  a  per- 
son who  disposes  of  an  object,  and  reaps  benefit  from  it,  both 
produces,  or  may  produce,  effects  on  it,  and  is  affected  by  it. 
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Property  therefore  is  a  species  of  causation.  It  enables  the 
persuD  lo  produce  alterations  on  the  object,  Bnd  it  supposes 
that  his  condition  is  improved  and  altered  by  it.  It  is  indeed 
the  TeUiioD  the  most  intorcsting  or  any,  and  occurs  the  most 
frequently  to  the  mind. 


NOTE  [S.]  p.  228. 

This  fiction  of  a  »late  of  nature,  as  a  stale  of  var.  was  not 
iint  started  by  Mr  Hobbes,  as  is  commonly  imagined.  Ptato 
endeavours  tu  refute  an  hypothesis  very  like  it  in  the  2d,  Sd, 
and  4th  books  de  Republica.  Cicero,  on  the  contrary,  suppo- 
ses it  certain  and  universally  acknowledged  in  the  followiog 
passage  :  "  Quis  enim  vcstrum,  judiceii,  ignorat,  ita  naturam 
"  rerum  tulisse,  ut  iguodam  tempore  homines,  nondum  neque 
*'  uaturuli,  neque  civili  jure  descripto,  fuai  per  agros  ac  dis- 
"  pcrai  vagareiitur,  tantumque  Iiabefent,  quantum  manu  ac  vi- 
<<  tibu*,  per  caedem  ac  vulnera,  aut  eripere,  aut  relinere  po- 
**  tuisseiitf  Qui  igitur  primi  virtute  et  consilio  praestanti  ex- 
*■  Blirerunt,  ii  perspecto  genere  humanac  docilitatis  utque  in- 
"  genii,  dissipatos  unuiu  in  locum  cnngregarunt,  cosque  ex 
"  ferituie  ilia  ad  justiiiani  ac  mansuetudinem  transduxerunl. 
«  Tumres,BdcDmniuaemutilitatein,quu!>pubticasappellamu8, 
"  turn  conventiculahominum,  quae  postea  civitatesnominalao 
"  sunt,  turn  domicilia  conjuncta,  quos  urbes  dicimus,  invcnta 
"  et  divino  et  liumano  jure,  moenibus  sepseruot.  Atquc  in- 
"  lerhanc  viiam  perpolitam  humaniiate,  et  illam  immaiiem, 
•*  nihil  tarn  interest,  quam  JUS  atque  VIS.  Horum  utro  uti 
•'  Dolimus,  altero  est  ulendura.  Vitu  volumus  extingui  t  Jus 
"  voleat  neccsse  est,  id  est,  judicia,  quibus  omne  jus  conlioe- 
"  tur.  Judicia  displicent,  aut  Dulla  sunt  J  Vi 
'*  cesse  est.   Haec  videm  omnei." — I'no  Srxt,  I.  i'2. 


NOTECT.]  p.2S5. 
tlUK  author  of  L'Etjiril  tin  Loir.     This  illustrious  writer, 
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however,  leU  out  with  a  different  Uieory » and  supposes  all  right 
to  he  founded  on  certain  ropporU  or  relations ;  which  is  a  sji- 
tem  that,  in  my  opinion,  never  wilt  he  reconciled  with  true 
philosophy.  Father  Malebranche,  as  far  as  I  can  learo,  wai 
the  first  that  started  this  abstract  theory  of  morals,  which  was 
afterwards  adopted  by  Cudworth,  Clarke,  and  others ;  and  as  it 
excludes  all  sentiment,  and  pretends  to  found  every  thing  on 
reason,  it  has  not  wanted  followerji  in  this  philosophic  age.  See 
Section  I,  Appendix  L  With  regard  to  justice,  the  virtue  here 
treated  of,  the  inference  against  this  theory  seems  short  and 
conclusive*  Property  is  allowed  to  be  dependent  on  civil  laws ; 
civil  laws  are  allowed  to  have  no  other  object  bat  the  interest 
of  society :  This  therefore  must  be  allowed  to  be  the  sole  fosa* 
dation  of  property  and  justice.  Not  to  mention,  that  o«r  ob- 
ligation itself  to  obey  the  magistrate  and  his  laws  n  foonded 
in  nothing  but  the  interests  of  sodetj. 

If  the  ideas  of  justice,  sometimes,  do  not  follow  the  &posi? 
tions  of  civil  law ;  we  shall  find  that  these  cases,  instead  of  ob- 
jections, are  confirmations  of  the  theory  delivered  abofe. 
Where  a  civil  law  is  so  perverse  as  to  cross  all  the  interests  of 
society,  it  loses  all  its  authority,  and  men  judge  bj  the  ideal 
of  natural  justice,  which  are  conformable  to  those  interests.' 
Sometimes  also  civil  laws,  for  useful  purposes,  require  a  cere- 
mony or  form  to  any  deed  ;  and  where  that  is  wanting,  their 
decrees  run  contrary  to  the  usual  tenor  of  justice ;  but  one 
who  takes  advantage  of  such  chicanes,  is  not  commonly  regard- 
ed as  an  honest  man.  Thus,  the  interests  of  society  require 
that  contracts  be  fulfilled ;  and  there  is  not  a  more  materiid  ar- 
ticle either  of  natural  or  civil  justice:  But  the  omission  of  a 
trifling  circumstance  will  often,  by  law,  invalidate  a  contract 
injoro  humano^  but  not  injbro  conscientiae^  as  divines  expren 
themselves.  In  these  cases,  the  magistrate  is  supposed  only 
to  withdraw  his  power  of  enforcing  the  right,  not  to  have  al- 
tered the  right.  Where  his  intention  extends  to  the  right, 
and  is  conformable  to  the  interests  of  society,  it  never  fails  to 
alter  the  right ;  a  clear  proof  of  the  origin  of  justice  and  of 
property,  as  assigned  above. 
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NOTE  [U.]  p.  298. 

*  It  is  evident  that  the  will  or  consent  alone  never  transfers 
properly,  nor  cauaei  the  obligation  of  a  promise  (fur  the  same 
reasoning  extendj  to  both]  ;  but  the  trill  must  be  expressed 
by  words  or  signs,  in  order  to  impose  n  tie  upon  any  man. 
Tfie  expression  being  once  brought  in  as  subservient  to  the 
will,  soon  becomes  the  principal  part  of  the  promise;  nor  will 
a  man  be  less  bound  by  bis  word,  though  he  secretly  give  a 
different  direction  to  hU  iotentioo,  und  withhold  the  assent  of 
his  mind.  Rut  though  the  espresston  make»i,  on  most  occa- 
sions, the  whole  of  the  promisci  yet  it  docs  not  always  so ;  and 
one  who  should  make  use  of  any  expression,  of  which  he  knows 
not  the  meaning,  and  which  be  uses  without  any  scn-ie  of  the 
const <|uences,  would  not  certainly  be  bound  by  it.  Nay, 
though  he  know  its  meaning,  yet  if  he  uses  it  In  jest  only, 
and  with  such  signs  as  evidently  shew  that  he  has  no  serious 
intentions  of  binding  himself,  he  would  not  lie  under  any  obli< 
gnlLon  of  performances  but  it  is  necessary  that  the  words  be  ■ 
pi'rfect  expresaion  of  the  will,  without  any  contrary  signs.  Nay, 
even  this  we  must  not  carry  so  fur  as  to  imagine,  that  one 
whom,  by  our  quickness  of  understanding,  wc  conjecture,  from 
certain  signs,  to  huve  an  Intention  of  deceiving  us,  is  not  bound 
by  hU  expression  or  verbal  promise,  if  we  accept  of  it;  but 
niist  limit  this  conclusion  to  those  cases  wh>^ru  the  signs  are 
Afa  different  nature  from  those  of  deceit.  All  these  contra- 
dictions arc  easily  accounted  for,  ifjujticc  arise  entirely  from 
its  usefulness  to  society;  but  will  never  be  explained  on  any 
other  hypothesis. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  moral  decisions  of  the  Jauili,  and 
other  relaxed  coiuistx,  were  commonly  formed  in  prosecution 
of  some  such  subtilties  of  reasoning  as  are  here  pointed  out, 
and  proceeded  as  much  from  the  habit  of  scholastic  refinement 
as  from  any  corruption  of  the  heart,  if  we  may  follow  the  au- 
thority of  IMons.  Itayle.  See  his  Dictionary,  article  Ldtola. 
And  wby  has  the  indignation  of  mankind  risen  so  high  against 
tjiese  coiuistB ;  but  because  every  one  perceived,  that  liuman 
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society  could  not  subsist  were  such  practices  authorised,  and 
that  morals  must  always  be  handled  with  a  view  to  public  in- 
terest, more  than  philosophical  regularity  ?  If  the  secret  direc- 
tion of  the  intention,  said  every  man  of  sense,  could  invalidate 
a  contract ;  where  im  our  security  i  And  yet  a  metaphysical 
schoolman  might  think,  that,  where  an  intention  was  supposed 
to  be  requisite,  if  that  intention  really  had  no  place,  no  coose* 
quence  ought  to  follow,  and  no  obligation  be  imposed.  The 
casuistical  subtilties  may  not  be  greater  than  the  subtiltiea  of 
lawyers,  hinted  at  above ;  but  as  the  former  are  pemicunu^  and 
the  latter  innocent  and  even  necessart^,  this  is  the  reason  <^  the 
very  different  reception  they  jmeet  with  from  the  world. 

It  is  a  doctrine  of  the  church  of  Rome,  that  the  priest,  by  a 
secret  direction  of  his  intention,  can  invalidate  any  sacrament 
This  position  is  derived  from  a  strict  and  regular  prosecution 
of  the  obvious  truth,  that  empty  words  alone,  without  any 
meaning  or  intention  in  the  speaker,  can  never  be  attended 
with  any  effect,  if  the  same  conclusion  be  not  admitted  in 
reasonings  concerning  civil  contracts,  where  the  aSEedr  is  al- 
lowed to  be  of  so  much  less  consequence  than  the  eternal  sal- 
vation of  thousands,  it  proceeds  entirely  from  men's  sense  of 
the  danger  and  inconvenience  of  the  doctrine  in  the  former 
case :  And  we  may  thence  observe,  that  however  positive,  ar- 
rogant, and  dogmatical  any  superstition  may  appear,  it  never 
can  convey  any  thorough  persuasion  of  the  reality  of  its  ob- 
jects, or  put  them,  in  any  degree,  on  a  balance  with  the  com- 
mon incidents  of  life,  whicli  we  learn  from  daily  observation 
and  experimental  reasoning. 


NOTE  [X.]  p.  244. 

The  only  solution  which  Plato  gives  to  all  the  objections 
that  might  be  raised  against  the  community  of  women,  esta- 
blished in  his  imaginary  commonwealth,  is,  lUAA<rr«  ym^  In 
r6VTC  Km  My%Tm  km  AiAf{fT«4,  •«  t»  f/tnf  a^i>dfMf  »«A«f.  T«  it  fi)iM^ 
Ci^oi"  mrx^»f*  Scite  enim  istud  ct  dicitur  et  dicetuvp  Id  qtiod  utile 
sit  honestum  esse,  quod  auiern  inutile  sit  turpe  esse.    De  Rep. 
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lib.  y.  p.  457.  ex  edit.  Serr.  And  this  maxim  will  admit  of  no 
doubt  wbere  public  utility  is  concerned ;  which  is  Plato's  mean* 
ing.  And,  iodecd,  to  what  other  purpose  do  all  the  ideas  of 
chsuitky  sod  modesty  serve  i  Nisi  utile  est  quod  JacimuSf  Jrus^ 
tra  est  gloria^  says  Phaedrus.— lUA#f  un  /8A«Cf(iy»  •vJiry  says  Plu* 
tarch  de  vitioso  pudore*  Nihil  eorum  qus  damnosa  sunt*  pul- 
chruin  est.     The  same  was  the  opinion  of  the  Stoics,    ^mnt 

09f  M  'Zrmmu  mymltw  unum^tkutiw  n  •urn  fn(«»  #^iXiMKf  i^iAUf  /M»  At* 
yrr%ii  T«f  «i^frs'  mm  w  r^fvimmt  «'f«(iv.  SaPT.  £mp.  lib.  iii.  cap. 
20. 


NOTE  [Y.]  p.  247. 

That  the  lighter  machine  yields  to  the  heavier,  and  in  ma- 
chines of  the  same  kind,  that  the  empty  yields  to  the  loaded; 
this  rule  is  founded  on  convenience.  That  those  who  are  go« 
ing  to  the  capital  take  place  of  those  who  a^e  coming  from  it ; 
this  seems  to  be  founded  on  some  idea  of  the  dignity  of  the 
great  city,  and  of  the  preference  of  the  future  to  the  past* 
From  like  reasons,  among  foot-walkers,  the  right  hand  entitles 
a  man  to  the  wall,  and  prevents  jostling,  which  peaceable  peo« 
pie  find  very  disagreeable  and  inconvenient. 


NOTE  [Z.]  p.  250. 

We  ought  not  to  imagine,  because  an  inanimate  object  may 
be  useful  as  well  as  a  man,  that  therefore  it  ought  also,  accord- 
ing to  this  system,  to  merit  the  appellation  of  virtuous.  The 
sentiments  excited  by  utility  are,  in  the  two  cases,  very  dif- 
ferent ;  and  the  one  is  mixed  with]aiFection,  esteem,  approba- 
tion, &C.  and  not  the  other.  In  like  manner,  an  inanimate  ob- 
ject may  have  good  colour  and  proportions  as  well  as  a  human 
figure.  But  can  we  ever  be  in  love  with  the  former  ?  There 
are  a  numerous  set  of  passions  and  sentiments,  of  which  think- 
ing, rational  beings  are,  by  the  original  constitution  of  nature, 
the  only  proper  objects :  And  though  the  very  same  quolitiet 
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be  transferred  to  an  insensiblet  inanimate  being,  thejr  will  nol 
excite  the  same  sentiment.    The  beneficial  qualities  of  herbs 
and  minerals  are,  indeed,  sometimes  called  their  virfues ;  but 
tiiis  is  an  efiect  of  the  caprice  of  language,  which  oogbt  not 
to  be  regarded  in  reasoning.    For  though  there  be  a  spedes 
of  approbation  attending  even  inanunate  objects,  when  bene- 
ficial, yet  this  sentiment  is  so  weak,  and  so  different  from  that 
which  is  directed  to  beneficent  magistrates  or  stateamen,  that 
they  ought  not  to  be  ranked  under  the  same  class  or  appeiia* 
tion. 

A  very  small  variation  of  the  object,  even  where  the  same 
qualittes  are  preserved,  will  destroy  a  sentiment.  Thus,  the 
same  beauty,  transferred  to  a  different  sex,  excites  no  anio> 
vous  passion,  where  nature  is  not  extremely  perverted. 


NOTE  [A A.]  p.  258: 
Undutifitlnsss  to  parents  is  disapproved  of  bj  mankind^ 

trig— igyfiiftpg  «•  ^itAA«v,  usu  TvkktyHfUHUfi  •ri  vt  vw^AvXtrMr  •mwtiii 

mmm  rwyx^vnu     Ingratitude,  for  a  like  reason  (though  he 
seems  there  to  mix  a  more  generous  regard) 

^f  Tif  xiA«K»  Mfti^t^tanrai  ^  Mar  Mvrwi  r*  «*«f «9rA«n«f  g(  ^f 
mrm  nt  tntu  vu^txMrvt  r«v  xtU^ft^rr^^  }vNB#»f«(  kmu  B%m»mq,  Lib. 
vi.  cap.  4.  Perhaps  the  historian  only  meant,  that  our  sjrm- 
pathy  and  humanity  were  more  enlivened,  by  our  considering 
the  similarity  of  our  case  with  that  of  the  person  suffering; 
which  is  a  just  sentiment. 


NOTE  [BB.]  p.  256. 

It  is  needless  to  push  our  researches  so  far  as  to4isk,  why 
we  have  humanity  or  a  fellow-feeling  with  others  ?  It  is  suffi- 
cient that  this  is  experienced  to  be  a  principle  in  human  na- 
ture. We  must  stop  somewhere  in  our  examination  of  causes ; 
and  there  are,  in  every  science,  some  general  principles,  be- 
yond which  we  cannot  hope  to  find  any  principle  more  gene- 
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raJ-  No  man  is  absolutely  indiiFerent  to  the  happiaeBs  and 
tniMry  of  oUiers.  Thu  first  has  a  natural  tendency  to  give 
pleasure  ;  ihu  second,  pain:  Tliia  every  one  may  fin<I  in  bim- 
Bcir.  It  is  not  probable  that  these  priiiciplcu  can  be  resolved 
into  principles  more  simple  and  universal,  whatever  atiempU 
may  have  been  made  to  that  purpose.  But  it'  it  were  possi< 
ble.  it  belongs  not  to  the  present  subject ;  and  we  may  here 
safdy  consider  these  principles  as  origioal, — happy  if  we  con 
render  all  the  consequences  sufficiently  plain  and  perspicuous ! 


-  NOTE  [CC3p.  261. 

In  proportion  to  tbe  station  which  a  man  posscsset,  accord- 
ing to  the  relations  in  which  he  is  placed,  we  always  cxpccl 
from  him  a  greater  or  less  degree  ofgood;  and, when  disappoint- 


ed, blame  \m  inutility 
any  ill  or  prejudice  ai 
When  the  interests  of 
ther,  we  estimate  the  I 
which  re:iults  to  his  ow 


do  we  blame  him,  if 
.es  IVom  his  conduct  and  behaviour, 
le  country  iaterferewiih  those  of  ana- 
erlta  of  a  statesman  by  the  good  or  ill 
country  from  his  measures  and  coun- 
siels,  witltout  regard  to  the  prejudice  which  he  brings  on  its 
enemies  and  rivals.  His  fellow-citizens  are  the  objects  which 
lie  nearest  the  eye  while  we  determine  his  character.  And  aa 
nature  has  implanted  iu  every  one  a  superior  affection  to  his 
own  country,  we  never  expect  any  regard  lo  distant  nations 
where  a  competition  arises.  Not  to  mention,  that  while  every 
man  consults  the  good  ufhis  own  L'ommunily,  wc  are  sensible 
tliat  the  general  interest  of  mankind  is  better  prnmuted,  than 
by  any  loose  indeterminate  views  to  tlio  good  of  a  species, 
whence  no  benehcial  action  could  ever  result,  for  want  of  a 
duly  limited  object  on  which  they  could  exert  ihemselTcs. 


NOTE  tDD.]  p.  26t. 

■  FoH  a  tike  reason,  the  tendencies  of  actions  and  characters, 
Bmi  their  real  accidental  consequences,  are  aloue  regarded  in 
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our  moral  determinations  or  general  judgments ;  though  in 
real  feeling  or  sentiment  we  cannot  help  paying  greater  regard 
to  one  whose  staticNo,  joined  to  virtue,  renders  him  really  use- 
ful to  society,  than  to  one  who  exerts  the  social  virtues  only 
in  good  intentions  and  benevolent  affections.  Separating  the 
<Hiaracter  from  the  fortune,  by  an  easy  and  necessary  effort  of 
thought,  we  pronounce  these  persons  alike,  and  give  them  the 
same  general  praise.  The  judgment  corrects,  or  endeavosrs 
to  correct,  the  appearance ;  but  is  not  able  entirely  to  prerail 
over  sentiment. 

Why  is  this  peach-tree  said  to  be  better  than  that  other,  bul 
because  it  produces  more  or  better  fruit?  And  would  not  the 
same  praise  be  given  it,  though  snails  or  vermin  had  destroj- 
ed  the  peaches  before  they  came  to  full  maturity  ?  In  morals 
too»  is  not  the  tree  known  by  tkefntU  f  And  cannot  we  easily 
iKstinguish  between  nature  and  accident^  in  the  one  case  as 
well  as  in  the  other  ? 


NOTE  [EE.]  p.  266. 

It  is  wisely  ordained  by  nature,  that  private  connections 
should  commonly  prevail  over  universal  views  and  considers- 
tions  ;  otherwise  our  affections  and  actions  would  be  dissipated 
and  lost  for  want  of  a  proper  limited  object.  Thus  a  small 
benefit  done  to  ourselves,  or  our  near  friends,  excites  more 
lively  sentiments  of  love  and  approbation,  than  a  great  benefit 
done  to  a  distant  commonwealth  :  But  still  we  know  here,  as 
in  all  the  senses,  to  correct  these  inequalities  by  reflection,  and 
retain  a  general  standard  of  vice  and  virtue,  founded  chiefly 
on  general  usefulness. 


NOTE  [FF.]  p.  270. 

One  may  venture  to  affirm,  that  there  is  no  human  creature, 
to  whom  the  appearance  of  happiness  (where  envy  or  revenge 
lias  no  place)  does  not  give  pleasure ;  that  of  misery,  uneasi- 
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HMf.  Tliis  seems  inseparable  from  our  niRke  and  constitution. 
But  they  are  only  the  more  generous  minds  ihnt  arc  thence 
prompted  to  seek  zealously  the  good  of  others,  and  tn  have  a 
real  (Utssion  for  ilieir  wollare,  Witlt  tncn  of  onrrow  and  unge- 
nerous spirits,  this  sympathy  goes  not  beyond  a  ihght  t'eeling 
of  the  imagination,  which  st;rvcs  only  to  cxciie  sentiments  of 
complacency  or  censure,  and  make^  them  apply  to  the  object 
either  honourable  or  dishonourable  appellations.  A  griping 
miser,  for  instance,  praises  extremely  induttrtf  and  j'rngfilil;jf 
even  in  others,  and  sets  ihera,  in  his  estimalioo,  above  all  the 
other  virtues.  He  knows  the  good  that  results  from  them, 
and  feels  that  species  of  happiness  with  a  more  lively  sympathy, 
than  any  other  you  could  represent  to  him  :  though  perhaps  he 
would  not  part  with  a  shilling  to  make  the  fortune  of  the  iii- 
dustriouB  man  whom  he  praises  so  bigldy. 


NOTE  [GG.]  p.  281. 

UiODoHus  SicuLDs,  lib.  xir.  It  may  not  be  improper  to  gire 
the  character  of  Epaminondas,  as  drawn  by  the  historian,  in 
ordtr  to  show  the  idea>i  of  perfect  merit  which  prevailed  in 
those  ages.  In  other  Illustrious  men,  says  he,  you  will  observe 
that  ench  possessed  some  one  ihining  quality,  which  was  the 
foundation  of  bis  fume:  In  Epaminondoa  all  the  virtuts  ore 
found  united;  force  of  body,  eloquence  of  exprcssioo,  vi- 
gour of  mind,  contempt  of  riches,  gentleness  of  disposition,  and, 
txhal  U  (hir/ifi  to  bt  Tt^arded,  courage  and  conduct  in  war. 


NOTE  [HH.]  p.  282. 

All  men  arc  equally  liable  to  pain,  and  disease,  and  sick- 
ness ;  and  may  again  recovi-r  health  and  ease.  These  circum- 
staoces,  as  they  make  no  distinction  between  one  man  and  an- 
other, are  no  source  of  pride  or  humility,  regard  or  contempt. 
But  comparing  our  own  species  to  superior  ones,  it  is  a  rery 
mortifying  consideration,  that  we  should  all  be  so  liable  Id  dis-. 
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and  infinnitiei ;  and  drrines  accordinglj  employ'this  to- 
pic in  order  to  depress  self-conceit  and  vanity.  Tbey  would 
have  more  success  if  the  common  bent  of  our  thoughts  were 
not  perpetually  turned  to  compare  ourselves  with  others.  The 
infirmities  of  old  age  are  mortifying;  because  a  comparison 
with  the  young  may  take  place.  The  king's  evil  Is  industrious- 
ly concealed,  because  it  afiects  others,  and  is  often  tnmsmitted 
to  posteiity.  The  case  is  nearly  the  same  with  such  diseases 
as  convey  any  nauseous  or  frightful  images ;  the  epflepsyi  &r 
instance^  ulcers,  sores,  scabs,  d:c. 


NOTE  [IL]  p.  284. 

Thbrs  is  something  extraordinary,  and  seemingly  unac* 
countable,  in  the  operation  of  our  passions,  when  we  consider 
the  fortune  and  situation  of  others.  Very  oflen  another's  ad- 
vancement and  prosperity  produces  envy,  which  has  a  strong 
mixture  of  hatred,  and  arises  chiefly  from  the  comparison  of 
oursehres  with  the  person*  At  the  very  same  time,  or  at  least 
in  very  short  intervals,  we  may  feel  the  passion  of  respect, 
which  is  a  species  of  afRection  or  good-will,  with  a  mixture  of 
humility.  On  the  other  hand,  the  misfortunes  of  our  fellows 
often  cause  pity,  which  has  in  it  a  strong  mixture  of  good-will. 
This  sentiment  of  pity  is  nearly  allied  to  contempt,  which  is  a 
species  of  dislike,  with  a  mixture  of  pride.  I  only  point  out 
these  phenomena  as  a  subject  of  speculation  to  such  as  are 
curious  with  r^ard  to  moral  inquiries.  It  is  sufficient  for  the 
present  purpose  to  observe  in  general,  that  power  and  riches 
commonly  cause  respect,  poverty  and  meanness  contempt, 
though  particular  views  and  incidents  may  sometimes  rabe  the 
passions  of  envy  and  of  pity. 


NOTE  [KK.]  p.  287. 

There  is  no  man  who,  on  particular  occasions,  is  not  af- 
fected with  all  the  disagreeable  passions,  fear,  anger,  dejection. 
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grief,  melancholy,  anxiety,  &c.  But  thne,  so  fur  U  they  art 
natural  and  univerBat,  make  do  differeace  bctweea  one  man 
anU  anotlicr,  and  can  never  be  the  object  of  blume.  It  i«  only 
nheRlliedispoaitton  gives  a;im;irnnV^  to  any  ol'these  disagree' 
able  pBsstong,  that  they  disligure  the  cliaractcr,  and,  by  giving 
-uneasinesE,  convey  the  icntimenl  of  disapprobation  to  Uie  spti> 
tator. 


NOTE  [LL.]  p.  239. 

Tacit.  Hist.  lib.  iii.  The  author,  entcriog  upon  the  narra- 
tion, says,  Laniata  veste,/trdum  spectaculum  duccOalur,  miJlis 
incrrpaulibui,  itullo  inlacrimaiile  :  deformlias  exiCus  miiseri- 
cordiam  abstulerat.  To  enter  thoroughly  into  this  method  of 
thinking,  we  must  make  allowance  for  the  ancient  mBxims, 
that  no  one  ought  to  prolong  his  life  after  it  became  dishonour- 
able ;  but,  a»  he  had  always  a  right  la  dispose  of  it,  it  then  be- 
came a  duty  to  part  with  it. 


NOTE  [MM.]  p.  290. 

The  absence  of  virtue  may  often  be  a  vice,  and  that  of  the 
highest  kind;  as  in  the  instance  of  ingratitude,  as  well  as  mean- 
ness. Where  we  expect  a  beauty,  the  disappointment  gives  an 
uneasy  seniiation,  and  produces  a  real  dufortuity.  An  object- 
□ess  of  character,  likewise,  is  disgustful  and  contemptible  in 
another  view.  Where  a  man  has  uo  sense  of  value  in  himself, 
we  ar«  not  likely  to  have  any  higher  esteem  of  him-  And  if 
the  same  person,  who  crouches  to  hid  Bupcriors,  is  insolent  to 
his  inferiors  (as  oflen  happens),  this  contrariety  of  behaviour, 
instead  of  correcting  the  former  vice,  aggravates  it  extremely, 
by  the  addition  of  a  vice  still  more  odious.     See  Sect.  S. 


NOTE  [NN.]  p.  512. 
Jt  seems  certain,  both  from  reason  aad  experience,  ihala 
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mde  ODtauglit  iBvage  regii^tes  chieflj  his  love4uid  hatred  bj 
the  ideai  of  prirate  utility  and  injur j,  and  hat  but  faint  coa- 
ceptiona  of  a  general  rule  or  system  of  behaviour.  The  man 
who  stands  opposite  to  him  in  battle,  he  hates  heartily^  not  only 
fi>r  the  present  moment,  which  is  almost  imaToidabie,  but  for 
ever  after ;  nor  is  he  satisfied  without  the  most  extreme  punish- 
ment and  vengeance.  But  we,  accustomed  to  society,  and  to 
more  enlarged  reflections,  consider  that  this  man  is  serving  his 
own  country  and  community ;  that  any  man,  in  the  same  situa- 
tion, would  do  the  same ;  that  we  ourselves,  in  like  circum- 
stances, observe  a  like  conduct ;  that,  in  general,  human  so- 
ciety is  best  supported  on  such  maxims.  And  by  these  sup- 
positions and  views,  we  correct,  in  some  measure,  our  ruder 
and  narrower  passions.  And  though  much  of  our  friendship 
and  enmity  be  still  regulated  by  private  considerations  of  bene- 
fit and  harm,  we  pay  at  least  this  homage  to  general  rules, 
which  we  are  accustomed  to  respect,  that  we  commonly  per- 
vert our  adversary's  conduct,  by  imputing  malice  or  injustice 
to  him,  in  order  to  give  vent  to  those  passions  which  arise  from 
self-love  and  private  interest.  When  the  heart  is  full  of  rage, 
it  never  wants  pretences  of  this  nature ;  though  sometimes  as 
frivolous,  as  those  from  which  Horace,  being  almost  crushed 
by  the  fall  of  a  tree,  affects  to  accuse  of  parricide  the  £rst 
planter  of  it. 


NOTE  [00.]  p.  336. 

Bbnevolencb  naturally  divides  into  two  kinds,  the  general 
and  the  particular.  The  first  is,  where  we  have  no  friendship, 
or  connection,  or  esteem  for  the  person,  but  feel  only  ageoend 
sympathy  with  him,  or  a  compassion  for  his  pains,  and  a  con- 
gratulation with  his  pleasures.  The  other  species  of  benevo- 
lence is  founded  on  an  opinion  of  virtue,  on  services  done  us,  or 
on  some  particular  connection.  Both  these  sentiments  must 
be  allowed  real  in  human  nature ;  but  whether  they  will  re- 
solve into  some  nice  considerations  of  self-love,  is  a  question 
more  curious  than  important.    The  former  sentimeot^  to  wit, 
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ihAt  of  general  benevolence,  or  humanity,  or  sympathy^  we 
shall  have  occasion  frequently  to  treat  of  in  the  course  of  this 
inquiry;  and  I  assume  it  as  real,  from  general  experience, 
without  any  other  proof. 


NOTE  [PP.]  p.  345. 

This  theory,  concerning  the  origin  of  property,  and  conse- 
quently of  justice,  is  in  the  main  the  same  with  that  hinted  at 
and  adopted  by  Grotius.  *'  Hinc  discimus,  quae  fuerit  causa, 
^*  ob  quam  a  primseva  communione  rerum  prirao  mobilium, 
**  deinde  et  immobilium  discessum  est :  nimirum  quod  cilm  non 
**  contenti  homines  vesci  sponte  natis,  antra  habitare,  corpore 
**  aut  nudo  agcre,  aut  corticibus  arborum  fcrarumve  pellibus 
**  vestito,vitaegenusexquisitiusdeLegi8sent,  industriaopus  fuit, 
**  quam  singuli  rebus  singuh's  adhiberent :  quo  minus  autem 
**  fructus  in  commune  conferrentur,  primum  obstitit  locorum, 
**  in  qu9  homines discesserunty  distantia,  deinde justitiae  et  amo- 
^is  defectus,  per  qucm  fiebat,  ut  nee  in  labore,  nee  in  con- 
sumptione  fructuum  quse  debebat,  squalitas  servaretur* 
iSimul  discimus,  quomodo  res  in  proprietatem  iverint  ^  non 
**  animi  actu  solo,  ncque  enim  scire  alii  poterant,  quid  alii 
«  suum  esse  vellent,  ut  eo  abstinerent,  et  idem  velle  plures 
**  poterant ;  sed  pacto  quodam  aut  expresso,  ut  per  divisionem, 
**  aut  tacitOy  ut  per  occupationem."  De  Jure  Belli  et  Pacis, 
^ib.  ii«  cap.  2.  §  %  art.  4  &5  . 


NOTE  [QQ.]  p.  845. 

Natural  may  be  opposed,  either  to  what  is  unusual^  mira, 
fiuhuSf  or  artificial.  In  the  two  former  senses,  justice  and  pro- 
perty  are  undoubtedly  natural.  But  as  they  suppose  reaion, 
ibreihougfat,  design,  and  a  social  union  and  confederacy  among 
Often,  perhaps  that  epithet  cannot  strictly,  in  the  last  sense,  be 
applied  to  them.  Had  nven  liyed  without  society,  property 
had  never  been  known,  and  neither  justice  nor  injustice  had 
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etter  eiisted.  But  society  tunong  hutnan  creatiiret  hmd  beei 
itopbsftible  without  neason  and  forethought  Inferior  animb 
that  UnitCy  are  guided  bj  instinct^  which  supplies  the  place  of 
reason.    But  all  these  disputes  are  merely  Terbal. 


NOTE  [RR.]  p.  S46. 

T^AT  there  be  a  separation  or  dffttiaetion  of  po»essionS| 
and  that  this  separation  be  stiftadj  and  conscuit;  tins  is  abso* 
lately  required  by  the  interests  of  society,  and  hence  the  ori* 
gin  of  justice  and  property.  What  possessions  are  assigned 
to  particular  persons ;  this  is,  generally  speaking,  pretty  indif- 
ferent ;  and  is  often  determined  by  very  friToIOiis  mws  and 
considerations.    We  shall  mention  a  few  particolaiv. 

Were  a  society  formed  among  several  independent  mem- 
bers, the  most  obvious  rule  which  could  be  agreed  on  would 
be  to  annex  property  to  present  possession,  and  leave  every  one 
a  right  to  what  he  at  present  enjoys.  The  relation  of  posses- 
sion, which  takes  place  between  the  person  and  the  object,  na- 
turally draws  on  the  relation  of  property. 

For  a  like  reason,  occupation  or  first  possession  becomes  the 
foundation  of  property. 

Where  a  man  bestows  labour  and  industry  upon  any  objectt 
which  before  belonged  tono  body ;  as  in  cutting  down  and 
shaping  a  tree,  in  cultivating  a  field,  drc.  the  alterations  which 
he  produces  causes  a  relation  between  him  and  the  object,  and 
naturally  engages  us  to  annex  it  to  him  by  the  new  relation  of 
property.  This  cause  here  concurs  with  the  public  utility, 
which  consists  in  the  encoufr^ement  given  to  industry  and  la- 
bour. 

Periiaps,  too,  private  humanity  towards  the  possessor  con- 
curs, in  this  instance,  with  the  other  motives,  and  engages  01 
to  leave  with  him  what  he  has  acquired  by  his  swieat  and  la- 
boor,  and  what  he  has  flattered  himself  hk  the  constant  enjoy- 
Tdent  of.  For  thotigh  private  humanity  can  by  no  means  be  the 
origin  of  justice,  since  the  latter  virtue  so  often  contradicts 
the  former ;  yet  when  the  rule  of  separate  and  constant  pes- 
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teiBion  is  <mce  formed  by  tlie  indUpeneable  neceiHt!ee  of  »9- 
ciety,  prJTSK  humaoity,  and  ad  svcrsioa  to  the  doing  a  hard*  _ 
ship  to  another,  may,  in  a  particular  instaucc,  gire  riae  to  « 
particolar  rule  of  property. 

1  am  much  inclined  to  thinlc,  that  the  right  of  Buccessian  oi  J 
inheritance  much  depends  on  those  connections  of  the  imngi- 1 
BHtioD,  and  that  ibc  reialioi)  to  a  foitner  proprietor  begetting 
a  relation  to  the  ohject.  is  the  cause  why  tlic:  property  in  trans- 
ferred to  a  man  atler  the  death  of  his  kinsman.     It  is  true,  in- 
dufltry  ie  more  encouraged  by  the  transference  of  poBaeuion  to 
children  or  near  relaliooa :   But  tbi«  consideration  will  only 
have  place  in  a  cultivated  BDcict)-i  whereat  the  right  of  sue*  f 
ceaiion  is  regarded  even  among  the  greatest  barbarians. 

Acquisition  of  property,  by  acteuion,  can  be  explained  o 
way  but  by  having  recourse  to  the  relations  and  connectiou  ' 
of  the  imagination. 

The  property  of  rivers,  by  the  laws  of  coost  nations,  and  by 
this  natural  turn  of  our  thought,  is  attributed  to  the  proprie- 
tors of  their  banks,  excepting  such  vast  rivers  as  the  Khinc  or 
the  Danube,  nhich  seem  loo  large  to  fallow  as  an  accession  to 
the  property  of  the  neighbouring  Gelds,  Yet  even  these  riven 
are  considered  as  the  property  of  that  nation  through  wboM 
dominions  they  run  ;  the  idea  of  a  nation  being  of  a  suitable 
hulk  lo  correspond  willi  them,  and  bear  tlieiu  such  a  relation 
in  the  fancy. 

The  acceseions  which  are  made  to  land  bordering  upon 
rivers,  follow  the  land,  say  the  civilians,  provided  it  be  ra 
hy  what  they  call  alluvion,  that,  is  insensibly  and  imperceptl*  J 
biy;  which  arc  circumstances  that  assist tlie  imagination  in  th»fl 
conjunction. 

Where  there  is  any  considerable  portion  lorn  at  once  froal 
one  bank  and  added  to  another,  it  hecomes  not  hU  proper^  ■ 
whose  land  it  falls  on  till  il  unite  wilh  the  land,  and  [ill  the  lr« 
and  plants  have  s{>read  their  rooli  into  both.  Beforethatit 
thought  docs  not  sufficiently  join  them. 

In  short,  we  must  ever  distinguish  between  the  necessity  of 
a  separation  and  constancy  in  men's  possession,  and  the  rulH 
which  assign  particular  objects  to  particular  pcrsoos.    Ths 
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Sees  a  Jrcoin  ihc  nl(;ht  iiftcr  the  gcnernU  were  seined ;  which 
he  pays  grent  regard  to,  but  tliinks  ambiguous.  M.  p.  295. 
He  nnd  the  wliole  army; regard  sneeaiog  ns  a  very  lucky  omen. 
Id.  p.  300.  Has  another  dream,  when  he  comes  to  llw  riser 
Contrite*,  which  his  fellow-general,  Chirosophut.  alsso  piiy« 
great  regard  to.  Id,  lib.  iv.  p,  323.  The  Greeks,  suffering 
from  H  cold  north  wind,  sacrifice  to  it ;  and  the  historian  ob- 
sen-es,  that  it  immediately  abaled.  Id.  p,  329.  Xenoption 
consults  [he  sacrifices  io  secret,  before  he  would  Torm  any  re> 
■oluiion  with  himaeir  about  setint>g  a  colony.  Lib.  $■  p.  359> 
He  was  himself  a  very  skilful  augur.  IJ.  p.  361.  Is  determi- 
ned by  the  victims  to  refuse  the  sole  command  of  the  army 
which  was  ofFcreil  him.  Lib.  vi.  p.  273.  Cleander,  the  Spar- 
ttn,  though  very  desirous  of  it,  refuses  it  for  the  same  rcuKon. 
H.  p.  59S.     Xenrtjihon  menlitms  i!n  old  Hresm  with  the  inter- 


pretation giv 
lions  iiho  (tie  pbcc  o: 
vingit,  and  says  ihe  -.< 
Had  almnst  »tar»Lil  ' 
fif-ldagninut  (henui>|>i' 
the  nugor,  wmdil  nn' 
n  the  eicfiriliiiun  ■ 


fi-n73,  Mcr 
I,  M  bctie- 
.  Id.  p.S7S. 
■■ T'hi- 


bor  nnihinf;  caul  1 


t!  f<hil<i»ophpn  m\M  huvt-  b«i.-nl 
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NOTE  [XX.]  p.  376. 

DuBf  iro  the  tiBM  of  the  emperors,  the  Romaw  seea  to  lune 
been  more  given  to  intrigoes  and  gallantrj  tlian  the  English 
are  at  present :  And  the  women  of  eondition,  in  order  to  re* 
tain  their  loversi  endeavoured  to  fix  a  name  of  reproach  on 
those  who  were  addicted  to  wenching  and  low  amours.  They 
were  called  Ancillarioli.  See  Seneca  de  Beneficiis,  lib.  I 
cap.  9.  See  also  Martial,  lib.  xii.  epig«  58. 


NOTE  [YY.]  p.  991- 

**  Fragilis  et  laborioaa  mortalitas  in  partes  ista  digessh,  in* 
**  firmitatis  bus  memor,  ut  portionibus  quisquis  eoleret,  quo 
**  maxime  indigeret'*  Plin.  lib.  ii.  cap.  7.  So  early  as  He- 
eiod's  time  there  were  80,000  deities.  Oper.  ei  Dier.  lib.  1. 
ver.  250.  But  the  task  to  be  performed  by  these  seems  stfll 
too  great  for  their  number.  The  provinces  of  the  deities  were 
10  subdivided,  that  there  was  even  a  god  of  Sneewhig.  See 
Arist.  PrM.  sect.  S8.  cap.  7.  The  province  of  copuladon, 
suitably  to  the  importance  and  dignity  of  it,  was  divided  among 
several  deities. 


NOTE  [ZZ,]  p.  402. 

It  will  be  easy  to  give  a  reason,  why  Thales,  Anaximanderi 
and  those  early  philosophers,  who  really  were  atheists,  might 
be  very  orthodox  in  the  Pagan  creed ;  and  wh}'  Anaxagoras 
and  Socrates,  though  real  theists,  must  naturally,  in  ancient 
times,  be  esteemed  impious.  The  blind  unguided  powers  of 
nature,  if  they  could  produce  men,  might  also  produce  sach 
beings  as  Jupiter  and  Neptune,  who  being  the  most  powerful 
intelligent  existences  in  the  world,  would  be  proper  objects  of 
worship.  But  where  a  Supreme  Intelligence,  the  First  Cause 
of  all,  is  admitted,  these  capricious  beings,  if  they  exist  at  alt, 
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SDUSt  appear  very  subordinate  and  dependent,  and  consequent- 
ly be  excluded  from  the  rank  of  deities.  Plato  (de  Leg.  lib.  x.) 
assigns  this  reason  for  the  imputation  thrown  on  AanXBgoras, 
namely,  hit  denying  the  divinity  of  the  sun,  planets,  and  otlier 
d  objects. 


NOTE  [AAA.J  p.  419. 

Vebribs  Flaocijs,  cited  by  Phoy,  lib.  xxviii.  cap.  2.  afflrm- 
ed,  tliat  it  was  usual  for  the  Romans,  before  they  laid  siege  to 
any  loivn,  to  invocatc  the  tutelar  deity  of  the  place,  and  by 
proiDising  him  greater  honours  Uma  those  he  at  present  enjoy- 
ed, bribe  liitn  to  betray  hU  old  friends  and  votaries.  The  name 
of  the  tutelar  deity  of  Rome  was  for  this  reason  kept  a  mo^t 
religious  mystery  ;  lest  the  enemies  of  the  repubUc  should  be 
able,  in  the  same  manner,  to  draw  him  over  to  their  service. 
For  witt)aut  the  name,  ihey  thought  nothing  of  that  kind  could 
be  practised  riiny  says,  that  the  common  form  of  invocation 
was  preserved  to  his  time  in  the  ritual  of  the  ponlifiii.  And 
Macrobius  has  transmitted  a  copy  of  It  from  the  secret  things 
•f  SammonicuE  Serenus. 


■  MOTE  [BBB.]p.4-21. 

Most  nations  bare  fallen  into  this  guilt  of  human  sacrilices ; 
though,  perhaps,  that  impious  diipcrstition  has  uei-er prevailed 
very  much  in  any  civilized  nation,  unices  we  except  ihe  Car- 
thaginUos.  For  the  Tynans  soon  wbolished  It.  A  Mcrificc  is 
conceived  as  a  present ;  and  any  present  is  delivered  lo  iheii' 
deity  by  destroying  it,  and  rendering  it  useless  lo  men  ;  by 
burning  what  is  solid,  pouring  out  the  liquid,  and  killing  the 
aniniaic.  For  want  of  a  better  way  of  doing  him  service,  we 
do  ourselves  an  injury;  and  fane;  that  we  thereby  express,  at 
leuit,  the  Iii-artinesB  of  our  good  will  and  adoration.  Thus  our 
mercenary  dcvotioa  deceives  ourselves,  and  imagines  it  dc> 
ceives  the  deity. 
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NOTE  [CGC]  p.  447. 

-It  is  strange  that  the  Egyptian  religion,  though  so  absurd^ 
should  yet  have  borne  so  great  a  resemblance  to  the  Jewish, 
that  ancient  writers,  even  of  the  greatest  genius,  were  not  able 
to  observe  any  difference  between  them.  For  it  is  remarkable 
that  both  Tacitus  aTid  Suetonius,  when  they  mention  that  de- 
cree of  the  senate,  under  Tiberius,  by  which  the  Egjrptianand 
Jewish  proselytes  were  banished  from  Rome,  expressly  treat 
these  religions  as  the  same ;  and  it  appears,  that  even  the  de« 
oree  itself  was  founded  on  that  supposition.  **  Actum  et  de 
**  sacris  Egyptiis,  Judaicisque  pellendis ;  factumque  patrum 
**  consultum,  ut  quatuor  millia  libertini  generh  ea  supersHtiane 
**  infected,  quis  idonea  stas,  in  insotam  Sardiniatn  veherentur, 
**  coercendis  illic  latrociniis  ;  et  si  ob  gravitatem  coeli  intet*is- 
'*  sent,  vile  damnum  :  Ceteri  cederent  Italia,  nisi  certam  ante 
<*  diem  profanes  ritus  exuissent.'*  Tacit.  Ann.  lib.  ii.  c.  85. 
^  Externas  cceremonias,  Egyptios,  Judaicosque  ritus  conipes- 
<*  cuit ;  coactus  qui  superstHione  ea  tenebantur,  religiosas  vestes 
**  cum  instrumento  omni  comburere,"  &c.  Suetdd.  Tiber. 
c.  36.  Tiicse  wise  heathens,  observing  something  in  the  gene- 
ral air,  and  genius,  and  >pirit  of  the  two  religions,  to  be  the 
same,  esteemed  the  differences  of  their  dogmas  too  frivolous  to 
deserve  any  attention. 


NOTE  [DDD.]  p.  438. 

Xenopiion's  conduct,  as  related  by  himself,  is,  at  once,  an 
incontestable  proof  of  the  general  credulity  of  mankind  in  those 
ages,  and  the  incoherences,  in  all  ages,  of  men's  opinions  in  re- 
ligious matters.  That  great  captain  and  philosopher,  the  dis- 
ciple of  Socrates,  and  one  who  has  delivered  some  of  the  most 
refined  sentiments  with  regard  to  a  deity,  gave  all  the  following 
marks  of  vulgar  superstition.  By  Socrates's  advice,  he  con- 
sulted the  oracle  of  Delphi  before  he  would  engage  in  the  ex- 
pedition of  Cyrus.    De  Expcd.  lib.  iii.  p.  294.  ex  edit.  Leund. 
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Sees  a  Jreaiii  the  night  afVer  the  generds  were  seized  :  which 
he  paj's  great  regard  to,  but  thinks  ambiguous.  Id.  p.  295. 
He  and  the  whole  arioy;regurd  snei-zing  aa  a  very  iutky  omen. 
Id,  p.  300.  Has  another  dream,  whcTi  he  conies  to  the  ricer 
Centrites,  which  his  fel  low -general,  Chirosophua,  alio  pays 
great  regard  to.  Id.  lib.  iv.  p.  32S.  The  Greeks,  suffering 
from  a  cold  north  wind,  sacrifice  to  it ;  and  the  historitin  ob- 
serves, that  it  immediately  abated.  Id,  p.  329.  Xenophon 
cotiBuIts  the  sacrificeB  in  secret,  before  he  would  form  any  rc' 
•olution  with  himself  about  settliog  a  colony.  Lib.  5.  p.  S5!). 
He  was  himself  a  very  siilful  augur.  Id.p.nfil.  Is  dctermi- 
ncd  by  the  victims  to  refuse  Hie  sole  command  of  the  army 
which  was  offered  him.  Lib.  vi.  p.  273.  Cleander,  the  Spar- 
tan, though  very  desirous  of  it,  refuses  it  for  the  same  reasoD. 
Id.  p.  S9'2,  Xennphoo  mentions  an  old  dream  with  the  inter* 
pretfltion  given  him,  when  he  first  joined  Cyrus,  p.  37.3.  Men- 
lions  also  (he  place  of  Hercules's  denrent  into  hell,  as  behe- 
»ing  it,  and  says  the  marks  of  it  are  still  remaining.  Iil.  p.  375. 
Had  almost  starred  the  army,  rather  than  lead  them  lo  the 
field  ngoinst  lheau*picea.  Id.  p.  Sfl'i,  3«S.  His  friend,  Euclides, 
the  augur,  wouM  not  believe  that  he  had  brought  no  money 
from  the  expedition  ;  till  be  (Euclides)  sacrificed,  and  then  he 
sow  the  matter  clearly  in  the  Exta,  Lib.  «ii.  p.  425.  The 
same  philosopher,  proposing  a  project  of  mines  for  th»  inrrease 
t>f  the  Athenian  revenues,  advises  them  first  lo  consult  th»  ora- 
cle. De  Kat.  Red.  p.  .392.  That  all  this  devotion  was  Dot  a 
farce,  in  order  to  serve  a  poliiteal  purpose,  appear*  bath  from 
the  facts  themselves,  and  from  the  genius  of  that  age,  when 
little  or  nothing  oould  be  gained  by  hypocrisy.  Besides,  Xe- 
nophon, as  appears  from  his  Memorabilia,  was  a  kind  ofhcre- 
tic  in  those  iJiues,  which  no  political  devotee  ever  is.  It  is 
for  the  same  reason  I  maintain,  that  Newton,  Lockv,  Clarke. 
4c.  being  Ariam  or  Socinians,  were  very  sincere  in  the  creed 
they  professed  :  And  I  always  oppose  this  argument  to  some 
libertines,  who  will  needs  bave  it,  that  it  was  imposaible  hot 
that  these  philosophers  must  hnvi<  been  hypocrite*. 
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NOTE  [EEEOp-Wa. 

Bacchus,  a  divioe  boin^,  is  represented  by  the  heathen  my- 

tbology  a^  the  inventor  of  dancing  and  the  theatre.     Plajrs 

e  anciently  even  a  part  of  public  wor^ip  aa  the  moit  «o- 

Icoin  occasiotu,  and  oiien  employed  in  times  of  peKtiience  to 

qipeaso  the  offended  deities.     But  they  have  been  lealoiuly 

I   proscribed  by  the  godly  in  later  ages  ;  and  the  play-house,  ac- 

I    ^rding  to  a  learned  divine,  is  the  porch  of  hell. 

lul  in  order  to  show  more  evideaily  tJiat  it  is  possible  for  $ 

I   nligioD  to  represent  the  Divinity  in  still  a  more  immoral  and 

miable  light  than  he  was  pictured  by  the  ancieote,  ve shall 

L  lute  a  long  passage  from  an  author  of  taste  and  imagiaatUK^ 

who  waa  surely  no  enemy  |o  Christianity.     It  is  the  CbevalieT 

[  Samsay,  a  writer  who  had  so  laudable  an  inclination  to  be  or- 

r  Amlox,  that  his  reason  never  found  any  difficulty,  even  isth< 

r  ^ctrines  which  freethinkers  scruple  the  makt,  the  trinity,  io- 

[  arnstion,  and  satisfaction  :  His  humanity  alone,  ofwhidibe 

I  Reeuis  to  have  had  a  great  stock,  rebelled  against  tlie  doctrines 

[  ef  eternal  reprobation  and  predestination.    He  expre«ses  him- 

[  Wlf  thus:"  What  strange  ideas,"  says  he,"  would  an  Indian  or 

Chinese  phitottopher  have  of  our  holy  religion,  if  they  juilg- 

f  M  ed  by  the  schemes  given  pf  it  by  our  modern  freethinkers, 

"  **  and  Pharisaical  doctors  of  all  sects  i  According  to  the  odious 

I   f  and  too  vuJgar  system  of  these  incredulous  scoAers  and  ere* 

[  ^  dutous  scribblers/' — "  the  God  of  the  Jews  is  a  mott  cruet, 

"  unjust,  partial,  and  fantastical  being.     He  created,  about 

w  fiOOO  years  ago,  a  man  ami  a  woman,  and  placed  them  in  a 

"  fine  garden  of  Asia,  of  which  there  are  no  remains.     Tfail 

M  garden  was  furnished  with  all  sorts  of  trees,  fountains,  and 

"  flowers.     He  allowed  ihem  the  use  of  all  the  fniits  of  this 

[  M  beautiful  garden,  except  one,  that  was  planted  in  the  midst 

I  ■<  Uiereof,  and  that  had  in  it  a  secret  virtue  of  preserviog  them 

E  Win  continual  health  and  vigourof  body  and  mind,  of  exalting 

«*  their  natural  powers,  and  making  them  wise.     I'he  devil  en- 

<•  tered  into  the  body  of  a  serpent,  and  solicited  the  6tst  wo- 

<■  mau  to  eat  of  this  forbidden  fruit :  she  engaged  her  husband 
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*U>  do  the  time.  To  puiiick  this  slight  curioaily  and  natural 
■■  desire  of  life  snd  kootrleJge,  God  not  only  throw  our  first 
**  parents  out  of  paradise,  but  he  condemned  all  (heir  postcri- 
"  ly  U>  temporal  misery,  and  the  grgalest  part  of  ihem  lo  oier- 
"  nal  paiosi  though  the  souls  of  thew  Innocent  children  luiva 
"  DO  iuor<3  relation  to  that  of  Adam  than  to  those  of  Nero  and 
'*  Mahomet;  siuce,  according  to  the  scliolaslic  drivellers,  fa- 
"  buiitls,  and  mythoiogisls,  all  souls  arc  created  pure,  and  iu- 
"  fused  immediately  into  mortal  bodies,  so  soon  as  the  fmtus 
"  is  formed.  To  accomplish  the  barbarous,  {Mirlial  decree  of 
**  predestination  and  r<;probatioo,  God  abandoned  all  naii.ons 
**  to  darkncGii,  idolatry,  and  superstitiou,  without  any  saving 
"kuowJedge  or  hiiutary  gtaccs;  unless  it  was  one  porticulur 
■<  nation,  whom  he  chose  as  his  peculiar  people.  This  cbosea 
"  nation  was,  howeTtr,  (he  most  stupid,  ungrateful,  rebellious, 
*'  and  pertidious  of  all  nations.  After  God  had  thus  kept  the 
*■  &r  greater  part  of  all  the  human  spcciea,  during  near  4000 
"  yoar«,  in  a  reprobate  stale,  he  dianged  all  of  a  sudden,  and 
"  took  a  fancy  for  other  nations  besides  the  Jeti-v.  Then  he 
*'  sent  his  only  begotten  Sun  to  the  world,  undcru  human  foru^ 
"  to  appease  bis  wrath,  satis^  his  vindictive  justice,  and  die 
■<  for  the  pardon  of  sin.  Vi'ry  few  nations,  however,  have 
**  heard  of  this  gospel ;  and  all  the  rest,  though  ieCi  in  invin- 
"  cible  ignorance,  are  damoed  without  exception,  or  any  pos- 
"  sibiliEy  of  reuiission.  The  greatest  part  uf  those  who  have 
'*  heard  of  it  have  changed  only  some  sjieculative  notJDiis  a- 
"  bout  God,  and  some  external  forms  in  worship :  I'or,  in  other 
"  respects,  the  bulk  of  Christians  have  continued  as  corrupt  us 
"  the  rest  of  mankind  in  their  morals ;  j  eu,  so  much  the  more 
"  perverse  and  criminal,  that  Uteir  lights  were  grealvr.  Va- 
•'  less  it  be  a  very  small  select  number,  all  other  Christians, 
"  like  the  Pagans,  will  be  for  ever  dumned  ;  the  great  sacri- 
"  fice  olFcred  up  for  them  will  become  void  and  ol  no  effect ; 
"  God  will  take  delight  for  ever  in  their  lormenls  and  blus- 
■*  phciiiies  ;  and  though  he  can  by  onejial  change  their  hearts, 
"  yet  they  will  remain  for  ever  unconverted  and  unconvcrti- 
"  ble,  because  he  will  be  for  ever  unappeasable  and  irrcconciJe- 
"  able.     It  is  true,  that  all  this  makes  God  odious,  a  baler  nf 
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**  souls  rather  than  a  lover  of  them ;  a  cruel  ▼indictive  tyrant, 
^  an  impotent  or  a  wrathful  dsBmouy  rather  than  an  all-power- 
**  ful  beneficent  Father  of  spirits :  Yet  all  this  is  a  mystery. 
<<  He  has  secret  reasons  for  his  conduct  that  are  impenetrable; 
**  and  though  he  appears  unjust  and  barbarous,  yet  we  must 
*<  believe  the  contrary,  because  what  is  injustice,  crime,  cru- 
^  elty,  and  the  blackest  malice  in  us,  is  in  him  justice,  mercy, 
<'and  sovereign  goodnessi"  —  <  Thus  the  incredulous  free«^ 

*  thinkers,  the  judaizing  Christians,  and  the  fantalistic  doctors, 

*  have  disfigured  and  dishonoured  the  sublime  mysteries  of  our 

*  holy  faith ;  thus  they  have  confounded  the  nature  of  good 
<  and  evil ;  tiisnsformed  the  most  monstrous  passions  into  di- 

*  vine  attributes,  and  surpassed  the  pagans  in  blasphemy,  by 
^  ascribing  to  the  Eternal  Nature,  as  perfections,  what  makes 

*  the  most  horrid  crimes  amongst  men.     The  grosser  pagans 

*  contented  themselves  with  divinising  lust,  incest,  and  adul- 

*  tery ;  but  the  predestinarian  doctors  have  divinized  cruelty, 
'  wrath,  fury,  vengeance,  and  all  the  blackest  vices.'  See  the 
Chevalier  Ramsay's  philosophical  principles  of  natural  and  re- 
vealed religion,  P^ut  11.  p.  401. 

The  same  author  asserts,  in  other  places,  that  the  Arminian 
and  Molinist  schemes  serve  very  little  to  mend  the  matter  t  And 
having  thus  thrown  himself  out  of  all  received  sects  of  Chris- 
tianity, he  is  obliged  to  advance  a  system  of  his  own,  which  is 
a  kind  of  Origenisntf  aad  supposes  the  pre-existence  of  the  souls 
both  of  men  and  beasts,  and  the  eternal  salvation  and  conver- 
sion of  all  men,  beasts,  and  devils.  But  this  notion,  being  quite 
peculiar  to  himself,  we  need  not  treat  of.  i  thought  the  opi- 
nions of  this  ingenious  author  very  curious ;  but  I  pretend  not 
to  warrant  the  justness  of  them. 
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J^BASKMENT,  DOt  tfao  Dstunil  coDsequeoce  of  polytheiim,  iL  422. 
Ak>straction,  what,  ii.  467,  Note  (P.) 
Absurdity,  not  always  the  greatest  in  polytheism,  ii.  424. 
—  —       greedily  corcted  by  popular  religions,  ii  425. 
Acheans,  employed  force  in  forming  their  league,  i.  452. 

■  their  number,  i.  425. 
Addison  quoted,  i.  83,  188.  ii.  176. 
^schines  quoted,  i.  321,  419. 
JEschines  Socraticus  quoted*  it  357. 
iBtoliaiis,  their  number,  L  423. 

Agathocles,  the  tyrant,  his  cruelty,  i.  401,  530,  Note  (CC) 

Agrecableness,  a  source  of  merit,  ii.  286. 

— — —  to  ourseWeik,  tWd.  &c. 

«  to  others,  iL  297,  &c 

Agriculture,  how  best  encouraged,  i.  256,  257,  410. 

Alcoran,  its  ethics,  i.  223. 

Alexander  the  impostor  of  Lucian,  his  artifice,  ii.  180. 

Alexander  the  Great,  his  saying  to  F^menio^  it  288. 

■  his  toleration,  it  421. 

his  emulation  of  Daccfaua,  ii.  423* 

Alexandria,  its  size  and  number  of  its  inhabitants,  i.  427. 
Allegiance,  iu  obligation,  whence,  L  460.  ii  242. 
Allegory  has  naturally  place  in  polytheism,  ii  404. 
Anacreun  quoted,  iL  872. 

Analogies,  and  sometimes  slight,  have  influence  in  jurispmdeooe,  iL  234, 
346. 

Aoaxagoras,  the  first  thcist,  and  the  first  accused  of  ttlieisni,  ii  48€ 
Note  (ZZ.) 
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Ancjlkriolit  what,  il  49(;,  Nate  (XX.) 

Angeb*  modern,  equiTslent  to  the  deities  of  the  philofoiihen»  ii.  40S. 

Antiiia]%  their  reeaon,  iL  105,  &c 

Antioch,  its  sise,  l  427. 

Andpeter,  the  CTreniac,  his  saying,  i.  172. 

Appian  Alexandrious  quoted,  L  928,  369,  389,  894^  998, 400^  ^404, 415» 

4S8.  iL  964. 
Aniobius  quoted,  ii*  400,  407. 
Ariosto,  his  diatacter,  i.  226,  quoted,  84« 
Aristides  the  sophist  quoted,  i.  534,  NoU  (KK.) 
Ariitttcracy,  Poliib,  Venetian,  In  what  respeets  different,  i.  14,  15. 
Aiiatophaftes  not  impious  acoofding  to  the  ideas  of  antiquity,  ii.  399. 
*—-*——  quoted,  i.  384. 

Aristotle  quoted,  i.  206,  384,  421,  430.  ii.  354,  486»  Atfte  (YY.) 
Armstrong.  Dr,  quoted,  ii.  353. 
Arrian  quoted,  L  124,  946,  407.  ii,  4SI,  424. 
Atheism,  whether  poariUe^  ii.  150. 
Athensnis  quoted,  I.  418,  419,  421. 
Athens,  L  89,  253,  321,  403,  417,  418,  420,  451. 
Atheniansi  on  what  they  chiefly  valued  thensehraii  iL  895. 
Athenian  man  of  merit,  iL  359,  &c 
Augustine  (Saint)  his  dcgmatism,  il.  492. 
Augustus,  his  impiety  mixml  with  superstition^  iL  400. 
— — —  his  superstition,  ii  493. 

'         his  age  compared  with  that  of  CamlUus,  L  854. 
Aunoy,  Madame,  quoted,  L  189. 

Aurelius.  Marcus,  his  theism,  iL  404,  his  superstition,  496. 
Austria,  bouse  o^  causes  of  Its  decay,  L  396. 
Authority  of  teachers  useful,  L  1 15. 

B 

Bacov.  quoted,  i.  50,  85,  204,  262,  ii.  190,  255,  410. 

Balance  of  power,  i.  SO,  531,  &c^ — Of  tiade^  L  307,  &c.— -Of  property, 
L  ao,  42. 

Banks  and  paper-credit,  whether  ad?antageous,  i.  281,  917. 

Barbarity,  an  attribute  of  the  Deity  in  popular  religioni^  IL  465. 

Bartoli*s  plans  of  ancient  buildings  L  425. 

Bayle.  quoted,  u.  423,  466. 

Beauty,  why  the  object  of  pride,  ii.  180. 

Belief  what.  IL  49,  ^  c. 

Bellarmine.  Cardinal,  his  saying,  ii.  429. 

Benevolence,  i.  79.  disinterested  seal,  IL  299,  &c.  its  kinds,  8S4.  a  vir- 
tue. 214.  from  its  utility.  217.  from  its  agreeableneas,  293. 

Berkeley.  Dr,  a  real  sceptic,  iL  466,  Note  (N.)  quoted,  L  204. 

Berne,  canton  of,  its  treasure,  L  322. 

Bentfvoglio  quoted,  L  205. 

Boccace  quoted,  L  174. 

Bdleau  quoted,  ii.  889. 


Bolingbroke  (juotnl,  I  S4 
BduUnvillicrs  quoted,  i.  : 
Braudu,  hi<  sajing,  il,  i: 
EIrunioj,  Pcre,  quoted,  il 


Cauk  quoted,  i,  93*.  437.  4aS,  sao,  tfMe  (K.)  iL  399.  lOR. 

his  account  of  the  numLwr  ikugfatnad  in  hii  nn.  i.  £39,  A'ofe 

<FF.) 
C«inbjKS.  hii  eitr«»iis«nce.  iL  427. 
dpiwliiim  quolrf.  i.  TS4. 

Caprice,  an  attrilinte  of  die  Deity  id  popular  rdigiooi.  ii.  4  3S. 
Carlisle.  Evl,  oF.  quoted,  i.  '26. 
Cartes,  Dea,  quoted,  i.  239.  iL  4S6,  I^ole  (D.) 
Cantiage.  it*  tiie  and  number  of  Ita  iirinbiianii.  i.  130. 
Cartliaeiniaot,  their  hunuui  ucrifices.  ii.  487.  ifcU  (BBB.) 
Caiholin,  Roman,  grniua  ol  their  nli^toa,  i.  Tit. 

led  into  abturilitie*,  ii.  4S8. 

Cato  de  Re  RuMlck,  quoted,  i.  337. 

Cato  of  L'tica.  bia  tpetrb  to  Cnar.  I.  969. 

CaiiK  iiiil  elleci.  iti  ideas,  wbence,  ii.  24,  (kc     III  deSoitlaii,  77,  4J9. 

Noie(G.) 
Causes,  moral,  haw  br  tbc;  eonttibtita  (o  ntiottal  cbanetan^  i.  194. 

phjocal,  how  iir,  i.  a03. 

Cauution,  a  reaaon  of  aHociution.  ii.  92.  S I ,  Ac. 
Ca*ali*T  paitjt,  L  63 

Cerranla.  bis  merit,  i.  ISS,  quMad,  130. 
Chance, whab  ii.  ST.      Its  intiuvni-e  in  Hviety,  111. 
Characteri,  national,  i.  195,  &r. 
Charlai  X 1 1,  of  Sweden,  hit  dmacwi;  iL  »S. 
Chastity,  ita  merit,  whence,  iL  244. 
Chi-erTulnnB,  iia  merit,  whence,  ii.  S86. 
China,  ita  eacellencr  and  defects,  i.  1 1  J. 
Christian  religion  founded  in  bhb.  not  in  iMaon,  ii.  131. 
^    Cicero  quoted.  L  IT,  H7,  S4,  98.  171.311,  ^190.  400.  408. 1 1 7, 420, 

5VS.  Note  (O.,  ii.  SH,  315.  aiS,  ffi4,  i^S.  4SI. 
Chy.  reaaona  which  limil  A*  grtalnesi  of  amy  dty,  L  430. 
Cleanlioen,  its  merit,  whence,  ii,  30:!. 
Clergy,  why  no  frieoda  to  liberty,  L  S9. 
Cold,  greater  in  ancient  tiren,  i.  431.  439. 
ColoncU  and  Oninj.  parties  in  modera  Ronl*,  L  51. 
Columella  quoted,  L  305.  3H3,  388,  389,  434,  439,  S35.  Note  (T.^ 
Comitia  centuriau  at  tribute,  their  diflereot  powera.  L  3fi7. 
Commerce,  ils  advantages,  {.  nSi,    Foreign,  il«  •diant^os  859,  V6 
Commonwealth.  ptrTcet  idea  of  it.  i.  493. 
Coinpatriouahle  qualilin.  ii.  293,  Ac. 

Compariaon.  its  eflkct,  i.  74.  ncccoaty  U  t^ralan  itn  lam,  1S4- 
CaniptE,  Fere  le,  quoted,  h*.  3'JB. 
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Cond^,  Prince  of.  a  saying  of  his,  L  1  ]  3. 

Confucius,  his  flisciples  deists,  i.  7). 

Congrcve,  his  character,  L  1 90. 

Conjunction  frequent,  constant,  the  only  circumstance  from  which  mm 
know  cause  and  effect,  ii.  70,  77,  &c 

Connection,  necessary,  our  idea  of  it,  ii.  60,  ^e. 

Constantine^  Emperor,  bis  innovation,  i.  343. 

Constitotioo,  Bridsb.  L  24,  47,  &c 

Contiguity,  a  reason  of  association,  IL  20,  49. 

Contract,  original,  i.  442,  ftc. 

ConTentions,  whether  the  source  of  justice,  ii.  344,  Sec 

ConTktioo,  strongest,  but  not  more  general,  in  theism*  ii.  427,  42S. 

Com  distributed  in  Rome,  L  425,  426. 

Comeille,  his  character,  L  190. 

Corpus  juris  dfilit  quoted,  i.  385,  527,  Note  (  Y.) 

Courage,  bow  fu  national,  i.  806. 

..»— -  iu  merit,  whence,  ii  29a 

Country  party,  L  26,  59,  66. 

Court  party,  ibid. 

Creation  or  formation  of  the  worid  enters  not  into  the  piimitive  religioa> 

1.465. 
Credit,  public,  its  abuses^  L  246,  347,  &c. 

Curtiiis,  Qxiintus,  quoted,  i  206,  346,  538,  Noie  (NN.)  u,  400,  407. 
Custom  or  habit  the  source  of  experimental  reaaoniog,  ii.  46. 

•  the  great  guide  of  life,  iL  44. 

Customs,  some  remarkable  ones,  i.  363,  &c. 
Cyrus  boasts  of  his  drunkenness,  i.  208. 

D 
Darius  Hystaspes  records  his  ability  in  drinking  on  his  tomb-stone,  i.  209. 
Datames,  the  only  barbarian,  a  general,  i.  271. 
Decency,  its  merit,  whence,  ii.  303. 
Debt,  public,  its  advantages,  i.  849. 
— — —  its  disadvantages,  i.  350,  351. 
Deists  united  with  the  independents,  i.  72. 
Delicacy  of  passion,  how  hurtful,  i.  3,  &c. 
— ^-  of  taste,  how  advantageous,  L  3,  4,  5,  what  it  is,  229,  whence  its 

merit,  iL  296. 
Democracy,  without  a  representative,  hurtful,  i.  13,  14. 
Demostliencs,  his  character,  i.  99,  quoted,  99,  321,  332,  364,  366,  580 

384,  394,  408,  420,  530,  Note  (CC.)  533,  Note  (UH.)  ' 

Desire^  aversion,  ii.  184. 
Diudorus  Siculus,  his  character,  i.  532,  Note  (££.) 

■  superstitious,  yet  not  a  theist,  ii.  40). 
quoted,  i.  207,  254,  321,  »33,  395,  396,  399,  401, 

402,  404,  406,  407.  409,  413,  416,  418,  422,  423,  427,  432,  437, 

443.  51 1,  Note  (A.)  514,  Note  (D.)    540,  Note  (QQ.)  ii.  218,  396, 

SOD,  400,  446,  447. 
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Dk)genet  UMas,  qnotea,  i.  41S»  it  407. 

Diogenes,  the  Cynic,  his  chancier,  iL  378,  379. 

Dion  Cassius  quoted,  L  304. 

Dionysius  Halycarnaasxus  quoted,  I87>  514,  Note  (I.)  404, 435,iL  994f 

407. 
Dionysius  the  tyrant,  hii  mumcm,  i.  401. 

his  army,  i.  254,  416. 

Discretion,  its  merit,  whence  li.  298u 

Dirision  of  property,  usefbl,  i.  396. 

Domestic  situation  of  ancients  and  modems,  L  377, 378; 

Dorians  and  lonians,  i  S07« 

Dryden  quoted,  i.  196,  iL  431. 

Dubos,  Abb^,  quoted,  L  212,  313,  431,  44a 

E 

Eclectics,  a  sect,  i.  116. 
Egyptians,  why  persecutors,  iL  420. 
£g3rptian  religion,  a  difficulty  in  it,  iL  431. 

■  and  Jewish  reaembfing  it,  ii.  488.  Noit  (CCC) 

Elizabeth,  i^uecn,  whether  her  resurrection  could  be  prored,  H.  129. 

Eloquence,  L  91,  &c 

Empires,  great,  destructive,  i.  838. 

Energy,  its  idea,  ii.  64,  65, 

English,  their  national  character^  whettce,  i.  201. 

Enthusiasm,  defended  and  eiphilnod,  L  67,  &0. 

Envy,  whence,  ii.  1 92. 

Epaminondas,  his  diara^to,  IL  477.  Note  (06.) 

fipictelm,  his  idea  of  viMue^  iL  SSS,  bis  superstition,  ii  437. 

Epicurui^  his  upologft  H.  1S5i  &e, 

*- why  he  took  himsdf  td  pfafloaopfay,  iL  403, 

]£picurean,  L  131. 

Ergastula,  very  frequent  anciently,  L  379. 

Euclid  treats  not  of  the  beauty  of  the  circle,  i  162. 

Euripides  quoted,  ii.  372,  395. 

Europe,  its  advantages  fit>m  its  situation,  I.  115. 

Evidence,  natural  and  moral,  of  the  same  kind,  iL  90. 

Exchange  helps  to  keep  the  balance  of  trade,  L  311. 

Exchange,  difficult  to  know  whether  for  or  against  a  nation,  L  315L 

Exiles  in  Greece,  how  numerous,  i.  401. 

Experience,  source  of  all  our  reasoning  with  regard  to  fact,  ii.  26,  hci 

— —  why  we  reason  from  experience,  u.  31. 

'     often  the  same  wiA  what  we  call  reason,  ii  454,  Note  (B.) 
Exposing  children,  i.  391,  approved  by  Seneca,  ibid. 

F 

Fact,  matters  of,  one  object  of  reason,  ii.  23. 
Factions,  violent  an^  bloody,  among  the  andents,  L  399. 
VOL.  II.  2  K 
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Fbiriei^Illodarl^equhr■lenttothe?lllgwdeitMtof■llti^^        S98. 

Famc^  why  dairad,  ii  185. 

Fenekm,  his  ethics,  l  228. 

Flattery,  its  influence  in  religion,  iL^lO. 

Florus  quoted,  L  390. 

Fhiz  and  reflux  of  theism  and  polytheism,  ii«  417,  Ac. 

Fontaine,  la,  quoted,  iL  S76. 

Fontenelle^  censure  of  his  pastorals,  L  190. 

quoted,  i.  6,  172,  21S,  ii.  837^  399. 

Fkendmian  of  merit,  ii  366. 

— »— -  their  first  question  with  regard  to  a  itr«nger»  ii.  398« 

Fregosi  and  Adomi,  parties  of  Getaoa,  i.  51. 

Frugality,  its  merit,  whence,  iL  873. 

Fundings  the  dangerous  tendency  of,  1.  348. 


GAXXAMnTof  dvility,  i.  124. 

-—»•»—  of  intrigues,  ii.  376. 

Gamestacs  and  sailon  why  superstitiotiib  ii«  394* 

Gaul,  number  of  its  inhabitants^  L  437. 

Gee,  Mr  quoted,  I  308. 

General  rules,  their  influence,  ii.  1 90,  244. 

Genoa,  its  government  and  bank,  L  21. 

Gates,  immortal,  their  ftith,  ii.  397,  41^ 

Golden  age  not  susceptible  of  justice,  iL  227. 

Good  sense,  how  far  essential  to  taste,  L  236. 

Georgius  Leontinua,  his  eloquence,  i.  5J4.  Aofo  (D.) 

Government,  origin  of^  i.  32.  Perpetual  struggle  between  authority  and 
liberty  in  all  governments,  35.  Violent  innovations  dangerous  to  go* 
vernment,  456.  Sometimes  prove  happy  in  the  issue^  instanced  ia  the 
leign  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Charles  I.  ilnd. 

Greece,  its  advantages  from  its  situation,  L  116. 

■  its  whole  military  force,  L  425. 

_ numbers  of  its  inhabitants,  i.  435, 

Grolius  quoted,  ii.  481,  Note  (PE) 

Guelf  and  Ghibellinc  parties,  L  52. 

Guicciardin  quoted,  L  270.  ii  356. 

Gustavus  Vasa,  i.  60. 

II 

Haroouiv,  Pere,  quoted,  i.  536. 
Harrington,  his  Oceana  censured,  L  493. 
— —  quoted,  i.  42,  85,  493. 
Heliogabalus,  a  conic  stone,  ii.  407. 
Henry  IV.  of  France,  his  character,  ii.  294. 

— a  saying  of  his,  i.  525,  Note  (S.) 

Henry  IV.  and  VI  I.  of  England,  their  titl^  L  452. 
Helvetia,  its  inhabitants^  L  438. 
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Hercditaiy  right,  bow  iinporUnt,  i.  481. 

Htresy,  appellation  o^  rests  commonly  on  the  side  of  reason ;  ezampks^ 

426. 
Hero-worship,  ii.  404. 
Herodlan  quoted,  i.  4S8,  436,  464.  ii.  407. 
Herodotus  quoted,  i.  407,  418,  434i  ii  291,  899,  400^  416,  497,  441, 

444. 
Hertha,  goddess  of  the  Saxons,  ii.  405. 
Hesiod,  not  a  theist  properly  speaking,  il  400. 
»— ^  inconsistency  in  his  theology,  ii.  41J. 

quoted,  i.  S86,  u.  401,  405,  4lS,  486,  NoU  (YY.) 

Hiero,  king  of  Syracuse^  his  policy,  i  3J5. 

Hirtius  quoted,  i.  400. 

Homer,  his  character,  L  228.  His  ethics,  i  223,  ii.  291.   Ineonaistency 

of  his  theology,  ii.  413.  quoted,  iL  399,  406,  413. 
Homer  and  Hesiod,  canonical  books  of  ancient  Paganism,  iL  400i 
Honesty  the  best  policy,  ii.  590. 
Hope  and  fear  defended,  ii.  169,  170. 
Horace  quoted.  84,  108,  121,  127, 189,  243, 383, 432,  539,  Note  (00.) 

iL  174,  256,  357,  872,  430. 
Hostit,  its  signiBcation  in  old  Latin,  i.  522,  Note  (O.) 
Human  life,  general  idea  of  it,  i.  1 76* 

■  nature,  its  dignity,  L  73. 
Humility,  its  causes,  iL  177. 

Husbandmen,  what  proportion  they  bear  to  manufacturers,  L  252« 

Hutchinson,  Mr,  quoted,  i.  357. 

Hyde  de  religione  Teterum  Fersarum  quoted,  iL  4159  ^31* 

I 

Jamsikuts,  their  genius,  L  72.  iL  463,  464. 

Ice,  reports  of  it  not  credible  to  an  Indian,  iL  1 14» 

Ideas,  their  association,  ii.  21,  &c.  49. 

—  their  origin,  ii.  15,  &c. 

Idolatry,  its  origin  from  polytheism,  ii.  405. 

Jesuits,  their  refinements,  ii.  471. 

Jews,  their  national  character,  whence,  iL  488,  Note  (CCG) 

■  reason  of  their  insitrrectioQi  tL  432. 

Jewish  religion  and  Egyptian  resembling^  iL  488,  Note  (CCC) 

Ignorance  of  causes  the  origin  of  polytheism,  IL  3901 

Immaculate  conception,  a  popular  opinion,  iL  412. 

Immortality  of  the  soul,  on  what  founded,  iL  1 43. 

Impiety  of  popular  religions,  IL  439. 

Impressions,  what,  iL  16. 

Impotence  and  barrenness,  iL  281. 

Incest,  whence  its  crime,  iL  245. 

Independents,  their  genius,  L  69. 

Indians  justly  incredulous  with  regard  to  ice^  iL  ll4i 

'Industry,  its  merit,  whence,  ii.  273. 
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Instructioiis  to  membert*  L  31. 

Interest,  private,  how  far  the  foundalum  of  government,  i  S7.  pvblk^ft. 

Interest,  its  lowness,  whence,  i.  293,  useful,  301. 

Johnson,  Ben,  bis  character,  i.  528,  Note  (Z.) 

lonians  and  Dorians,  tribes  of  Gieekiv  i.  S07. 

Joaephus  quoted,  i.  538,  Note  (NN.)  540,  Note  (QQ.) 

Joy,  grief,  explained,  ii.  169* 

Iphicrates,  a  saying  of  his,  ii,  SOI. 

Isocrates  quoted,  i.  384,  403,  403. 

Irish,  their  idea  of  merit,  ii.  291. 

Italians,  cause  of  tfieir  effeminacy,  L  S7S. 

Italy,  ancient  and  modem,  number  of  iti  infaabHanti^  L  439. 

Julian  quoted,  i.  415. 

Justice^  source  of  its  merit,  iL  28S,  fiutber  explained,  341. 

Justin  quoted,  i.  424,  439. 

Justinian  quoted,  i.  128. 

Juvenal  quoted,  i.  122,  205,  389,  440,  iL  215,  438. 

L 

Lamtrioiits  quoted,  i  419. 

Laws  of  the  twelve  tables,  L  1 20. 

Laws  of  justice,  whence  derived,  ii.  231. 

—^  of  nature,  ii.  242. 

Louis  XIV.  numbers  of  his  armies,  L  270. 

Liberty  and  necessity  a  dispute  of  wwds,  ii.  8K 

Liberty,  civil,  its  advantages,  L  8 1 ,  &c.  111. 

Liberty  of  the  press,  why  peculiar  to  Great  Britdn,  i.  8,  &e. 

Lipsius,  Justus,  quoted,  i.  386. 

Livy,  a  sincere  religionist,  ii.  436,  quoted  i.  S8,  52,  200,  254,  322,  334, 

394,  402,  ii.  355,  437,  444. 
Locke,  Mr,  quoted,  1 84,  465,  if.  56,  €4,  176, 459,  Note  (A.)  456,  Note 

(D.) 

Longinus  quoted,  L  94,  98,  ii.  288,  399. 

Louvestein  party  in  Holland,  i.  60. 

Love  and  hatred,  whence  derived,  iL  191. 

Lucan  quoted,  i.  389. 

Lucian  quoted,  L  173,  528,  Note  (Z.)  533,  Note  (HH.)  ii.  ISI,  133, 

278,  364,  399,  437,  441,  443. 
Lucretius,  his  character,  i.  196.  quoted  iL  126,  406. 
Luxury,  its  different  senses,  i.  265,  hs  advantage^  S67,  268,  its  £sad- 

vantages,  276,  277. 
Luxurious  ages  most  happy,  L  266, 269,  most  virtuous,  ibitL 
Lysias,  genius  of  his  eloquence,  L  101,  quoted  i.400, 401, 408,  414,  417, 

420.  ii.  374. 

M 

Machiavm,  his  reflectionf  on  Cluittiantor,  M.  4S5,  qootfld  119,20, 18, 
242,  494,  IL  873,  423. 
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MagUnt,  their  faith,  ii.  415. 

Haillet,  Monsieur,  his  account  of  Egypt  quoted,  i.  390,  435. 

Malebranche  quoted,  ii.  456,  Note  (D.)  469,  Note  (T.) 

Kalice,  whence  it  is  derived,  it  191. 

Manderille,  Dr,  quoted,  i  fi77. 

Manilius  quoted,  ii.  399. 

Marcellinus»  Ammianus,  quoted,  i,  538,  Note  (NN.) 

Martial  quoted,  i.  383,  389,  440,  ii.  486,  Note  (XX.) 

Mary,  Virgin,  became  a  deity  among  the  Catholics,  iL  412. 

Massacres,  ancient,  enumerated  fVom  Diodorus  Siculus,  i.  5^9t  Note  (BB«) 

Mathematics,  their  foundation,  ii.  467,  NoU  (P.)  their  advantages,  60. 

Maurice,  Prince  of  Orange,  his  saying,  ii.  300. 

Melon,  Monsieur,  quoted,  i.  252,  524,  Note  (Q.) 

Memory,  its  merit,  whence  derived,  iL  277. 

Menander  quoted,  L  517,  Note  (H.) 

Merit,  personal,  how  the  object  of  pride,  iL  178. 

—  delineated,  ii.  305,  &c 
MetaphjTsics,  what,  ii.  7,  8. 
Mine,  thine,  ii.  234. 

Miracles,  on  what  their  evidence  is  founded,  ii.  109. 

defined,  ii.  1 14,  one  mentioned  by  De  Retz,  123. 

l^Iizture  of  aflbctions,  ii  1 77. 

Modesty,  whence  its  merit,  ii.  297. 

Moliere,  i.  129. 

Molinists,  their  genius,  i.  72,  ii.  465. 

Monarchy,  elective,  hereditary,  which  preferable,  i.  16t 

Monarchy  and  republic,  their  advantages  and  disadvantages  with  regard 

to  the  arts,  i.  118,  tec. 
Money,  its  continued  increase  advantageous,  i.  282. 
— —  its  diffusion  advantageous,  i.  286. 
Montaigne  quoted,  ii.  235. 

Montesquieu  quoted,  I  375,  440,  ii.  469,  Note  (T.) 
Monumentum  Ancyrianum  quoted,  L  420. 
Morals,  their  standard,  i.  222. 

—  not  fluctuating,  ii.  368. 
Morality  hurt  by  popular  reUgions,  ii.  428. 

Moral  causes  have  chief  influence  on  populouaness,  i.  376. 
Muscovites,  their  manners,  L  1 26. 

N 

NATuai,  sute  of,  described.  iL  227.  imaginary,  487,  Note  (S) 

Natural,  in  what  sense  justice  is  natural,  iL  481,  Note  ^QQ/) 

Navigation,  andent,  how  imperfect,  iL  421. 

Necessity,  iu  definition,  ii.  82.  99.  , 

Negroes,  their  character,  L  521.  Note(M) 

Nepos  Cornelius,  L  384. 

"Ken  and  Bianchi,  paitiea  in  Florence^  I  51. 
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Kewton,  Sir  Iimc,  his  rule  afphilot<^iiin^  iL  841. 

Kewton,  Locke,  Clarke,  Amns  and  Sociniani,  iL  488,  Kote  (DDD.) 

Nicolas^  St  became  a  deity  among  the  Muaoovitei,  ii.  418. 

VisoM,  or  strong  endeaTour,  net  the  origin  of  the  idea  of  power,  iL  456- 

Note  (C) 
Korthem  nations,  their  swarms  no  proof  of  populousnesi*  L  435. 
Kumitianus,  Chuidius  Butilius,  his  contempt  of  the  Jewish,  and  oooie- 

sequentl  J  of  the  Christian  religion,  iL  438. 

Q 

Onnmci,  passive^  L  467,  &c. 

Obligation,  interested,  to  Tirtue^  iL  916. 

Oljmpiodorus  quoted,  L  537. 

Opinion,  the  rad  foundation  of  go? enunent^  L  87^ 

Orange,  familj  of,  tbev  partisans,  L  60, 

Oratoribus^  Dialog,  de,  quoted,  L  805. 

Ostracism  of  Athens,  Petalysm  of  Syracuse,  L  338. 

Qrid  quoted,  L  399,  401, 443,  107,  181,  379,  433,  435^ 

P 
FAiiffRas,  modem,  unhappy  in  their  suljecta,  L  SSO. 
Paper  credit  and  banks,  whether  adnrntageous,  L  881,  317. 
Paris,  L' Abb6  de,  his  miracles,  iL  469. 
Parliament,  how  far  it  should  be  independent,  i.  87,  &c. 
Pamell,  Dr,  his  character  as  a  writer,  i*  198. 
F^urties  in  general,  L  50.  real,  53,  54. 

of  Great  Britain,  i.  58,  &c. 

Pascal,  his  character,  ii  378,  quoted,  465. 

Passions,  their  kinds,  ii.  169.  their  objections  and  causes,  177. 

Patcrculus  quoted,  L  3*i2,  415,  839. 
Fathctic  and  sublime,  IL  296. 

Fausanius  quoted,  L  423. 

Fay,  proportion  between  officers  and  soldiers  anciently,  i.  394. 

Fcricles,  bis  eloquence,  i.  103. 

feripatelics,  their  mediums,  ii.2€9. 

Persecution,  whence  derived,  i.  55,  naturally  aUends  the  principle  of 
unity  of  God,  ii.  420. 

Persia,  ancient,  whether  possessed  of  an  aristocracy,  i.  51 1. 

Personify,  natural  to,  and  the  origin  of  poly  theism,  ii.  393. 

Petrarch  quoted,  I  246. 

Fetronius,  L  383,  ^83.  ii.  372. 

Phicdrus  quoted,  iL  490.  Note  (X.) 

Philip  of  Macedon,  his  character  in  Demosthenes,  ii.  29a 

his  occupation  in  the  infernal  regions,  L  172. 

Philip  II.  of  Spain,  i.  88. 

Philosophy,  the  two  kinds  of  it,  the  obvious  and  abstruse,  iL  3. 
Physical  caus^  their  small  influence  on  populousness,  i.  374. 


PiDdir,  hil  KhoUut  qnot^  i.  133. 

FUlo  quoted,  i.  S£,  346,  417,  4G6.  ii.35T,  S70,  S38, 169,  Hole  (&)  i12, 

NoU  (X.)  486,  Now  (Z^i 
PUwii'i.l,L  130. 
FUutui  quoted,  i  419. 
Ftinj  ths  Ellin  quoted,  L  136.  SIT.  Z9S,  339.  S8S.  438.  430,  513, 

Hole  (C.)  SUB.  Note  (AA.)  535.  Nolo  (LL.)  il  S99,  433.  4S6,  NoM 

(YY.)487,  Nole(AAA). 

— B  pm«ge  otbit  eHDiincd,  L  535. 

TouDger,  hishoiue.  i.  425.  quoted,  i.  ISC,  305,  u.  403. 

HuUrch  quoted,  L  193,  153,  1T4  1TB,  199,  909,  88S,  :H)7,  346,  Ses, 

379.  385,  389,  391,  395.  398,  401.  406.415.  417,431,  438,443, 

ii.  Z14,  309,  333,  366,  404,  430,  424.  441,  443. 

■ a  pusogc  of  bh  •umioed,  i.  140. 

Politeoeu,  wlience  iti  merit,  iL  397, 

Politics  a  wiunre,  L  la  && 

Political  ciKloron  of  ancienli  uid  nodcma  cotnpnrcd.  i.39(7. 

Pollia  and  Papirio,  Romui  tribei,  ibeir  Aniinouljr,  j.  51. 

Poljbiui  quoted,  L   18,   133,  391.  331.  334,  asj,  394,  414,  433,  433, 

435.  441,  453,  513.  NoleXB.)  538.  Noto  (0.)  ii.  356,  376,  353,  356 
Tolygamj,  \a  diudrutage^  i.  ITS. 

Polylheism,  the  primitiTc  religion,  ii.  384.  iti  origin,  404. 
Pompej,  hi]  HipenliiioD.  ii.  433. 
Pope  Mr,  his  cbaraclei,  L  190. quoted,  13,  ITI,  186,508, 

Poircr.  whatita  idea,  ii.  63,  457.  NoU  (E.)  

Practico,  how  uicful  to  taate,  i.  333. 

Prejudice,  how  burtAil  to  taslc,  i.  335, 

ProbjteriaDs,  their  c^uiacUs,  i.  61,  70. 

Prcwncc^  real.  iL  437. 

PnaiiDgtamcD,  i.3TI. 

Pricat,  hia  character,  L  1 93. 

Pricati.  their  origin,  L  68.| 

Prior,  Mr,  quoted,!.  I3S. 

Pride,  wbenn:  itariiea.  ii.  ITT. 

Frobalulilj,  vhat,  iL  56,  111. 

Pronute,  what,  uid  vbenre  it*  obligation,  i.  448. 

— -■   ■■  not  the  origin  of  government  MJ. 

Proor.  what^iLSG.  III. 

Properly,  ill  equality  impractledilc  ii.  339.  defended,  935. 

. wby  thctource  of  priddii.  184. 

ProteMuit  (uccouion,  iu  adrantages  and  dindnnla-c\  i.  4S1 
PioTidence,  particular,  on  what  founded,  il  143. 
Provinces,  under  what  government  moil  oppreaied,  i.  16. 
PjFiriiuk  hi*  uying  of  the  [toinani,  i.  371 . 


QuuERt,  llicir  clianctcr,  L  Tl. 
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QnintOuui  q[aoted,  i.  87,  98,  193.  iL  267, 301,  436. 

B 
Racimx,  his  character,  L  190.  quoted,  245,  iL  4651. 
Ramsay,  Cheralier,  quoted,  iL  490. 

Beaiop,  when  it  influeiicet  action,  onlj  a  cooler  penioa,  i  447. 
——r  bow- ftr  the  source  of  morals,  iL  208. 
— — —  and  taste,  their  boundaries,  L  224. 

■  more  precarious  than  taate^  L  339. 
Seasons  of  states  i.  243. 

Bafinement,  In  what  respect  useful,  L  S91. 

Signaid  hisTOjage  to  L^land,  ^oted,  it  398. 

Bielations  of  ideas,  one  object  of  reason,  iL  ^. 

BeUgion,  two  principal  questions  with  rsg*rd  to  i^  iL  385. 

— — —  ito  first  principles,  not  primarj  but  seoondiry,  ij.  886. 

ResemUance,  a  source  of  association,  iL  22. 50. 

Rets,  Cardinal  de,  quoted,  L  502.  iL  123. 

Resolution  in  1668,  no  oontiBGt  or  promiiCb  L  451. 

Bhamadan  of  die  Turks,  iL  445. 

Rhodes,  number  of  ito  inhabitants,.  L  422. 

Riches,  why  the  object  of  pride  or  esteem,  ii.  184^  282. 

Rochefoucault  quoted,  iL  203,  484,  Note  (8&) 

Rome,  L  5U  87,  83,  192. 

■  ancient,  iu  site  and  number  of  inhabitants,  L  427. 

■  name  of  ito  tutelar  deitj  concealed,  iL  487.  Note  (AAA.) 
Romans,  when  most  corrupt,  L  21.  anciently  pirates^  L  522.  their  go- 
vernment under  the  empire  not  burdensome^  L  280. 

Roman  empire,  whether  advantageoufl^  L  440. 

Roundhead  party,  L  65, 

Rousseau  quoted,  i.  1 20. 

Rowe,  Mr,  his  tragedy  censured,  i.  219. 

S 

Saddek  contains  Uttle  morality,  ii.  444. 

Sallee,  l*rince  of,  his  saying  of  de  Ruyter,  ii.  429. 

Sallust  quoted,  L  87,  12J,  272,  400,  426.  iL  281,  352,  438,  447. 

Saint  £vremond*8  character  of  Turenne,  iL  273. 

■  quoted,  ii.  288. 
Sannazarius,  censure  of  his  pastorals,  ii.  259. 
Scapulaire,  what,  ii.  415. 

Scepticism,  iL  23,  41.  excessive,  151,  &c.  moderate,  152.  with  regard  to 

the  senses,  153.  with  regard  to  reason,  157,  religious,  iL  433. 
Sceptic,  the,  L  154. 
Sciences,  their  division,  iL  165. 
Scholastic  religion,  its  usual  absurdity,  iL  425. 
Scriptures,  holy,  quoted,  iL  223,  335. 
Scriptural  and  traditional  rch'gions  compared,  ii.  4.^5. 
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Selfish  and  social,  not  opposite,  ii.  319. 

Self-loTe  not  the  foundation  of  moral  sentiment,  ii.  309. 

Seneca  quoted,  i.  380,  387,  391.  ii  340,  357,  400. 

Seneca  the  elder  quoted,  i.  391. 

Sentiment,  how  far  the  source  of  morals,  iL  S07.  323. 

Sextus  Empiricus  quoted,  L  391.  ii.  218,  439,  472.  Mu  (X.) 

Shaftesbury,  Lord,  quoted,  L  83,  124, 3C7. 

Shakespeare,  his  artifice  in  Othello,  i.  216.  qooted,  ^  ^7. 

Simplicity  in  writing,  i.  188. 

Slavery  prejudicial  to  populousness,  i.  380. 

■  —  to  humanity,  i.379. 

Sneezing,  God  of,  iL  486,  Note  (YY.) 

Socrates,  his  character,  ii.  292. 

Soil,  very  fertile,  no  advantage,  L  263. 

Soldier,  his  character,  L  1 95. 

Soldiers,  what  proportion  they  commonly  beer  to  the  people^  ij  273. 

Sophocles,  his  character,  i.  1 90. 

Spain,  ancient  and  modem,  its  inhabitants,  L  438. 

Spaniard,  his  politeness,  ii.  298. 

Sparta,  its  policy,  1.  253.  number  of  its  inhabitnits,  422^ 

Spartian  quoted,  i.  535.  ii.  432. 

Spencer  quoted,  ii.  292. 

Sportula,  their  bad  tendency,  i.  440. 

Stanian  quoted,  L  322. 

States,  small,  their  advantages,  L  393. 

Stoic,  the,  i.  140. 

Stoics,  their  idea  of  providence,  ii.  102. 

I  their  superstition,  ii.  437. 

Strabo  quoted,  i.  346,  383,  384,  387,  415,  417,430,  433,495,  437,439, 

520,  Note  (K.)  5i?4,  Note  (KK.)  538,  Note  (NN.)  ii.  396,  422. 
Stuart  family,  whether  their  succession  ought  to  have  been  retained,  i* 

481.  whether  restored,  489. 
Subjects  particular,  suit  not  with  refinement^  L  249. 
Suetonius  quoted,  i.   18,  379,  383,  427,  428,  439,513.  Note  (C.)  U. 

133,  364.  400,  422,  433. 
Suidas  quoted,  i.  103.  540.  Note  (QQ*) 
Superstition  defined,  i.  6H,  69,  &c. 

Swift,  Dr,  quoted,  i.  509.  3i'4,  531.  Note  (DD.)  ii  272. 
Sycophant,  its  original  sense,  i.  307. 

Sympatliy,  tJie  great  source  of  moral  sentiment,  ii  258,  287. 
Syracuse,  its  extent  and  number  of  inhabitants,  i.  422. 

T 

Tacitus,  somewhat  snperstitiout.  though  profane,  il  436,  quoted,  1. 9^ 
18,  61.  109,  l'J3,  360,  383,  386,  388,  391,  398,  425,  436,  441,  455, 
523.  Note  (P.)  51^9.  Note  (A A.)  ii  122,  291,  408,  436,  479,  Note 
(LL)48e,  NotOp(CCC) 
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TaMO  quoted,  i.  84^  1S6. 

Taste,  its  standaid,  L  82a 

Taxes,  when  hurtful,  i  340^  841. 

■  do  not  fan  ultimatelj  on  land,  L  345. 

Temple,  Sir  WflUam,  i.  85,  206,  841. 

Tendency  of  actions,  not  their  accidental  CdmeqneiioM^  regttded  in 

mond%  ii.  476.  Note  (££.) 
Terence,  his  character,  L  192.  quoted,  124,  242. 
Tertullian  quoted,  i.  540.  Note  (QQ.) 
Thebes,  number  of  its  inhalntants,  i.  422. 
Theism,  its  origin  ftom  polytheism,  ii.  403. 
Thdsm  and  polytheism  compared,  ii«  418* 
Theocritus,  L  414. 

Thinkers,  abstruse,  how  useAal,  i.  249.  shallow,  Aid* 
lliucydides,  the  first  historian,  i.  414. 
quoted,  i.  174,  253^  321,  335,  394^401^408,413,418^ 

420,  424.  ii.  291,  423. 
TIraon  of  Athens,  his  Affection  to  Aldbiades,  ii.  263. 
Timotheus  the  poet,  his  hymn  to  Diana,  ii.  441. 
Tillotson,  his  argument  against  the  real  presence,  iL  109. 
Toleration  naturally  attends  polytheism,  iL  419. 
Tory  party,  i.  56>  their  speculative  system,  i.  441< 
Tot,  Mona.  du,  quoted,  i.  524.  Note  (Q.) 
Toumefbrt,  Mona.  quoted,  L  183,  43a 
Tragedy,  why  it  pleases,  L  211. 
Tranquillity  of  mind,  whence  its  merit,  ii.  2d2* 
Treasures,  their  effects,  i.  315. 
Turkish  government,  i.  345. 
Tyrannicide,  why  blameable,  ii.  219. 
Tyrants,  ancient,  their  cruelty,  i.  401. 

U 

UsTAUz,  Geronimo  de,  quoted,  i.  377. 
Usurpation,  what,  i.  452. 

Utility,  a  source  of  approbation,  ii.  217.  why,  249. 
— —  to  others,  ii.  214.  to  ourselves^  283. 

V 

Valxkids  Maxxmits  quoted,  i.  535.  Note  (LL.) 

Vanity,  allies  easily  to  virtue,  i.  79.  why  blamed,  iL  302/ 

Varro  quoted,  i.  383,  388,  434,  439.  ii.  432. 

Vauban  quoted,  i.  314. 

V^a,  GarciUasso  dc  la,  quoted,  i.  304. 

Vema,  its  sense,  and  inferences  from  it,  L  526.  Note  (X.) 

Vemey,  Paris  de,  quoted,  i.  524.  Note  (Q.) 

Vespasian,  his  mlradc,  iL  122. 

Victor,  Aurelius,  quoted*  L  556.  Note  (MM.) 
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VicCor,  Publim,  quoted,  L  423.  537.  Note  (MM.) 

Virgil,  hU  chaivcter,  i.  190.  quoted,  ii.  S81,  S4a 

Virtue  and  vice  defined,  ii.  Si  I. 

Vu  inertiM,  iL  456.  Note  (D.) 

ViteUiut,  hif  meanness,  ii.  289. 

Vitnivius  quoted,  i.  534.  Note  (KK.) 

Voluntary  and  iuToluntarj,  why  made  by  the  modems  fo  CRenttal  ta 

morals,  iL  358. 
Voltaire  quoted,  L  10. 

Vopiscus  quoted,  L  425,  429,  539.  Note  (00.) 
Voedus  quoted,  i.  375,  536. 

W 

Wallbr,  his  character,  u  130. 

Wisdom,  its  merit,  whence,  iL  276» 

Wit  or  ingenuity,  its  merit,  whence,  iL  S98« 

Whig  party,  i.  62.  their  speculative  system,  L  444« 

Wolsey,  Cardinal,  L  123. 

Women,  timorous  and  superstitious,  ii.  396. 

Wonder,  the  passion  ot,  inclines  us  to  beliere  miracles,  iL  1 17. 

X 

XavoFnoK,  his  superstition,  iL  488.  Note  (DDD.) 

'  quoted,  L  82,  89,  331,  332,  387,  594,  402,  410^  419,  420, 
423,  435.  iL  281,  365,  400,  420,  441. 
Xene%  his  pursuit  of  new  pleasurtSi  i.  132. 
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Abemethjf  f  Ifaiker,  Printerit 
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